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YOU FORGET 


A paragraph was printed long years ago simply stating that 
the women of Columbus, Mississippi, had shown themselves 
impartial in their offerings made to the memory of the dead. 
They strewed flowers alike on the graves of the Confederate 
and Union Soldiers. Like wildfire, this story flashed through- 
out the country. The wounds of conflict were being indeed 
bound up, and both South and North began to establish anew 
the fraternal spirit that has made America mighty since the 
tragic days of the struggle that threatened to ruin our Republic. 
Our own great Memorial Day is the flower of that seed that 
was planted by the women of Columbus, Mississippi, sixty 


years ago. 


The greatest uniformed body in the world—the Boy 
Scouts of America—over 700,000 strong, will play a big, 
national part in Memorial Day Services. Dressed in 
the Scout official uniform, suggesting the pioneers of 
old who blazed the trail of our country’s growth into 
the mightiest Republic in the history of mankind, they 
will decorate the graves of the Revolutionary Heroes 
who gave us a free land, of the Heroes of 1812 who gave 
us a free sea, of the Heroes who swept from the Rio 
Grande to the heights of Chapultepec, of those who 
died in the Civil War, of those who died in the war with 
Spain, and of those brave young boys who gave up their 
lives in the great World War. 

Troop upon Troop, all over the United States, uniform in appearance, 
guided by the same great Scout Oath and Law, will do their bit on this 
great Memorial Day, with the earnest prayer that war with its horror 


and suffering may never again come to this great land of ours. 


The uniform that does not bear the Official Scout Seal can- 
* not give you the same comfort, wear, and appearance 
as the Oficial—a uniform of character and sturdiness. 


Largest Producers of Uniforms in the World 
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No garment is official for 
the Boy Scouts of America 
without this seal. 
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And half the fun —==— 


is to “flop” them yourself, over an outdoor fire 


“Plop!? That’s the pleasant sound double fun! To know that all by You'll probably find this the most 
an Aunt Jemima Pancake makes in yourself, without anybody’s help, convenient size to buy. 


the pan when you “‘flop’”’ it over to you can make them just as good as Be sure you have Aunt Jemima 
brown the other side! those you have at home! Pancake Flour along on your next 
Maybe you knew that already. Everything you need except water trip. If your scout master has charge 


Maybe you see to it—as many a OF milk is already in the flour—spe- Of the provisioning, just drop a hint 
Scout does—that there’s plenty of cially mixed according to old Aunt to him that you'd like Aunt Jemima 
Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour on Jemima’s recipe. You just stir up Pancake Flour included in the sup- 
every trip you make. And maybe _ the flour and water fifty-fifty, a cup Plies! Aunt Jemima Mills Company, 
you also see to it that you yourself of Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour to St. Joseph, Missouri. 

have a hand in the baking; for any €very cup of water or milk. 

boy who doesn’t, is missing half the And then for the baking! To hear 














fun. the hiss the batter makes when you 

pour it into the hot pan. The deli- 

Half the fun is in the making cious smell of the cakes while you 

wait for them to brown on one side. 
To be sure, it’s a treat to have And then the most fun of all—to 
Aunt Jemima Pancakes at home, “flop” the pancakes over, and hear 
with someone to bake them for you. them come down “plop” into the AUNTJEMIN 
To have nothing to do but spread pan! PANCAKE FLO( A . 
them thick with butter, flood them , an Daw, TE 
with syrup and begin! To eat: and You can easily tell how much ANCAK ° 
eat, and call for more, not knowing Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour to take ‘*]’se eae FL 
how many you’re making away with ~on’t miss this fun! And here’s how in town, 2 ae 


pen — toes ey ee — the to tell how much Aunt Jemima Pan- 
py Just knowing oe rd i. cake Flour to take along on your 
the best you ever ate-—these Aunt tring. The smaller package pictured ' 
Jemima Pancakes with that old- : ° Aunt Jemima Pancake Flour makes 
4 here is the regular Aunt Jemima 4,);.; i 4 wale 
time southern flavor! Package. It makes. 24 cakes Of Sy ote. 1 ane an see 
F Kage. The recipes are right on the package. 
But to make Aunt Jemima Pan- ordinary size. The larger package Ask to have them at your house soon 
cakes yourself out of doors—that’s makes almost three times as many. for breakfast, lunch or supper 


AUNT JEMIMA PANCAKE FLOUR 
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brought her safely to the shore. alll al Om 



















had ventured into deep water off the end of 
) ks, an | 
to seize her around the waist. She was so 
and with the aid of another woman ‘ 
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Silver Medal for Heroism 
EARING cries for help from a woman who 
a sand bar, Scout C. Spencer Phillips dashed into 
Long Pond, in the Adirondacks, and managed 
terrified that a desperate struggle ensued; but 
Phillips finally swam with her to the sand bar | ' | 
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regular knife from a dud every time. 


feel of it. 


Rifl 2 
aa a long distance and plug a moose when they see 


him, learned to shoot with .22s when they were 
boys. They use Remington high power rifles for 
big game, but for shorter ranges Remington .22s 
are just as accurate. ‘The boy who learns to shoot 
straight with a Remington .22 will easily learn to 
shoot a big game rifle later. 


The Remington Model 24 .22 Autoloader pic- 


25 Broadway 


Sa C. Spencer Phillips 


18 Shaw Street 
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(Troop #4) 


Watch a Scout Size Up a Knife 


bred can’t fool a boy on a knife. Most boys have them from the time 
they start to school, and by the time they join the Scouts they can tell a 
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Remington ‘‘ Official Knife 
—BoyScoutsofAmerica.”’ 


The Remington Arms Com- 
pany presents the Remington 


Just watch a boy pick up Remington’s “Official Knife— Boy Scouts of Award for Heroism—a Scout 
America.” See the business-like way he grips it, balances it, and gets the Knife with shield engraved 


as above—to each winner 


of the Heroism Medal. 


Then he opens the blades. The big cutting blade with its keen, sharp edge. 
The punch blade good for a thousand odd jobs. The screw-driver and bot- 
tle opener and the can opener. He knows at once it’s the knife he wants 
for the hike and camp. Ask your dealer to show you the Remington 
Official Scout Knife and you’ll see why it earned the endorsement of Scout 





Headquarters. 
Remington Big Game Hunters Pick Remingtons 
Take-Down Most big game hunters who can roll over a deer at_ tured here is so beautifully balanced that it seems to 


point itself. This graceful little rifle shoots every 
time you pull the trigger. The recoil ejects the 
empty and puts in another cartridge. 


Every boy wants a Remington. Ask your dealer 
to show you Model 24 and start saving for one 
now. Write for Remington’s interesting circular 
on Official Scout Knives and small-bore rifles today. 


Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
Established 1816 


New York City 
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E WAS actually 
a Sixth Former. 
He told himself 
- that, as he got 
into the train in New York; 
he told it to himself as he 
got out of the train at 
Hainesbury; he played with 
the thought as the rattling 
hack bore him through the 
familiar streets, past the 
motion-picture theater, the 
haberdashery, the candy 
store over which the famous 
Minnie—she of the peroxide 
locks and the false teeth— 
presided, up the winding 
road to the halls and turrets 
under the spreading trees, 
that were ‘The Towers.” 
There were a half dozen 
others in the hack, laugh- 
ing, “kidding,” boasting, 
asking questions; he knew 
them all, more or less, and 
felt strange with them all, more or less; yes, he had had a 
wonderful summer; it was great, though, to be back. He 
took his part in the conversation, but all the time he was 
telling himself that he was a Sixth Former; he belonged to the 
mighty, he would be looked up to; life would be an entirely 
different thing now. He piled out of the hack in the Archway 
and made his way through the cloisters and across the Green 
Lot to the North Building which was the Sixth Form’s castle. 
How he had dreamed of this moment! If he had been crossing 
the Jordan instead of the Green Lot, with a harp and a halo 
waiting for him at the farther side, he could scarcely have felt 
a deeper and more certain elation. 

His foot touched the first step of the wide stone stair; and 
suddenly a resonant voice struck discordantly across the 
heavenly harmonies singing in his heart. 

“Tough Luck! Tough Luck Zoggie!” 
ing. It was a mocking call. 

The boy recognized the voice. It belonged to a sawed-off 
classmate named Eddie Barrows, who had taken it on him- 
self away back in their Fourth Form year to be to Zoggie the 
arrow that flieth by day and the pestilence that walketh in 
darkness. 

“Tough lu-ck!”’ came the voice again in a derisive singsong. 

Zoggie’s heart skipped a beat and he had to act quickly 
to stop the trembling of his lip. Now, from another window 
came an answering chant: “Tough luck Zoggiel Tough luck 
Zoggie! Tough luck Zoggie!” 

Other voices took up the call and flung it back and forth 
in varying accents of commiseration. 

The boy rushed to his new room, all the rapture lost. Only 
by a sudden sharp resolution did he manage to keep himself 
from tears and to greet his roommate with a decent simulation 
of enthusiasm. 

Lying awake that night he found consolation in the thought 
that it was his classmates who had derided him. Naturally, he 
could not expect them to be any different than they had been, 
for they were Sixth Formers themselves. But with the other 
boys it would be different. After all, nobody could deny that 
as a Sixth Former he was a Personage. He went to sleep at 
last, dreaming aout being a Personage. 

It was three days before he would admit to himself that 
nobody seemed to regard him as a personage at all. Like a 
cold hand, disillusion gripped his heart. No, things had not 
changed. He was a Sixth Former, true enough; but he was the 
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It wasn’t a greet- 


All that he knew was that 
he was the same uncon- 
sidered outsider he had 
always been. Hopelessly 
he sat down, and buried 
his face in his hands 







By 


same boy he had been, timid, self-conscious, self-distrustful, a 
little cringing; and the other boys disregarded him as they had 
always disregarded him. To his dismay, he realized that the 
fact that he was a Sixth Former made no difference whatsoever 
either in his attitude toward them or their attitude toward 
him. 

The disillusionment was staggering. He had assumed that 
now that he belonged to “the ruling class,” he would no longer 
be timid and the others would no longer be contemptuous. 
All his problems, he had supposed, would suddenly solve 
themselves, but he saw that they were as far from a solution 
as ever. He carried his despair to the woods, bordering the 
golf course, a half mile from the school grounds and roamed 
aimlessly through the underbrush. Through openings here 
and there he could see boys striding down the course; voices 
with light hearts behind them rang through the crisp October 
air. He had imagined that, being a Sixth Former, he would at 
last feel at home with those boys, feel that he was one of them, 
that he “‘belonged.’’ He admitted to himself with a sob that 
he was as much of an outsider as ever. 

He let his feet take him where they would, and went in 
circles, arriving where he had started. The air he breathed 
was the air of purgatory. He did not know that the august 
teacher, Life, was teaching him the rudiments of the deepest 
lesson which mortals have to learn—that heaven comes to no 
one at a jump. No angelic voices whispered it to the boy in 
his despair; he would not have known what they were talking 
about, if they had. All that he was conscious of was that the 
day of the great transition from Fifth Former to Sixth Former 
had come and gone, and he was just the same aimless, un- 
considered outsider he had always been. And that realiza- 
tion, after all the dreams, was as stiff a punishment as mortals 
often get. 

The boy sank down on the soft carpet of last year’s leaves 
and buried his face in his hands. 


HE WAS seventeen; but he had the immaturity, the self- 

conscious timidity, the unsteady judgment of thirteen. 
He staggered, moreover, under the burden of a prodigious name. 
“Zogbaum,”’ by itself, might have established itself in time 
even in a school where Hills and Pierces and Treadways and 
Halliwells prevailed and an occasional Standish or Cabot was 
not unknown. But his parents, in the simplicity of their 
devotion to certain departed heroes in both families, had pre- 


ough Luck 
Zogeie 


Hermann Hagedorn 
Illustrated by Harold Anderson 


fixed it with “Christian Ludwig Adolf.” 
If the boy had known more of the 
wickedness of: the world, when, three 
years before, he had been asked to 
write his name on the registry blank 
—his “full name’—he would no 
doubt have suppressed Numbers Two 
and Three; but he had been brought 
up to be a conscientious soul and 
“full name” meant “full name.” The 
boys at the Towers—new boys and 
old boys—instantly hung it round his 
neck. 

But the name was only a part of the 
boy’s troubles; the name was merely a 
pointer in the direction whence a large 
part of those troubles came. Christian’s 
father and mother had been born in 
Germany and themselves did not quite 
“belong.” They were cultivated and 
singularly high-minded spirits, but 
where they stood and where they 
walked was, in a sense, a bit of 
German ground. Their friends were 
German and their approach to life 
was German. They hammered integrity 
into Christian and respect for beau- 
tiful music and literature and art, 
all matters which many of _ their 
American neighbors ignored; but, Ger- 
man fashion, they also did a large 
part of Christian’s thinking for him. 
He was given to understand that well- 
mannered boys must have no opinions 
at variance with those of their elders; 
and the result was that he had no 
opinions at all. He was taught that 
he must have respect for his elders 
and for all in positions of authority, 
that he must keep himself in the back- 
ground, and must not forget how un- 
important a person he was. He- was 
the youngest of the family, moreover, 
by many years; a brother had died just 
a few weeks before he was born; his parents were terror- 
stricken lest the unseen hand should clutch him too, some 
unexpected moment. Their apprehension gave him an 
exaggerated fear of dangers of every sort; even the vaulting- 
buck and the parallel-bars became sources of terror to him. 
He avoided the company of normal, wholesome boys, for he 
did not feel at home with them; and sought out the odd, 
queer fish. By all the signs, he should have been a “‘mama’s 
boy”; but that fate he had somehow escaped. 


E WAS generally regarded at the Towers with good- 

humored indifference; but a few were irritated by him. 
He seemed always to be apologizing for existing at all. At 
tennis, at which he was a passably good hand, he had a way, 
in the goodness of his heart, of greeting each misplay of his 
opponent with a sympathetic “Tough luck!” which caused 
Bennie Van Slyke one hot afternoon to stride vigorously to 
the net between the first and second ball of a service and 
tell the young man that he would murder him if he ever 
sympathized with him again. But Christian’s irritatingly 
warm heart was not to be suppressed. His tormentor, Eddie 
Barrows had been endowed by his Creator with a good 
brain, a level head, and a wholesome scorn of sentimentality 
and undirected virtue, and he saw to it that Bennie’s irate pro- 
test received suitable publicity. Thereafter, Zoggie became 
Tough Luck Zoggie. The boy, who had brains himself, did 
not miss the note of contempt in the nickname. 

For a few golden days, about two weeks after the opening 
of his Sixth Form year, the boy was permitted to revel in the 
hope that he had misjudged his place among his school-mates. 
At a meeting of the school in Memorial Hall he was amazed_ 
and thrilled to hear Eddie Barrows nominate him for President 
of the Reading Room Association. Eddie was sorry, Eddie 
was trying to make up for past jibes, he cried to himself 
jubilantly. Another Sixth Former, whom he had always 
regarded as high among the scornful, moved that the nomina- 
tions be closed. He was elected before he had quite grasped 
what was happening. In a few words, he expressed his appre- 
ciation; it was a great honor, he said, and he would try to 
show that he deserved it. The honor grew a bit pale in his 
eyes when he came to realize that the Association over which 
he was supposed to preside was a purely mythical body and 
that his one and only duty was to keep the magazines in order 
in the reading-room. He did it with prodigious faithfulness 
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even though he was faintly aware that the honor he had blushed 
over was only the honor of being recognized as the chief of the 
school’s “‘ goats.” 

He admitted to himself bitterly that he was the least among 
the sons of the Towers. 


UT he did not appear to others, perhaps, quite so insignif- 

icant as he appeared to himself. Dr. Brewster, the head- 
master, could not remain unaware of a boy who was gathering 
in A’s and B’s in his studies with apparently greater ease than 
most of his classmates experienced in harvesting their weekly 
C-crop. He watched him, and the more he watched him, the 
more troubled he became. 

“Martha,” he said to his wife one afternoon, late in October, 
as he sat with her in the turret-room which was her refuge, 
“Tam worrying about Christian Zogbaum.” 

“Oh, dear! He hasn’t done anything wrong?” 

“My, no. I sometimes wish he would!” His voice was 
crisp. 

Mrs. Martha looked at him reproachfully. “Stephen!” 

“* Because thou art neither hot nor cold,’” he quoted, “‘I 
will spew thee out of my mouth.’ I don’t blame the boy. 
Every time I see him, I feel a little ashamed. We have had 
plenty of failures, Martha, but Christian makes me feel 
humbler than most. I can’t get over the idea that that odd 
creature has possibilities.” 

“He is a dear boy.” 

“Oh, yes.” 

“He is conscientious.” 

“Martha,” said Dr. Brewster emphatically, “that boy has 
convinced me that conscientiousness without aim or drive 
may, in spite of everything you and I may have preached, be 
a pest.” 

She looked at him with the tenderest of smiles. ‘Is it 
Christian’s conscientiousness, Stephen, that’s at fault, or your 
nerves?” 

He leaned back in his chair and laughed his full, hearty 
laugh; but in a moment he was grave once more. “J have 
just been watching that boy play off a couple of tennis 
matches in the preliminaries of the tournament, the first 
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HEGO stepped out from her wigwam and looked about. 

The day was young and the dew hung its glittering 

facets from the tip of every blade of grass, till it 

seemed as if some night fairy had decked them with 
bubbles blown from a chalice filled with rainbows. 

The sun had just climbed 
above the crimped-up rim of the 
distant Blue Mountains, and , 
shining straight down the Tilla- YY 
yuma Valley, was filling it with 
glory. In front of her tepee in 
its snug shelter of red willow and 
birch flowed the Tillayuma 












Stealthily she advanced 
the long rifle 











with Freddie Merrill and the other with Bennie Van 
Slyke. I was surprised hcw well he played. He had skill, 
speed, resource. He out classed Freddie completely and 
played a thoroughly good game. But as soon as he came 
up against Bennie, he went to pieces. Bennie’s erratic 
brilliancy seemed to frighten him. He lost confidence, 
wobbled hopelessly, played wild and lost ignominiously. I 
felt like thrashing him.” 

“He has such a wonderful father and mother,” said Mrs. 
Brewster wistfully. 

“Unfortunately,” remarked her husband a little impatiently, 
“it is not the parents but the son we are endeavoring to 
educate.” 

The Headmaster was not the only one who had his eye on 
Tough Luck Zoggie. Jerry Meegan was the athletic director 
of the school, but he was a good deal else besides. He was a 
lithe, soft-voiced Irishman somewhere between the thirties 
and forties, with chestnut hair and freckles, a world’s cham- 
pionship in the high jump and a soul which the angels in 
heaven, no doubt, had marked long since for ultimate 
election. 

He approached Christian one afternoon as he was standing 
alone and irresolute in the Quadrangle. 

“You look peaked, Zoggie. Getting enough exercise?” 

“I’m playing tennis, sir.” 

“Ever tried football? You're pretty light but—” 

‘My father won’t let me, sir.” 

“T see you alone a lot.” 

“T—I guess I run that way, sir.” 

Jerry Meegan gave him a quick, searching glance. ‘What 
have you got against the boys?” 

Zoggie shrugged his shoulders unhappily. 

“You've got a pair of long legs,” Jerry went on looking him 
over. “Ever tried running?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You join the milers tomorrow afternoon at three.’ 

“I’ve never run anywheres near a mile.” 

Jerry laughed. “‘ You come out and try, old man.” 

Reluctantly Zoggie agreed, recognizing an order when he 
heard it. 
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River, and cuddled in its bent arm lay a dozen acres of rich, 
black soil, the gift of the river in one of its turbulent moods. 
Here, Shego had her garden of corn and potatoes, and at this 
particular moment she was debating the question, to hoe, or 
not to hoe before breakfast. The sensibly increasing warmth 
of the sun was the deciding factor. She would 
hoe first and dine afterward at her leisure. 
Retrieving a heavy bladed hoe from a crotch 
in a nearby tree, she set out. At the first glimpse 
of her beloved garden she came to an abrupt 
halt, for rioting in the very 
center of her potato patch she 
saw a big black sow, vigilantly 
attended by her brood of little 
pigs. Shego knew them instant- 
ly as the property of her nearest 
neighbor, one Joseph Claunch, a 
man with an unsavory reputa- 
tion, known to everyone by the 
fitting cognomen of Sulky. 
Claunch was a bachelor half- 
breed, who lived in magnificent 
disregard of all social amenities 
as practiced by the F. F.’s on 
the Tillayuma Reservation. He 
held all Indians in special con- 
tempt and, in fact, the only 
thing which he had inherited on 
his maternal side, save his 
blood, was their fine disregard 
for things sanitary. This nega- 
tive virtue he had de- 
veloped by long practice 
and his single-room log 
cabin without doubt would 
have received the soapless 
prize in any contest. 
Shego stood for a mo- 
ment glaring at the sow, 
whose steam-shovel tac- 
tics promised an early 
harvest of the entire crop, 
unless complications arose. 
Then reversing the hoe, 
she moved stealthily to 
the attack. The sow, nose 
buried deep in the heavy soil, 
became aware of a sudden 
change in her blissful surround- 
ings when the heavy ash handle 
landed on her side with a vicious 
thump. Yet she wasnot unused 
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There were a dozen boys of all sizes and ages on the quarter- 
mile track the next afternoon. Zoggie heard Jerry Meegan 
and Gordon Channing, the track captain, comment on the 
group as it stood shivering in the gray November after- 
noon. 

“They’re all promise, and not much of that,” Jerry was 
saying. “The mile’s going to be one of our weak spots this 
year.” 

“As far as I can see,” remarked the captain, “there’s just 
Dodsworth and Bellows who have ever run in a race. And 
neither of them got a place.” 

“Wait till we work over ’em. You never can tell. Get 
ready, boys. Once around the track. Jog-trot. Don’t strain 
yourselves. Off you go.” 

Dodsworth, slender but well-built, set the pace. Zoggie 
kept close behind with the others. He was mildly interested, 
at the end of the quarter, to find that he was not half so 
winded as he had expected to be. 

“Now take it easy for ten minutes, boys,” 
“and then try a half.” 

Twice around the track proved a somewhat different matter 
from once around it. At the beginning of the second quarter, 
the group which had closely followed the pace-maker began to 
disintegrate and become a file with fifty yards finally between 
the first man and the last. Zoggie derived a certain satisfac- 
tion out of the fact that he was not the last to cross the line; 
he was next to the last. He felt a perfectly absurd superiority 
over the last man and treated him afterwards with a slight 
condescension. 

“Well, how’d you like it?” 

“T liked it, sir!” said Zoggie, still breathing a little quickly. 

The boy went to his room, feeling elated for some rea- 
son or other which he himself could not capture and pin 
down. 


said Jerry, 


T WAS three days before Meegan would let his aggregation 

of “dubs” do the full mile. By that time Zoggie had learnt 

something about aching muscles and hard breathing. The 

fourth quarter, even at a jog-trot was more than trying; it 
(Continued on page 28) 
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to surprises, and though before a second blow could land she 
was a couple yards away, she did not relinquish the potato she 
had last unearthed but crunched it assheran. The little pigs 
followed with many childish “woofs,” and Shego trailed them 
out of her garden and on to their owner’s cabin. Reaching 
it, the sow lay down in a dust wallow at the side of the cabin, 
while Shego advanced to the sagging door and attacked it 
vigorously with her hoe handle. Presently it opened, and 
Sulky Claunch appeared. 


E WAS still dressed in his sleeping-garments, that is to 
say, worn overalls, draped low over his angular hips, 
yet a world too short of leg, 
blue flannel shirt minus the 
buttons, displaying a trian- 
gle of grimy chest, and socks 





















The pose was admirable for 
Shego’s purpose 





with their tops well wrinkled down over dirty ankles. Top 
this with his scowling face, covered with a sparse beatd, a 
mop of heavy bristly hair, over sullen, blood-shot eyes, and 
you have a fair picture of Claunch as he faced the Indian 
woman this bright summer morning. 

“What you mean,” he demanded belligerently, “by ham- 
merin’ that way on my door? You might get shot.” 
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Shego disregarded the covert threat of possible violence 
but instead went straight to the subject which rankled in 
her breast. 

“Dat hog,” and she indicated the porcine invader of her 
garden with a slim brown finger, “‘eatum my taatahs.” 

“What do you think she going to eat?—tin cans?” he 
retorted. “She ain’t no goat. That’s a she-hog, if you want 
to call her rightly. Eatwm your taatahs,” he mocked her. 
“Why not?” 

“Dat hog eatum my taatahs,” Shego repeated stubbornly. 

“Well, what of it?” Claunch asked derisively. ‘She likes 
taters raw but she likes them better with gravy. Next time 
she calls fix up a skilletful for her. She’ll purr like a cat if you 
do. That land’s mine by right anyway,” he added. “Likewise 
the garden.” 

“De agent givit me,” Shego returned promptly. 

Now Claunch had stated a half truth, for the land in ques- 
tion had once been his through a dubious claim of ownership, 
reinforced by 
fitful cultiva- 
tion till a new 
agent at the 
Flat Dog 
Agency had de- 
creed it finally 
to Shego and 
her man Too- 
laps. Claunch 
had vehement- 
ly disputed the 
agent’s right to 
transfer the 
land, and a bit- 
ter contro- 
versy had raged 
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never was,’’ 
he declared 
heatedly 
And by the 
same sign the 
crop ain’t, 
neither. Con- 
sequently my 
sow’s goin’ to 
feed her face 
there any time 
she wants to.” 
‘*S’pose me 
catchum dat 
hog dare ’gin,” 
Shego intoned 
sibilantly. 
“Toolaps mo- 
mook shoot.” 
This reference 
to her lord and 
master devel- 
oped risibilities 
in Claunch. 
“‘Toolaps shoot!” he laughed harshly. ‘I’m sure scared 
of that Injun! You mean when he gets out of jail, don’t you?” 
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T= danger from her spouse was in sober truth somewhat 
remote. Two days before Toolaps had journeyed to 
Tekoa, a town laying just beyond the reservation line, and in 
the course of his stay had got drunk. In this condition, the 
spirit of his warrior father, the great Manniquon, descended 
upon him, and with an inebriated war-whoop he set out to 
subdue the town. However, the results were meagre, for at 
the first corner he bumped into a giant policeman, who tucked 
the incipient riot under his arm, took him to the city jail, 
and locked him unceremoniously inside. The twenty dol- 
lars assessed by an unfeeling judge remaining unpaid 
through lack of funds, Toolaps was in the classic phase 
“laying out his fine.” Hence the timeliness of the taunt of 
Sulky Claunch. 

“S’pose Toolaps no shoot,” Shego hissed. 
den.” 

“You better not,” Claunch advised her coldly, ‘‘for if you’d 
shoot that sow, I’d sure drop around and burn your tepee.” 

Shego in return cast her eyes over his rattletrap of a cabin, 
seemed to weigh for a moment the relative values of her snug 
wigwam and this shell of a house and stated to him a patent 
though contemptuous fact. 

“*My teepee hiyu worth dozen house like dat.” 

““Maybe she ain’t worth much as a house,” he nodded com- 
fortably, “but she’s worth more as she is than your tepee’ll 
be if you’re crazy enough to kill that sow.” 

To this, the Indian woman made an emphatic reply. 

““Yo’ bet me shoot,” she snarled. 

And as if this closed all further avenues of conversation, 
she turned her back on Claunch and walked away. 

Shego, the Wily, she was called, though Shego, the unterri- 
fied, was as apt an appellation, and now as she made her way 


“Me shoot 
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At the first jump she ripped a leg from the rickety bed and sent 


back to her tepee, she was balancing probabilities of Claunch’s 
making good his threat in the event anything happened to the 
sow. She decided that he would, unless— 

To finish this “‘unless”’ was her problem. 

She entered her tepee, ate a delayed breakfast, and went out 
to inspect her garden. The sow had returned with her pigs. 


GHzCo, in common with most Indians, had a half-dozen 
mongrel curs about the camp, all more or less wild, furtive, 
sly, more like wolves than domestic animals, and now she called 
the pack to her and with sibilant objurgations hissed the dogs 
on the marauders. The dogs ran without outcry and the first 
intimation of trouble that the sow received was when two of 
them seized her by her great flapping ears and set their sharp 
fangs in them like a vise. Simultaneously came a slashing at- 
tack from the rear, and the sow, educated rarely in the ways 
of Indian dogs, fled. 

Claunch emerged from his cabin at the sound of ear-splitting 














squeals, to catch a glimpse of a black meteor with two wide- 
spreading faun-colored sails bearing down rapidly upon him. 
With more haste than he ordinarily displayed he leaped inside 
his cabin and quickly reappeared, a Winchester in his hands. 
Had the dogs displayed their usual sagacity, they would have 
abandoned the pursuit a little earlier, but intelligence failed 
them now. The sow veered by the door, and Claunch, with 
a grunt of satisfaction, picked off the two pacemakers at his 
first two shots. And without question the other three dogs 
would have fared as badly, for he was a remarkable shot, had 
not the hammer clicked on an empty gun. Cursing his luck, 
he ran for an ax, but the survivors of the chase with snarling 
defiance backed away from his frenzied rushes, till reaching a 
safe distance, they turned tail and fled. 

Shego had watched the attack and retreat from the edge of 
the garden plot, and though the loss of a dog or two mat- 
tered little, the conversion of victory in defeat threw her 
into a black rage. Going direct to her tepee, she got out an 
ancient “pea” rifle, the cherished property of her absent 
spouse. A prolonged search disclosed the fact that there were 
no bullets for the gun, though plenty of powder, but in her 
extremity she had recourse to an expedient that was a stroke 
of positive genius. She had a supply of stock salt, and now 
upon a heavy charge of powder, she rammed down a handful 
of the hard round crystals, tamping them in place with a paper 
wad. At close range it would furnish the sow with something 
of stinging interest. 

Shego, with the patience that has become synonymous with 
the name Indian, waited for the sow’s return. Yet it was along 
in the afternoon before she put in an appearance. The Indian 
woman from a screen of bushes watched her leave her wallow- 
ing place at the side of Claunch’s cabin and with the pigs 
at her heels make direct for the garden. 

Excavations began the moment she arrived, but the distance 
was too great to allow of effective shooting, and Shego was 
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determined to make things count. Accordingly she bided her 
time, for the sow was working down a short row of potatoes 
with neatness and despatch, and every devastated hill brought 
her nearer to her grim Nemesis. 

When the end of the row was attained, the sow turned about 
with deliberation and surveyed the field. The pose was 
admirable for Shego’s purpose, and a distance of scarce a dozen 
feet made a miss next to impossible. Stealthily advancing the 
long rifle, she fired. The charge of salt struck the sow in the 
flank with force enough to puncture her tough hide, and con- 
vert her into a porcine maniac. If her speed in the morning 
had been commendable, her time now would certainly have 
won her a blue ribbon in most any sort of a race. Clearing the 
potato patch, she headed for home at such a pace that the 
pigs were left hopelessly in the rear. 

Claunch in the meantime had lain down for a nap, leaving 
the door to his cabin open. To the panic-stricken sow it spelled 
shelter and safety and she darted in like a flash. Results were 
immediate and 
tangible. 

At the first 
jump she ripped 
a leg from the 
rickety bed, 
and sent 
Claunch rolling 
over and over 
on the dirt floor. 
Immediately 
she careened 
again, his sheet 
iron stove 
perched un- 
steadily on 
three legs and 
a block of wood 
sent it spinning 
and brought 
down the stove- 
pipe with a rat- 
tling crash. 
Nowat the back 
of the cabin a 
log had rotted 
away, leaving a 
hole which 
Claunch had 
partially closed 
with a piece of 
clapboard. The 
sow spied it, and 
incontinently 
undertook to 
sqeeze her 
huge frame 
through a crev- 
ice hardly 
wide enough for 
a good-sized 
cat. Twisting 
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Claunch rolling over on the floor 


her head side- 
ways, she 
jammed it 
through to her shoulders, and there stuck. All attempts to 
back out were equally futile, too, for the board closed down 
on her neck like a vise. Caught in this neat trap, she emitted 
a series of ear-splitting squeals all the while straining and 
plunging in a frenzied effort to free herself. 

First, making sure that she was securely anchored, her 
owner approached warily. to inspect the wound which was 
bleeding rather profusely. 

“Salt,” he snarled as he caught sight of the crystal pellets 
bedded in the wound. But his inspection was not prolonged, 
for at that moment the careening animal managed to come 
down on his stockinged foot with a sharp hoof and he hopped 
out of range, spitting out a mongrel specimen of lurid speech 
of doubtful compliment of the whole swine family. He limped 
outside and with a stick pried off the board, and the released 
sow tore out of the cabin in a whirl of dust, never stopping until 
she had reached the farthest corner of her pen, where she lay 
grunting her disapproval of the whole novel experience. 


LAUNCH moodily closed the dilapidated gate and turned 
about to face Shego. F 

“Me tink we even now,” was her calm greeting. 

“Even!” he roared. ‘‘Even! Not till your tepee looks like 
the remnants of a bum campfire. Why, I’ll take your camp to 
pieces and dump it into the river. Dll—” 

Words failed him utterly in his rage. 

“Yes,” she repeated, “‘me tink we even.” 

He looked at her in stupified silence fora moment. She was 
too cool, too self-possessed. Vaguely he wondered. 

‘“What you got up your sleeve there?” he demanded suspi- 
ciously. 

In answer she slowly withdrew her hand from the volumi- 
nous sleeve, bringing to light a weapon that sent a chill chasing 
up his spine. It wasa butcher knife, whetted to a razor-edge, 

(Concluded on page 53) 
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NEWLY married couple 
ever gives the minute at- 
tention to detail and the 
careful planning to the 
furnishing of their first 
home that a real camping 
enthusiast does to the 
selection of his outfit. 
And there is a reason for 
this, for where the newly- 
weds can depend upon 
the store just ‘round the 
corner, and have every- 
thing they need at the 
command of the tele- 
phone, the camper must 
anticipate all his needs, 
and be sure he has 
omitted no essential thing. 

Many people have the 
idea that by “roughing 
it” is meant the entire 
absence of comforts and 
conveniences, whereas 
the seasoned outer is 
very considerate of his 
ease and does _ himself 
very well indeed. He 
knows that the success 
of his outing depends 
upon the maintenance of his health and fitness every day 
he is out. He knows that this is impossible unless he 
has good meals served regularly, is sensibly clothed, and 
sleeps well. 

In the matter of cooking utensils aluminum is the ideal 
metal. Aluminum distributes heat more rapidly and holds 
it longer than any other practicable substance. This rapid 
distribution of heat obviates the hot spot over the flame and, 
in a great measure, prevents burning, while the long retention 
of heat insures warm food until the 
meal is finished. The only excep- ?. re, 
tion to this is the coffee cup and, & if 
possibly, skillets as food, especially 4 
fish, is apt to stick to an aluminum , JW" 
skillet and a cup of this metal filled Y 
with a hot liquid will burn the lips § 
so that it will be impossible to drink 
from it. 

The most desirable cooking outfit 
isa nested affair in which all the pots, 
pans, bowls, plates, skillets, etc., 
for a party of eight weighs only 
fifteen pounds and nests together 
so snugly as to fit into a canvas bag 
or fiber case twelve inches in diam- 
eter and fourteen inches high, and 
still leave some space inside the smallest pot for parcels of 
food. These articles may be purchased separately so that 
individual tastes and any 
size party may be accom- 
modated. A good outfit 
for three will cost from fif- 
teen to twenty dollars. 

The ingenious hiker 
can take an army mess kit or 
two and a few old cans or 
pails and assemble a very fair 
substitute for a far less sum. 
Then there are the individual 
outfits which may be purchased 
at any sporting goods store 
for two or three dollars. If 
you are an “individualist” in 
your camping ideas and want 
to prepare your own food, this 
is the thing. These sets are 
ideal for Boy Scouts and other 
organizations of that sort. 























In selecting an axe, be 
sure to get one of good 
material 


For complete enjoyment, include a camera 





The skillet is used as much, or more, than any other item 
of the cooking oufit, and should be given much attention. 
First be sure it is large enough, and then see that the handle is 
detachable and will admit the insertion of a stick extension 
enabling the cook to keep far enough away from the fire for 
comfort. The skillet in the large outfit described in a previous 
paragraph has for a handle a cone-shaped metal sleeve into 
which a stick may be thrust tight enough to prevent rotating. 
The army mess kit can also be used as a skillet and as a baker 
for cornbread, etc. For baking, the mess kit is filled half 
full of the dough, placed in the center of a bed of coals and 
then covered over with live coals. 

For an excursion into a country where baker’s bread is an 
impossibility, commend me to the folding reflector baker. 
This is a V-shaped arrangement of tin or aluminum, the angles 
of which are closed by hinged sheets of the same metal. Two 
wires form a rest upon which the pan containing the bread or 
roast is placed, and a leg on the outside holds all level. In 
practise the pan is placed upon the supports, and the baker is 
set up with the open end close to the fire. The highly polished 
slanting surfaces gather and reflect the heat rays upon both 
sides of the contents of the pan, and 
it is surprising what good work can be 
done with a little experience. 

In the selection of an ax, be 
sure to get one of good mate- ; 
rial, heavy enough, and witha’ i 
handle of sufficient length to 
make it a practical tool, rather 
than a belt ornament. It must 
not be so big, however, as to 
be clumsy in carrying. ‘The 
belt knife and its sheath should 
be of the best material and be of good size. 
toy for there are many times when a real knife is a necessity. 
A self-cooling water-bag is often a very fine thing to have in 
Summer, and a camera and binoculars are 
almost indispensable to the complete enjoy- 
ment of the outing. 

The camera should be small enough to 
slip into the pocket—the new model 214 x 34 
is about right—and should have an anistig- 
mat lens working at f7.5, or {6.3. It is not 
necessary to carry a big box, for it is much 
cheaper to have the interesting negatives 
enlarged, but a good lens is important, 
for many of the best pictures will have 
to be taken under adverse light condi- 
tions. Count that expedition lost that 
carries no camera to record its scenes 
vt and exploits. Wild animal photography 

will add much zest to your vacation, and 

increase your knowledge of woodcraft 

more than any other thing. 
_ Beds in a spruce or balsam country 
“need not bother you, for there is no 
better mattress than a bed of balsam boughs about a foot 
thick, thatched together like shingles with the big end of 
the branch down. For the hard-wood country a stretcher 
bed, which is a piece of canvas three feet by six with a hem 
on each side large enough to admit the side poles is very fine. 
Two logs about four feet long and four inches in diameter are 
placed on the ground at each end of the bed and notched to 
hold the side poles. This keeps the bed tight and off the ground. 
Of course all cots are cold unless some method is provided for 
keeping the air from circulating underneath. That is the big 
trouble with air mattresses: aside from their weight, bulk, and 
liability to puncture, they are always cold. 

For permanent camps there are many folding cots that are 
light, compact and strong. These are to be had at low prices, 
and are often most excellent adjuncts to camps that are not 
too temporary. 


Nested aluminum cooking 


weight savers 









OLDING cots, auto beds, sleeping bags, etc., fill a need, but 

are not for the hiker nor canoeist. The sleeping bag is 

the only possible exception, and, except in rare instances, it is 

too expensive and too cumbersome. The stretcher bed can 

be made to do double duty as a pack cloth, too, if desired, by 
using a pack harness or a tump line. 

A poncho such as was used by the army is almost indis- 
pensable. It can be used as a raincoat, a ground cloth under 
the blankets, buttoned together for a stretcher bed, as an 
awning, or two of them can be buttoned together and, with 
the addition of end pieces, be used as a pup tent. In fact 
numerous uses will suggest themselves to those who take 
them on a trip of any duration. 

The camp light comes next, and there are several good 


outfits are space and Z 
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You may take your 
choice of several 
good kinds of 

camp lights 


ones. Everyone, of course, recognizes the simplicity and effici- 
ency of the electric flashlight. Aside from this, however, there 
are others. The miner’s acetylene lamp is wind and rain proof, 
throws a good beam of light for quite a distance, is light, safe, 
compact, will burn several hours with one filling, and the fuel 
is convenient to carry—nearly all the weight being water 
which one can find anywhere. The next in 
line is the folding candle lantern; kerosene is 
out of the running because of the danger of 
leakage and the consequent spoiling of food. 
Care should be taken also with electric flash- 
lights, for while they are useful and even necessary 
for emergencies, and every camper should have one, 
they should be used only for those purposes for which 
they are designed. 

Knives, forks, cake turner, leather-faced canvas 
gloves for the cook. a good file or whet- 
stone, a few nails, canoe glue, water- 
proofed food bags and friction top tins, 
of standard size to fit the large water- 
proofed carrying bags, dish rags and 
towels, and some one who likes to wash 
dishes about completes the camp equipment. On second 
thought it might not be advisable to take the man who says 
he likes to wash dishes. I do not think the person lives who 
really likes that job, and veracity and trustworthiness are 
prime requisites for a partner in the open. However, there 
are those who will do this job, and do it cheerfully, so include 
one of this species rather than of that first mentioned. 









N CHOOSING your blankets be sure that they are all wool. 
Cotton blankets are not warm, and cotton and wool 
blankets are little better. All-wool blankets, on the other 
hand, are warm and if you have bad luck with the weather and 
the air is damp, wool is exactly what you need, for it does not 
get clammy, but instead keeps the moisture from creating real 
discomfort. Woolen socks, too, are thoroughly useful things 
to include, and even if you don’t use them all the time they will 
come in handy now and then. 

A few large safety-pins, obtainable in a harness shop, can 
be used to great advantage in pinning your blankets at night. 
Several regular safety-pins of assorted sizes are apt to prove 
useful, too. A compass and a good pocket knife, or a scout 
knife, are, of course, two other pocket necessities. 

Of course, everyone has his own little preferences and hob- 
bies, and experience will show one what supplies are useful 
under the conditions he expects to face. After all, the most 
valuable things to take on a camping trip are a good disposi- 
tion and a clear head. 
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A poncho is almost indispensable—you’ll use it a lot 
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Hints from an Old ‘Timer 


By Fred C. Mills 


Director of Swimming and Water Safety. National Camping 
Department. Boy Scouts of America 


Illustrated by-Francis J. Rigney 


sandwiches and we got hungry about ten o’clock and ate them 
and then some green apples and then took a swim. I’d 
just hit deep water when I began to swell up and I couldn’t 
move, and I couldn’t call for help, and I thought I was going 
to die with that terrible pain. I remember that the water 
looked so green as I looked up and then it grew gray and 
black—Bud got me out, he had pains, too, but somehow he 
knew when he saw my face all twisted up that something was 


“ HIS,” said the sun-bronzed old Life Guard to 
Scotty the Scout, “just came in the morning mail 
from Lee Pape, and I brought it along because it 
answers a lot of those questions you were asking 

me the other day when I got busy. Read it and then fire 

away.” 
aah the folded paper Scotty glanced at the heading. 

“Little Benny’s Essay on Swimming from Little Benny’s 

note book,” and then began to read. 


“You see, learning to swim a little is one thing but learning 
to take care of yourself in the water is another thing again. 

“Now that kid brother of yours that’s just learned to walk. 
He’d go anywhere, wouldn’t he, if he wasn’t 


“Nuthing is so usefill to peeple in deep wattir as knowing watched? If you’d let him he’d 
how to swim. If a person is drownding, no matterhow many , — -~, try to cross Main Street in rush , ft 
Yn ‘* hour. (pe 


yg “Well, most people learning P yf 
+* to swim are just like that baby. = / 7 


A diver who goes in jest rite 
gets the most injoyment, but 
the one who goes in flop gives 
the others the most injoyment 
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other things they know, unless they know how to swim, they 
will keep on drownding. Many of the smartest people have 
bin saved from drownding by ignorant people jest because they 
dident know how to swim and the ignorant peeple did. 

“Keeping up in the wattir all depends on wat motions you 
make. Sumtimes drownding people make more motions than 
any other kind, ony they aint the rite kind of motions, many 
of them meerly being motions for help. A persin that dont 
know how to swim is jest as anxious to stay on top of the wattir 
as anybody elts, but that dont say he will. This proves that 
nollege is more powerfill than hope. 

““A4 good swimmer wouldent care how awffen he fell in the 
wattir if it wasent for his clothes. 

““Many people don’t mind trying to swim in shallo wattir 
because it is a grate comfort to know you can’t go down ferther 
than your neck if you go down. Meny peeple who seem to be 
swimming in shallo wattir reely have one foot on the bottom. 
This proves that appearances is deceetfill. 

“ Altho a persin can dive without knowing how to swim, they 
want to for their own safety. 

‘A diver who goes in jest rite without hardly making a hole 
gets the most injoyment out of it, but the.one that goes in flop 
on his stummick with a big spash gives others the most in- 
joyment. 

‘Good reasons for knowing how to swim is ferst, so you can 
save your own life 2nd, so you can save other peeple’s life, 
3rd, so you can wawk on the edge of a river and don’t care 
what happens, and 4th, so you can say yes in case enybody 
asks you.” 

‘“‘That’s great,” said Scotty, “and it does answer a lot of 
questions, but I don’t see why so many of those people you 
pull out every day get in trouble. Can’t most of them swim?” 

“Well, yes,” agreed the old timer. “It’s like a man who 
puts ten dollars in the bank and goes out and draws a check 
for fifty. He’s heading for trouble. He has money in the 
bank but it isn’t enough. 


H, YOU want the boy who saved the lives of his 
buddies,” the girl at the Information Desk said 
when I asked for Walden E. Trimble. And with 
more than usual interest, I thought, she directed 

me to the floor where he might be found—the Editorial Bureau 
of the Edison Company; for I was in that company’s big 
office building in New York City. 

With all the trepidation one might feel in seeking an inter- 
view with the President, I continued on the trail of this hero. 
I wanted to see what manner of chap he was—a boy who 
could fight for- hours in a storm-lashed sea—and, if possible, 
to get the first-hand story of the deeds which had brought him 
the Gold Life-Saving Medal of Honor of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and other honors. At the least I expected a big, strap- 
ping fellow, perhaps gruff. . . . 

And a pleasant, slender, boyish boy came into the reception 
room where I had been directed to wait. There was.a question 
in my voice as I spoke his name, and certainly I was surprised 
when I learned that it was he—the hero, no less. He looked 
young to me, although I knew that he was only seventeen 
and I did not recognize his height—five-feet-ten—or his 
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Because they can swim a few strokes they think they can go 
anywhere. That’s where they are like the man with the new 
bank account— 
they can swim a 
little but it’s not 
enough. 

“Now if they 
would just learn a 
few little things 
about taking care 
of —themselves— 
well, Scotty, you 
area good Swimmer 
and I guess you 
know all of those 
little things but 
maybe again you 
don’t. You said 
you were going to 
camp next week 
and perhaps you 
can pass some of these things 
along. Tell me—what 
causes stomach cramps?”’ 

“Eating and then going 
right inswimming. No one 
should swim for—anyway 
—two hours after they eat. 
They are awful, I know!” 

“How do you 
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A Boy Hero 


By Leroy W. Hutchins 


well-knit body until later. My only thought was: How 
could such a boy do . . . But listen to the story he told me. 

It was a hot August Sunday on Lake Champlain (all the 
actors in this tragedy were students at the Military Train- 
ing Camp at Plattsburg) and Louis Grinnel and I had crossed 
to Grand Isle in a sixteen-foot canoe toswim. After swimming 
until we were pretty tired we started back. When off Cum- 
berland Head Lighthouse (see map) a terrific storm—wind 
and rain—overtook us. At first we considered circling the 
shore of Cumberland Bay, but decided against it because of 
the much greater distance and a beam wind. Instead we-set 
a course straight across the Bay and into the teeth of the wind. 

The rain was falling in sheets; the wind was tossing up a 
nasty sea. We could see only a short distance. Yet our canoe 
was riding all right and we were making headway. When 
about halfway across, some two miles from shore, we saw 
objects bobbing in the water ahead of us. At first we thought 
they were barrels. Then, getting closer, we saw they were heads! 


wrong, and he got to me and dragged me out and then he 
dropped too, sick as a dog. I'll never forget that!” 

“No, Scotty, you never will. Those green apples and that 
bread and jelly did it. The acid in the apples and jam fought 
with the starch in the bread and gas formed and that’s what 
caused the swelling. Many people die from stomach cramps, 
ashore as well as in the water. You were lucky that your 
buddy was there. The old Buddy Plan has saved many lives. 

“Leg and foot cramps can be broken out by hard pinching,” 
continued the old Life Guard. “If people would not become 
frightened when they get a leg cramp and would keep cool 
they could take it easy and work them out. But here is the 
way most drowning ,accidents happen. A beginner has 
learned to swim—oh, maybe fifty yards. He’s all right as 
long as he keeps on swimming, but if he stops or turns he 
is apt to find himself standing straight up in the water. 
Now if he would just give a kick and reach his hands forward 
and stroke he would get going, but unless he has learned 
this he will begin to reach up into the air and try to climb 
out. When he raises his hands above his head—down he goes. 

“You have seen them around this beach, Scotty, throw 
their hands up, yell for help ‘and go down. If they would 
keep their hands down their head would stay up. 

“T don’t think that anyone learning to swim should go into 
water above their shoulders until they have learned to start 
swimming froma standing position in the water, until they can 
turn ‘around short and swim the other way, until they can 
change from a face-down stroke to a back stroke and rest, and 
until they learned to hang on to the boat or something that will 
support them in case of accident and not try to swim ashore.” 

The Old Life Guard rose and stretched with a yawn. 
“Well, I must go on duty now—Good-by, Scout.” 

“‘Good-by, Old Timer, will you tell me some more some time?” 

“Well, maybe,” came back the answer as the man, who 
didn’t know how many lives he had saved but took pride in 
the fact that he had never lost one, strode down the beach. 


It took us only a few seconds to reach them. Two boys, 
fully dressed, were struggling in the water, trying to hold fast 
to an over-turned, partly submerged sailboat. When we came 
close one of them grabbed the gunwale of our canoe. To save 
it from upsetting I knocked his hands loose with my paddle. 
The other boy, I could see, was most in need of help. His 
head was bobbing helplessly. 


FTER changing places in the canoe with Grinnel, so that he 
could better handle it alone, I reached over the side and 
pulled the limp body across the gunwales. Only to find that his 
feet were tangled in the ropes of the sailboat. Having no knife to 
cut them loose, I dived overboard and worked under water 
until I untied them. But just as this was done the canoe 
upset, and the body, now freed, sank below the surface. 
Scrambling on the sailboat, I dived deep and at an angle to 
intercept the sinking boy. I saw him, reached for him, 
missed his arm by a few inches, and had to come up. Had I got 
hold of him both of us would have been lost. I would never 
have let go, and it was all I could do to get back to the surface 
(Concluded on page 39) 






















































Part ITI—ConctLusion 


ISCERNING eyes at the opening game of Milford 

High’s baseball season, detected the plotting 

against Don Watkins—veteran second baseman— 

by the two Freshmen infielders. The few who 

thought they noticed the attempt to force Watkins into errors, 

held their tongues until the following day. Then, when it 

was observed that Watkins was no longer on speaking terms 

with Owen and Mitchell and that he also spurned Lawton, 

the man he had beaten out for second base position—then, 
ah then!—folks felt that they had a right to talk. 

Ugly rumors spread. Of course, it was plain to see why 
Stuffy and Brick should want to get Watkins in bad. It was 
all a scheme to force Pepper Lawton, the third member of the 
Freshman combination, on the team. The shortstop and 
first baseman had figured that Coach Dolan would feel called 
upon to remove Watkins if the veteran looked bad enough in 
the field. And in the sixth inning, when Bloomsburg scored 
runs, three directly responsible to Watkins’ errors, it had 
seemed as if the efforts of the Freshman pair might be success- 
ful. But through the orgy of error-making, two dropped 
throws and a ball which bounded between Watkins’ legs to the 
outfield, Coach Dolan sat unmoved even though the rooters 
roared, “Put Pepperin!” That the coach’s faith was justified 
was shown in Watkins’ response at bat. The very next time 
up he hit a home run to deep center, scoring a man ahead of 
him. In the following times at bat he made a double and 
single. 

What the outcome of this rivalry would be was a subject for 
conjecture. Members of the team, approached on 
the subject, appeared surprised. Some said they 
hadn’t noticed anything unusual; others immedi- 





Stuffy to Pepper to Brick 
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that Milford had a strong team in the making. As far as 
throwing any more light upon the Freshmen versus the 
veteran second-sacker, the game was a failure. Watkins 
played the entire nine innings; made one bobble on a hard try 
and turned in three hits out of five times up. He was batting 
like a fiend. Milford incidentally won the game by another 
top-heavy score, 17 to 2. Hoops Miller had breezed along, 
winning under wraps. Oh, boy—wait until Milford stacked 
up against some nines with a “rep” —what Miller wouldn’t do 
to them this year, the way he was going! 

Harwell High, Milford’s first real test, felt the finely drawn 
edge of Miller’s pitching, going down to defeat before him, 
3 to o, after waging a valiant battle. Again it was Watkins’ 
batting that stood out, his hits being responsible for two of the 
three runs. Pepper got in at second base for the first of the 
ninth, but no chances came his way, as Miller put two batters 
down on strikes and the last popped weakly to Brick. 


Now the season began to settle down for a grind of evenly 

balanced games—games that would call upon all the 
developed resources of Milford High to win. And now, too, 
folks began to look forward to the yet distant game with Reed- 
land—the last and biggest game of the year. This was the 
season of seasons when Milford wanted most to win! Hoops 
Miller, regarded by all as Milford’s greatest pitcher, was 
passing out of high school. Three other varsity men would 
play their last game on that day as well, but not so much 
sentiment was attached to this fact. “‘Win for Hoops” 
became the slogan and the team began to work with that end 
in view. From the talk that was going the rounds, all of 
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Milford intended seeing the game, while early reports from 
Reedland made it appear that this town would move its dot on 
the map to correspond to its rival’s for the day . . . a quite 
conclusive showing that the big contest meant much more to 
both parties concerned this year. 

One night after practice, when the squad was gathered in the 
dressing room, Ted Rath—veteran fielder and team cut-up— 
came across a package of cigarettes that the janitor had left 
on a window-sill. Knowing how strict were Coach Dolan’s 
training rules and seeing a chance for some real fun, Rath 
playfully slipped the cigarettes in a side pocket of Watkins’ 
trousers, these trousers being the nearest to him. Watkins, at 
the time, was under the shower and Rath winked at the few 
players who witnessed the trick. 

‘* Let’s kid him when he comes in,” he said. 

It so happened that Pepper’s locker was next to Watkins’,and . 
Pepper was sitting on the bench preparatory to undressing when 
the veteran second baseman put in an appearance. There 
was an air of restrained mirth in the room with Rath soberly 
warning those who were “‘on” to keep their faces straight. 

As Watkins picked up his trousers, Rath pretended to spy 
something suspicious sticking out of the pocket. 

“Tsay, Watty, what have you got there?” he asked. 

Watkins had been rather sullen for weeks, paying little 
attention to anyone since the fall out with the Freshmen. He 
was not in a very pleasant mood now. At sight of the telltale 
package his face went white with rage. 

“Cigarettes!” drolled Rath. ‘“‘Why, Watty, I’d never have 
thought that of you. Better get ’em under cover before the 
coach catches you with ’em or it’s all up with you!” 

“These aren’t mine!” stormed Watkins. ‘“Some- 
body’s tried to frame on me. I haven’t smoked 
in ” 
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ately branded the rumor as false; still others just 
wouldn’t talk. Coach Dolan himself gave no 
indication that he was aware of the feud. 

Milford students and townspeople, attending the 
practice sessions for the next few afternoons, were 
disappointed. They saw a team taking itself 
seriously; working hard under the pointed guidance 
of the coach; and indulging in no personalities. 
True, Stuffy and Brick seemed to hold somewhat 
aloof from Watkins, and the second baseman paid 
little heed to them—but the plays were generally 
well executed and nothing occurred to give evidence 
of more spite work. Occasionally Pepper was 
substituted for Watkins and then the spirit of the 
infield was observed to pick up appreciably; there 
was instantly a livelier round of chatter, such as 
“Atta boy!” and other cries so common to the ball 
diamond, where before the combination had worked 
in comparative silence. 

“The trouble’s still brewing,” declared Slim 
Mooney, the school wit, “only it’s brewing under 
cover!” 

Milford’s game with Navin City, its second 
opponent, proved little or nothing . . except 
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Their first year in Milford High School finds the “Big Three” combination of 
Stuffy Owen, Pepper Lawton and Brick Mitchell still unbroken. Having studied 
together, played together, grown up together, these three chums have a local fame 
i is possibly greatest in their individual and collective 
ability as shortstop, second base and first base respectively on their school team. 

The call for candidates for spring practice finds Coach Dolan of Milford High with 
four veterans: Hoops Miller, captain and pitcher; Ted Rath, centerfielder; Morris 
| Fitzgerald, third baseman, and Don Watkins, second baseman. Around these men 

he must build up a new team—a good one—if Milford’s hope of beating Reedland is | 

to be realized. History points to an error by Watkins as having been responsible for 

Milford’s defeat the previous year. 

As practice proceeds the “Big Three”’ are given every opportunity to prove their 
worth, but unfortunate errors and a combination of circumstances result in sufficient- | 
| ly poor playing on Pepper's part to warrant Coach Dolan in alternating Watkins with 
him on the second sack. All of the candidates are gradually weeded out, and finally 
| Milford approaches the opening game of the season, with Bloomsburg. The line-up 
puts Watkins at second with Pepper on the bench. 
During the game Watkins makes three errors in one inning, due partly, Pepper is 
certain, to lack of proper playing support by Stuffy and Brick. Milford wins the 
game and Watkins redeems himself, but after the game he holds Pepper and his two 
friends responsible for deliberately having tried to spoil his playing. Pepper taxes 

Stuffy and Brick with having placed him in a false position through their efforts 
| to help him make the team, and convinces them that this is neither a right nor a | 
fair way to handle the matter. 


- “Now don’t try to feed us anything like that,” 
broke in Merle Conway, catcher; “I guess we caught 
you with the goods!” 

The boys were enjoying Watkins’ discomfiture 
immensely. 

His indignation growing, Watkins glanced about 
the locker room, striving to see if there were some- 
one upon whom he could fasten the guilt. His eyes 
stopped at Pepper, who had not been taking part 
in the fun-making. Pepper sat upon the end of a 
bench a few feet away, tying his shoes. 

“See here, Lawton, you’re the one that did this!” 
accused Watkins, holding out the package of 
cigarettes. The veteran made a hilarious picture, 
standing forth with his shirt on and the tails hanging 
down, trousers crumpled across one arm and the 
other arm raised aloft with the cigarettes. 

Pepper did not answer. He did not even look up. 
Stuffy and Brick, coming in from the shower 
wrapped in towels, stopped to inquire what it was 
all about. 

“Watty thinks I planted those cigarettes in his 
| pocket,” Pepper informed in a low tone. 








== “Sure he did!” fumed Watkins. “He’d do 
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anything—that fellow!” Th2 veteran wheeled about to face 
the other players who no longer considered the matter a joke. 
““Pepper’s plotted with his two pals to beat me out for the 
team—and not being able to do that—now he’s trying to get 
me in bad with the coach!” 


T WAS a fierce denunciation. All eyes turned to Pepper 
to see how the Freshman would take it. Stuffy and 
Brick started forward angrily. Pepper held them back; 
he stepped up close to Watkins and looked him squarely in 
the eyes. 

“T know you have good reason to believe you weren’t 
treated fairly in the past,” said Pepper, slowly, “but you’re 
taking a little too much for granted when you try to fasten 
anything like this on me.” 

“T’ll say you are!” put in Rath, now eager to clear every- 
thing up; “I planted those cigarettes myself!” 

“You!” said Watkins, rather weakly. 

“Ves—just a little joke,” explained Rath. 
wouldn’t be a bad idea if you apologized to Pepper.” 

The veteran stood fingering the package for a moment, 
crestfallen. Then he hurled the cigarettes to the far corner of 
the room and proceeded to finish dressing. Pepper waited a 
moment, then turned quietly away. The atmosphere was 
tense as Stuffy and Brick completed dressing, every now 
and then shooting bitter glances at Watkins. When the 
two Freshmen had shuffled out to join Pepper, Watkins broke 
the silence. 

“Tt’s not Lawton’s fault; he didn’t ‘put those cigarettes 
in my pocket,” said the veteran. “He just didn’t think of 
it first—that’s all. And he wouldn’t have done it for fun 
either!” 

A hot wave of protest followed Watkins’ declaration. The 
players generally resented this insinuation. 

“I’m surprised at you, Watty,” reproved Rath. ‘You'd 
better have left that unsaid even if it was so—which it isn’t. 
I’m warning you right now that it won’t be exactly healthy for 
you to make a crack like that again!” 

The two veterans glared at one another. Watkins’ face 
turned a deep red; he spun about on his heel, slammed his 
locker door shut, twirled the combination and strode out of 
the room. 

“Gee, it’s a good thing for Watty that Hoops Miller left 
early,” said Rath, greatly relieved. ‘What he would have 
told that bird would have been a-plenty!” 


“And it 


i pei of such an incident is bound to creep out. The 
three Freshmen were regarded curiously and con- 
siderable interest was aroused any time any one of them 
chanced in the vicinity of Don Watkins. Rumor had it that 
the breach had widened until it would soon require action by 
the coach. Those concerned could no longer ignore the trouble 
which now actually threatened to disrupt the team. 

Stuffy, Brick and Pepper held a secret conference over the 
affair. 

“You could cut off six right arms and 
it wouldn’t do you any good with 
Watkins,” complained Stuffy. “He’s 
just as unfair now as we were. He won’t 
make up; he’s suspicious of every move 
we make and he’s started to talk.” 

“Little thanks we get for playing 
square!”’ sniffed Brick. 

“That’s all right,” argued Pepper, 
“but we mustn’t forget that we were to 
blame in the first place. And here’s 
where we're being put to the test. 
We’ve got to come through, no matter 
what Watty says or does. I really 
didn’t think he’d talk—but as long as 
he’s under the impression we’ve got it in 
for him I suppose he feels justified in 
hitting back at us any way he can.” 

“He couldn’t bury a hatchet if you 
dug the hole for him,” said Stuffy. “At 
that, I think he would like to—but his 
pride just won’t let him.” 

“Well, it looks like we’ve got to 
finish the season with him on the in- 
field,” declared Brick. ‘And there’s no 
denying the fact that Watty can play 
ball.” Here Brick made a slight bow 
to Pepper. ‘I meant no comparisons,” 
he added, eyes twinkling. 

“T’ve told you all along that Watty 
was a better player than I am,” in- 
sisted Pepper. ‘“That’s why it’s 
a shame this whole mess had to 
happen!” 

“You tell ’em!” endorsed Brick. 
“Because a better player doesn’t help 
much when he’s at outs with other 
members of the infield . . . or we're 
at outs with him—to make things 
fifty-fifty!” . 

Almost before Milford realized it, 
the week before the big game with 
Reedland had arrived. Up to this 
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date, Milford High had carried through the most successful 
season in history, winning from every team—in most cases 
by comfortable scores. Credit for the winnings went to 
Hoops Miller without dispute. State papers lauded Miller 
as a high-school pitcher without a peer. Be that as it may, 
Miller’s head remained unturned and his arm continued to 
baffle all who opposed it. The largest number of runs that 
had been scored off Miller in any one game was four. He 
had pitched three shut-out contests and it was conceded that 
he could have twirled several more shut-out games had the 
occasion demanded. 

Reedland had a pitcher named Neil that they declared could 
stop Miller. While Reedland had also gone through the 
season undefeated, their games against some of the same 
teams that had competed against Milford, were much harder 
contested. Sport authorities pointed to this basis of com- 
parison to show Milford’s superiority, but Reedland strenu- 
ously asserted that one could prove nothing by statistics. 
Wait until the game! 

Slim Mooney, using his wits to advantage, had started a 
campaign to insist upon Miss Frillmood’s attendance at the 
game. A petition was written and signed by every student in 
Milford High which read: 

We, the undersigned, do hereby urge upon Principal 
Pomeroy the necessity of a 100 per cent. attendance at the 
Milford-Reedland game as a mark of school spirit. 

To that end, we petition you to invite Miss Frillmood, 
in charge of your office, to witness the aforementioned and 
forthcoming contest. 

It is our understanding that Miss Frillmood has never 
taken any interest in athletics during her long period of 
employment and that she knows nothing about sports. 

That being the case, it is our contention that her education 
has been sadly neglected. We shall expect to see her at the 
game this year should she have to be brought by force! 

(Signed) 


T WAS surprising what an amount of interest the circulating 
of this petition had aroused. The news of it got into the 
town paper and was the cause for much humorous comment 
together with speculation as to whether the students would 
actually be successful in getting Miss Frillmood to witness the 
game. 

On the Thursday before the Saturday clash, Coach Dolan 
ordered the gates closed to all spectators, so that the team 
could be put through an intensive practice drill without any- 
thing to divert their attention. Friday afternoon the team 
was to rest and it was the coach’s aim to whip the squad into 
top season form in this last, all-important workout. 

“T have something to say to you before you take the field 
tonight,”’ said the coach, as the players gathered about. ‘This 
has been a great season, as you all know. You boys have 
played a better brand of ball in every game. Saturday you 
should be at your very best. But no matter how good a team 
may be in the mechanical elements of the game, unless every 


Watkins, furious, took a step toward Pepper, the package extended in his hand. 
“See here, Lawton, you're the one that did this!” he grated. 
Pepper regarded him with a level stare motionless 
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fellow holds the right mental attitude toward the others, 
games like the one we are to play with Reedland cannot be 
won. Such games are usually so closely contested that the 
slightest break decides them.” 

The coach paused a moment and looked about the circle of 
faces. Some heads dropped so that eyes would not be com- 
pelled to meet those of the respected mentor. 

“T have not been unmindful of certain hard feelings that 
have existed since the first of the season,” continued the 
coach, with a simple directness. ‘And I have made no 
mention of it before because I thought those who entertained 
these hard feelings would be men enough to put them aside. 
A few of us can remember what it has meant to Milford to 
carry hard feelings into the battle with Reedland . . . and 
our memory does not have to go any further back than last 
year. I regret that I have to speak of this. It has been my 
policy to let you fellows settle your own affairs and I do not 
intend to take a hand now. So if any of you think that the 
satisfying of a personal grievance means more than victory for 
Milford, go ahead and betray your fellow team-mates who are 
giving their all for the finest old high school in the world!” 

Coach Dolan’s eyes dimmed; he jerked at his cap impulsively 
and turned away. It was a good minute before any one of the 
players moved; they stood, gripped by what he had said; some 
searching their hearts a bit fearfully to see if the coach had 
meant them; others shame-facedly staring at the ground. 

“Take the field!” ordered the coach. The first team players 
jumped at his command like lively young colts at the lash of a 
whip. 

Coach Dolan concentrated on the infield work, seeming not 
entirely satisfied with the efforts of Owen, Watkins and 
Mitchell. It was growing dusk when the coach finally placed 
his stamp of approval on the combination by a nod of the head. 

“One more time around!” he called. 

That “one more time” was destined to prove costly. Bond, 
batting to the infield, slashed a drive down to Brick at first. 
The lanky first baseman raced over, bristling with pep, made 
a dazzling pick-up and straightened to throw to Watkins at 
second. Watkins, running for the bag with an extra burst of 
speed to end the practice session, reached the base before he 
had calculated. In some unaccountable manner the cleats of 
his right shoe caught in the base strap and he tripped and fell 
headlong. The ball shot over him into left field. There was a 
laugh by all who saw the tumble, but the laugh quickly died 
out when Watkins failed to rise and lay writhing on the 
ground. 

“My ankle!” he groaned. “‘It feels like it’s broken!” 

Coach Dolan was by Watkins’ side in an instant. He 
ripped the shoe-strings loose, jerked off the shoe and rolled 
Watkins’ sock down. An angry puff was rising just above 
where the shoe top had been. The coach’s practiced fingers 
felt the ankle. 

“Just a sprain,” he announced, shortly, “but a bad one.” 

Anxious hands bore Watkins to the bench and the veteran 
was rushed away to receive medical attention almost befcre 
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the players had time to realize the shattering consequence of 
the happening. 

“Lawton,” said the coach, turning to Pepper, who stood 
nearby rumpling his glove, “we're going to need you. I’m 
sorry, but the infield is called for another workout at ten 
a.m. to-morrow. Everyone excused for to-night!” 

HE day of the game dawned as clear as the weather 

prophets had predicted. There was not a cloud to mar the 
sky and the roads to Milford, particularly from the direction of 
Reedland, were jammed with motorists. An excited, joyous 
throng jostled up and down Main Street. -Mike’s Light 
Lunch Counter was doing a flourishing business, in hot dog 
sandwiches. Stuffy, Pepper and Brick, roaming about early 
in the morning, looked at the hot dog munchers enviously— 
especially Stuffy. 

“Gee, and I can’t have anything like that until to-night!” 
he said, smacking his lips longingly. 

“There you go—raving about eats again!” scolded Brick. 

“T’ve got to rave about something,” defended Stuffy. 
“You made me stop raving about Pepper’s getting a chance 
ope...” 

“‘Say—how is Watkins this morning? You 
heard?” asked Brick. 

“‘Not much better,” answered Pepper. “I 
dropped by to see him on my way down and 
a 

“You what?” exclaimed Stuffy and Brick 
together. 

“Why not?” demanded Pepper. “T feel 
sorry for him. It’s genuine hard luck to be 
cut out of the last big game you can ever play 
for your school.” 

“Yes, but he got just what was coming to 
him,” said Stuffy, not so inclined to be sym- 
pathetic. ‘Which goes to show that a fellow 
can’t do anything wrong without getting it in 
the neck sooner or later.” 


f  wenrevrws the big game was scheduled to 

start at two o’clock, the bleachers and side- 
lines were crowded with spectators shortly after 
one. A large space in the grandstand was re- 
served for the student bodies of Milford and 
Reedland. The visiting school was the first to 
occupy its space, bringing a band and a wild 
gang of rooters. But Slim Mooney, who had 
taken over the title of yell leader, parade 
marshal and stunt originator in addition to his 
recognition as school wit, had something rather 
big up his sleeve. 

Presently the sound of auto sirens, followed 
by the blare of the Milford High band, was 
heard outside the high board fence surround- 
ing Brinkley field. The spectators came to 
their feet as the gates swung open to admit 
a strange procession. 

Leading the parade was the inimitable Slim ° 
and behind him were students pushing wheel- 
chairs. The boys had actually succeeded in 
getting some of the town cripples out and in 
filling other chairs with citizens who had not 
been in the habit of attending athletic con- 
tests. The band followed, wearing hats with 
drawings of baseballs on the sides. And then— 
well—when the spectators saw this—they 
screamed! 

Squire Bottoms’ old automobile buggy, the 
first horseless carriage to ever put in appear- 
ance in Milford! Somehow, the class in motor 
mechanics had overhauled the contraption so 
that it wheezed along under its own power. 
And—sitting beside Principal Pomeroy—was 
Miss Frillmood, in all her dignity. She glanced 
neither to left nor right but stared straight 
front and swayed stiffly backward and for- 
ward as the rubber-tired vehicle sputtered 
along. On the sides of the buggy hung banners 
upon which the following was scrolled in black 
lettering: 


FOLKS, MEET MISS FRILLMOOD! 
She’s Here, But She Doesn’t Know What It’s 
All About— 

JUST TO PROVE THAT MILFORD IS 
100 PER CENT. BEHIND THE TEAM! 


The stands roared with laughter and Mil- 
fordites explained to visitors the significance 
of the parade. ° 

Five minutes before game time, while 
Hoops Miller was conferring with Tim Jordan, 
center-fielder and captain of the Reedland 
team, a commotion started on the Milford 
bench. 

“Look who’s coming!” exclaimed Morris 
Fitzgerald. 

Hobbling along on crutches, but in uniform, 
the figure of Don Watkins swung through the 


crowd about the bench. While his team-mates looked on, 
astounded, he laid aside the crutches and limped over to a 
seat, his right ankle heavily bandaged and supported by a 
brace. 

Coach Dolan, sitting at the far end of the bench, never so 
much as glanced toward the new arrival. 

“What you doing here?” asked Fitzgerald, surprised. 

Watkins grinned happily. 

“Coach said I might turn out.” The grin faded and the 
veteran bit his lips. “‘It’s my last game with old Milford, you 
know . . . and it won’t hurt me .. . sitting on the bench.” 


HE stands resounded with cheers; the air was quivering 
with excitement. Stuffy looked at Pepper and Pepper 
looked at Brick. This was to be their day at last and the three 
chums were feeling the strain of it. Miller was the only one 
who did not appear affected. He took the din very calmly, 
reached over and patted Watkins on the knee, took a sip of 
water from the pail, then beckoned to the team. 
“All right, fellows. We take the field first. Let’s see lots 
of snap to-day!” 





The lightning figure of a half-crazed player leaped backward, flinging up a 
gloved hand, and speared the ball out of the sky. A runner 
flashed past as Stuffy fell in a heap 
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Coach Dolan did not believe in saying anything to his team 
just before the game. It was his theory that it tended to 
make them too conscious of what was to come... too 
strained and nerved up. So he sat motionless as his charges 
raced out upon the diamond with a vim that was beautiful 
to see. 

The welcome that the nine got! Everywhere a mad sea of 
waving caps, arms, flags! There was a roar as Hoops Miller 
wound up and whizzed the first ball across for a clean strike. 

The first Reedland batter hit on the second ball pitched, 
a tap down the third base line which Fitzgerald fairly ate 
alive. The runner was out by six feet. The next batter went 
down on strikes, trying vainly to connect with a ball that never 
came where he was expecting it. The third batter sent up 
a puny fly that Miller stood in his tracks and caught. Side 
out! Hoops had retired Reedland’s first assault with ridiculous 
ease. He was in superb form. 

“There’s no beating that boy to-day!” called out a specta- 
tor, confidently. 

The Milford team trotted in to the bench, the first wave of 
excitement over, with a better hold on themselves. There was 
an eagerness to sort over bats. 

“All right, Ted, old boy, smack it on the 
nose!”’ entreated Stuffy to Rath, first man up. 

“Wait it out,” ordered the coach. ‘Make 
him pitch to you!” 

“Yes, sir,” said Rath, on his way to the 
plate. “T’ll see what I can do.” 

Milford soon found out that Neil, Reedland 
pitcher, was something of an enigma himself. 
Rath came back to the bench trailing his bat. 
He had waited the pitcher out as instructed, 
but Neil’s control was perfect. After spotting 
Rath three balls, Neil pulled out of the hole by 
putting over three that Rath couldn’t ‘touch. 

“‘He’s got some stuff!” Rath reported, as he 
threw down his bat. 

“Hit the first ball pitched!” said Coach 
Dolan to Stuffy. 

Stuffy did, and popped a foul that the 
Reedland first baseman gobbled in. 

Pepper, taking Watkins’ position in the 
line-up and batting order, was next. Coach 
Dolan did not advise him. Pepper was most 
lacking in experience of any of the players. 
He would do better out on his own. 

After letting two balls go by, Pepper swung 
at a fast in-shoot and caught it on the end of 
his bat for a low, arching fly that dropped 
safely over third base. 

“Good boy!” shouted Watkins, starting up 
impulsively from the bench. 

“‘Give him two to go down on,” the coach 
said to Brick, as the long-geared first baseman 
picked out his bat. 

The Milford rooters were cheering Pepper 
for getting the first hit of the game. Pepper 
took a good lead-off and dashed for second 
on the first ball pitched to Brick. The play was 
close but the umpire ruled Pepper out. Side 
retired; first inning over; no runs for either team. 


HE innings began to stretch out, with both 
pitchers twirling remarkable ball. Second 
—third—fourth—fifth—the first of the fifth 
and the score still nothing to nothing! “Some 
game!” everyone was saying. Thus far each 
side had succeeded in gleaning but two hits off 
the opposing pitcher. Milford had come the 
nearest to scoring—a man on third in the third 
inning with two men out. And it was Pepper 
who had fallen down in the pinch. The stands 
roared for the substitute second baseman to 
come through with another hit. He was 
favored to do it, having gotten to Neil for one 
safety. But Pepper either felt the strain too 
much or the Reedland hurler found a place 
where the batter couldn’t hit them—for 
Pepper struck out! 

And now Reedland was at bat the first of the 
fifth—badly baffled Reedland, wondering how 
long Hoops Miller could go on mixing such 
blinding speed with such a bewildering change 
of pace and such a deceptive drop! 

Tim Jordan, Reedland’s captain and heaviest 
hitter, was first up. The Reedland supporters 
took occasion to start cheering for a rally. 

“Give us a hit! Give us a hit!” they 
chanted. 

Jordan responded with a surprise drive—a 
drive that whizzed the ball on a line right back 
at the man who pitched it. Miller saw the ball 
coming and just had time to stick out his bare 
hand at it. He succeeded in knocking the ball 
down in some miraculous sort of way. Pepper 
came charging in to back up Miller, but the 
Milford pitcher recovered and made the throw 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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ONSTABLE TIM paused a moment in 
— his narrative. 
“Hurry on, Tim, tell us the rest of the 
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story,” Dodo insisted. 

Constable Tim smiled at the boy’s impatience and 
continued: 

“The De Halva brothers, in the meantime, were 
beginning to reap the reward of their bad manage- 
ment of the mines. A strike of the miners was called. 
Women and children were soon starving and the workmen 
grew desperate. Arthur and I kept our ears to the ground 
and we knew the worst of it. The[men felt that they had 
been mistreated when they worked in the mines; now they in 
turn were ready for wrong-doing. There was much quiet 
talk of an attack on the mining properties and violence against 
them. 

“However, in the midst of their troubles, the miners began 
to realize more clearly than before that Mr. De Halva was in no 
way directly responsible for their woes. It even became a com- 
mon saying among the poor folks that ‘Things would not be in 
this shape if the old man was running the mines.’ Finally a 
group of miners marched over to this village and sent a com- 
mittee to ask Mr. De Halva to save them by resuming manage- 
ment of the mines. They found him walking in the 
garden, although it was late in October, discussing some new 
plantings for the following spring with Juanita and Arthur. 
He received the miners cordially. He knew several of the 
older men and shook hands with them. Then he heard their 
petition. He was astounded, for with his own lack of interest 
in the outside world and Juanita’s desire to shield him from all 
concern, he had remained ignorant of the details of the 
trouble. Arthur told me that Mr. De Halva made thema little 
speech, with tears trickling down his wrinkled cheeks all the 
while. 

“*Men,I did not know you were in such serious straits,’ 
h: said. ‘I regret to tell you that not only my physical 
weakness but the legal authority I have unwisely given to 
my sons, prevents me from assuming control of the mines. 
I am broken-hearted to realize that at the time you need 
me and have called to me, I cannot come to your aid, but 
it is impossible. However, the mines have,made me my 
fortune, and my fortune shall stand between your families 
and starvation. I promise you—and you older men, 
the ones who know me, will tell you that I keep my word— 
I promise you that there shall be no hunger in your homes 
to-morrow.’ 

“Then he asked three of the old miners whom he had known 
as foremen, men of intelligence who stood high among their 
own people, to stay while he arranged measures of relief for 
the hungry. He told Arthur to go get me and come back to 
the house at once. Seated at his library table that afternoon 
with the three mine foremen and Arthur and me, he showed 
all his old power as an executive. 

“For the immediate need of the next day we telephoned to 
wholesalers in neighboring cities, and ordered cars of 
food by express. Telegraph orders were dispatched for 
car-loads of meat, flour, canned goods, and clothing for 
later use. One of the foremen, after conference, was 
sent to rent a store-room to be used as a distributing 
center in each of the little mining villages. He was also 
to secure a responsible force of assistants to clean out 
each room and put in the supplies, as they arrived by 
express late that night. 


HE next morning, as if by magic, these centers 

opened their doors and quickly and quietly sup- 
plied each needy family with food for three days from 
the abundant and well-arranged stocks. 

“By the second day he had arranged the system so 
that it would operate throughout the winter—in case 
the brothers did not relent. He had created a board of 
trustworthy miners who were to manage the relief. 
Of course the newspapers made much of the dramatic 
situation: the rich old father intervening to save the 
people whonr his sons were trying to reduce to starva- 
tion. When it became known, through some leak, that 
all the De Halva jewels had been taken from safety 
deposit and that an expert would arrive from Boston 
the following week to appraise them, a sensation was 
created. 

‘“‘ All the unfortunate newspaper talk about the De 
Halva jewels brought some daring thieves to the trail. 
The house was broken into three times, and finally Mr. 
De Halva hired special police to guard it. Then every- 
thing seemed to happen at once. The jewel expert 
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came and was given about a third of the jewels—worth 
about $100,000—to sell. That night he was knocked on the 
head on his way to the train and the jewels disappeared. 

“Mr. De Halva, when the word came back that same eve- 
ning that the jewels he had set aside for the relief work had 
been stolen, leaped out of his chair with a cry, and then 
crumpled back into it like a limp piece of paper—dead of 
shock. Juanita was frantic, of course, and sent for Arthur 
and told him to get me at once. When I went up to the 
house about midnight, I found the old man lying dead on a 
couch in the library. Juanita was sitting by the blazing fire- 
place, shivering and moaning. Arthur sat resolutely in a 
corner, with a revolver in his hand, and between his feet was 
a heavy leather satchel, containing the remaining jewels, worth 
about $200,000. 

“The guards are still around the house, and the servants 
are all armed,’ he said, in answer to my questions. ‘What do 
you think we should do?’” 

“*Get Juanita out of all this trouble at once. Things are 
bad in the villages and may get worse, if news spreads that the 
old man is dead and the jewels he set aside for the relief have 
been lost,’ I said. ‘Let’s take Juanita to New York to-night.” 

“While I was talking, word came by telephone that the two 
robbers who had assaulted the jewel expert had been captured 
and the jewels recovered. The expert, who had revived from 
his unconsciousness with nothing worse than a badly lacerated 
scalp and a terrible headache, sent word that he was going on 
the next train, with the jewels under heavy guard. 

“*Good news travels slowly,’ I told Arthur. ‘The miners 
may not hear this for several hours at least, and if they get 
the other news first, they may become desperate. I still think 
Juanita should be taken to a safer place.’” 

““*You are right,’ he agreed. “The recovery of the stolen 
jewels simplifies our problem, but does not change it. Our 
only remaining duty is to get Juanita and her jewels away.” 

“As he was speaking we heard a confused murmur in the dis- 
tance, and then a steadily increasing roar. A moment later one 
of the servants burst into the room. 

“A mob!” he gasped. ‘Coming from the mining villages.’” 

“T guessed at once that the miners had heard the news or 
else that the brothers had committed some outrage, and the 
endurance of the village people had broken. Juanita gave a 
soft little cry, and then slid to the floor in a faint. I picked 
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her up and laid her as gently as I could in a 
large armchair. Then, on a blind impulse, I ran 
out of the room and down to the front gate of the 
driveway. Here I climbed the stone gatepost and 
waited for the mob to approach. As they drew 
within fifty yards of me, I fired my revolver into the 
air and cried: 
“**Stop, and listen to me!’ 

“Tt may have seemed like taking my life in my hands, but 
the men knew me, having seen me with Mr. De Halva engaged 
in the relief work. Their leaders soon silenced them. 

“What do you want?’ I asked. 

“We want the De Halva brothers!’ the spokesman shouted. 
‘One of them met a boy coming out of the relief store with a 
basket of food, and slapped the lad across the face because he 
jostled against him.’ 

“The De Halva brothers are not here,’ I shouted in reply. 
‘I give you my word for that. You must disperse quietly.’ 

“““We want to see the old man and thank him for the food,’ 
yelled a noisy voice, and the mob took up the cry. 

“‘T knew by this that these men at least had not heard of the 
jewel robbery and their benefactor’s death. I decided to tell 
them the whole story. 

“*Vou cannot see him,’ I cried, and by this time they had 
become quiet, listening, ‘because he is dead!’ 

, “A respectful hush fell over the crowd, and I continued, 

“*He is dead, and happily enough for him, since he cannot 
hear the men he befriended howling about his gate at mid- 
night like hungry wolves.’ 


HAT thrust went home, for not a whisper of protest did 

Ihear. In that strange silence I explained. I told them 
that the jewels had been stolen and found again, and were now 
in safety, so that the relief for their families would be assured. 
I asked them to go home quietly, and to abstain from any vio- 
lence. The mob that had roared so terribly up the road slunk 
away and I ran back to the house. 

“A moment after, it being then about one o’clock in the 
morning, the butler came in and asked me to look out the 
window on the other side of the house. I saw that the sky 
was growing red with a fire. I telephoned the mining village 
which lay in that direction and asked the night operator what 
was the trouble.” 

“Trouble?’ he cried. ‘A mob is burning the mining prop- 
erty at mine number seven. One of the De Halva brothers 
has been killed, shot down in the streets. The—’ and then 
there was a click and I could get no more word from the village. 
I suppose some of the wires had gone down in the fire. 

“Looking out of the window again, I could barely see the 
mob I had spoken to crossing the brow of the hill. While I had 
been pacifying them, their fellows had done the terrible thing 
I had just heard of. I whispered the news to Arthur, but I did 
not have the heart to tell Juanita what had happened. Arthur 
and I decided to hide the jewels until order and safety 
had been restored in the neighborhood, and, under cover 
of darkness, to set out at once in the carriage with 
Juanita. We planned to go across a range of hills in 
the opposite direction from the mining villages to the 
next county seat, where we could catch a train for New 
York at six o’clock in the morning. 

“Arthur called in his brother John, the coachman, 


E satisfaction and pleasure afforded “Pinky” McCullough 


and his two chums, “Dodo” and “‘Avoir,”” by ion 
of a fine club-house, is completely ruined by the i padtene cern and 
persistent intrusion upon their privacy of a private detective 
agency operative, at ng upon an unsolved case. The Walrus, 
as this man is promptly nicknamed by the three, comes armed 
with a letter from Pink’s father, and, of course, under the circum- 
stances the three members of ‘“The Swastikars,”’ as they call them- 
selves, cannot deny him admittance. 

Irritated by several visits from the Walrus, the Swastikars 
depart ona hike, locking up their club-house. On their way home 
in the evening they meet Constable Tim Mitchell who begins 
to tell them the history of the murder of John Ralson, actually 
committed upon the very hearth of the fireplace in their club- 
room; this is doubtless the case the Walrus is investigating, and 
hence is the cause of all their present troubles. 

It seems that in years gone by, a Spanish family by name of 
De Halva, owning and occupying the land of which the McCul- 


lough property is a small portion, was bitterly hated by the work- 
men in their vast coal mines. The elder De Halva was warn 
in time by his gardener, Arthur Ralson, brother to the John who 
was afterward killed. He placed the safety of his granddaughter, 
Juanita, in the hands of Arthur and Tim who, in the event of his 
death, were to take her at once to New York, placing her aboard 
a boat bound for Spain. 





and handed him the satchel of jewels. 

“* John, hide this safely in an out-of-the-way place,’ 
he said. 

“What is it?’ John asked curiously. 

“** Jewels—$200,000 worth,’ whispered Arthur. ‘We 
are taking Juanita to New York to send her to Spain, 
by her grandfather’s orders. We do not dare to carry 
these jewels with us at this time of night, with the whole 
country full of madmen and thieves as it is. Bring us the 
carriage, John, as soon as you have hidden the jewels.’ 

“John turned white for an instant, and his hands 
trembled, then went resolutely out of the house, with 
the revolver Arthur had handed him in one hand and 
the satchel of jewels in the other, to perform his last 
service for his old master. Arthur roused the house- 
keeper and told her that she must go as far as New York 
with us. About two o’clock John came back with the 
carriage, and while her trunk and some warm robes 
were being loaded in, the girl took her last long look 
at her grandfather’s face. 

“Oh, it seems so heartless to run off and leave him. 
Why can’t I stay until after the funeral?’ she pleaded. 

“*T can only say that I believe you will be happier— 

(Continued on page 30) 
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HEN we were alone, she and I, I stood a moment 
where they had left me, my hands pinioned 
behind me, and the cord which the executioner 
had held trailing the ground like a lambent 

tail. Then I went slowly forward until I stood close before her. 

Her eyes were on my face, still with that same look of unbelief. 

“Madonna mia,” said I, “do not for an instant think that 
it is my purpose to ask of you any sacrifice that might save 
my worthless life. Rather was my purpose in seeking these 
few moments with you, to strengthen and encourage you by 
such news as it is mine to bring.” 

She looked now as if she scarcely understood. 


By Rafael Sabatini 


Illustrated by Gordon Stevenson 


“The sun is gone, Magnificent,” said IL. “You had best 
get me hanged 

His brow darkened, for there was a note of mockery and 
triumph in my voice. 

“You have fooled me, animal,” he cried. His jaw set, and 
his eyes continued to regard me with an evil glow. Then he 
laughed terribly, shrugged his shoulders, and spoke again. 
“ After all, it shall avail you little.” He turned to the carnifex. 
“Federigo, do your work,” said he, whereupon the fellow 
stepped behind me, and the halberdicrs ranged themselves one 
on either side of me again. 

“ 4 word ere I go, Messer del’ Orca,” I demanded insolently. 


gathered assurance from what seemed to him so monstrous an 


exaggeration, 
**By your own words are you confounded,” said he. “Out 
of your own mouth have you proven your lies. Assuming 


that all you say were true, how could you, who since last night 
have been a prisoner, have got a messenger to bear anything 
from you to Cesare Borgia? 

I looked at him with a contemptuous amusement that 
daunted him. 

“Where is Mariani?’ I asked quietly. ‘Where is the father 
of the lad you so brutally and wantonly slew yesternight? 
Seek him throuzhout Cesena, and when you find him not, per- 


“If I will wed him to-night, he has 
promised that you shall go free,” she said 
“He says that he can bring 
neighborhood at a 


in a whisper. 
a priest from the 
moment’s notice.” 

“Do not heed him,” I cried sternly. 

“I do not heed him,” said she, more 
composedly. “If he seeks to force me, I 
shall find a way of setting myself free. 
Death were a sweet and restful thing after 
all that I have suffered in these days.” 

Then she fell suddenly to weeping. 

“Think me not an utter coward, Laz- 
zaro. Willingly would I do this thing to 
save so noble a life as yours, did I not 
think that you must hate me forit. I was 
stout and firm in my refusal, confident that 
you would have had me so. Was I not 
right, my poor, poor Lazzaro?” 

“Madonna, you were right.” 

“And you are to die, amor mio,” she 
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The Story from the Beginning 


The story is of Lazarro Biancomonte, the son of an enemy 
of Giovanni Sforza, Lord of Pesaro, who held him prisoner, 
forcing him to become his jester under the name of Boccadoro. 
For three years Boccadoro dwells at the Court of Pesaro 
waiting a chance for revenge. Finally Sforza plays a bitter 
trick upor him, which he resents, so that he is obliged to flee 
the court. Lucrezia Borgia, wife of Sforza, sends him with 
letters to her brother, Cesare Borgia, in Rome. He is ordered 
to return to Pesaro, taking some secret papers to Lucrezia. 
During his stay in Rome he makes an enemy of Ramiro, one 
of the officers of Borgia’s army. 

On his way back to Pesaro, still traveling in his fool’s garb 
for greater safety, but wearing over it a cloak and hat whic 
conceal it, cadoro comes upon a beautiful young woman, 
Paola Sforza di Santafior, attended by a company of grooms, 
making her escape from Rome, to avoid a marriage with I¢- 
nacio Borgia. Boccadoro offers to be her guide over the road, 
and is fortunate in defending her through the perils of the 
journey. As her protector and preserver, he is able to re- 
enter Pesaro. 

At the command of her family Lucrezia Borgia obtains a 
divorce from Sforza; on his return the Lord of Pesaro ‘s 
desirous of marrying Paola. He compels the fool, Boccadoro, 
to write verses to her which win a certain regard for their 


At a banquet after this battle Boccadoro sings an ode in 
praise of the prowess of Sforza in battle, which arouses 
tremendous enthusiasm. Knowing it is impossible for 
the city to hold out against the forces of rgia, Sforza 
flees to Bologna, Paola and her brother remaining in 
Pesaro. When the city is invested by the army of Borgia, 
Boccadoro decides to return to his mother at her little home 
in the mountains, but he promises Paola that if she ever has 

him he will come. 

Two years pass, and suddenly a messenger arrives. Boc- 
cadoro hastens to Pesaro to find that Paola is to be married 
to Ignacio Borgia. Ramiro, now Governor of Cesena, is also 
forcing his attentions upon her, and is furious at being re- 
pulsed. In his rage he drugs Paola’s wine, and she falls into 
a deep coma, being pronounced dead. 

The funeral is held and Boccadoro remains in the church to 
pray. Looking upon his lady for the last time, he notices that 
she is breathing, and removes her from the coffin just in time to 
save her from Ramiro, who comes to the church in the night 
to steal her away. 

Regaining her senses, Paola realizes her love for Boccadoro, 
and they escape from the city together, but the following morn- 
ing Boccadoro is captured by Ramiro and carried off to Cesena, 
leaving Paola in hiding. 


haps you will realize that one who had seen 
his own son suffer such an outrageous and 
cruel death at your brigand’s hands would 
be a willing and ready instrument in an 
act that should avenge him.” 

What a consternation was his! He 
must have missed Mariani early in the 
day, for he took no measure, asked no 
questions that might confirm or refute 
the thing I announced. His face grew 
livid, and his knees loosened. He sank 
on to a chair and mopped: the cold sweat 
from his brow with his great brown hand. 
No thought had he now for the eyes of his 
officers or their opinions. Fear, icy and 
horrid, such fear as in his time he had 
inspired in a thousand hearts was now 
possessed of his. Sweet indeed was the 
flavor of my vengeance. 

His officers instinctively drew away from 
him before the guilt so clearly written on 





murmured, 
promise of happiness seemed held out to 
us. And yet, were you to live at the price 
at which life is offered you, would your 
life be endurable? Tell me the truth, 
Lazzaro; swear it to me. For if life is the 
dearer thing to you, why then, you shall 


“You are to die when the supposed writer. 


bravery. 


eantime Cesare Borgia, in his conquest of Italy, is moving 
toward Pesaro, yet Sforza remains idle and unprepare 
attack which is coming. 
forces of Borgia are marching on Pesaro. Sforza is terrified. 
Boccadoro assumes his armor and, while Sforza hides, goes 
out and leads the forces of Pesaro to victory, wearing a helm 
which conceals his face. Sforza receives the credit for this 


ie soon 


or the 


Finally word is brought that the while Ramiro discovers that 


is about to do when 
alone with Paola. 
with his men. 


discovers that the burly tyrant is in a conspiracy 
to assassinate Cesare Borgia, and manages to steal a 
letter proving this fact, forwarding it to Cesare. ean- 
R i Boccadoro has tricked him, 

when Paola is captured and brought in by his men. This 
determines him to hang Boccadoro forthwith, which he 
iceadien requests a 

Ramiro grants the request and retires 


his face, and their eyes were full of doubt 
as to how they should proceed and of 
some fear—for it must have been passing 
through their minds that they stood, them- 
selves, in danger of being involved with him 
in the Duke’s punishment of his disloyalty. 

This was more than had ever entered 
————= into my calculations or found room in my 


last word 





have your life.” 

“Need you ask me, Paola?” ques- 
tioned I. “Does not your heart tell you how much easier is 
death than would be such a life as I must lead hereafter, even if 
we could trust Ramiro, which we cannot. Be brave, Madonna, 
and help me to be brave and to bear myself with a becoming 
fortitude. Now listen to what I have to tell you. Ramiro 
del’ Orca is a traitor who is plotting the death of his overlord. 
Proofs of it are by now in the hands of Cesare Borgia, and in 
some seven or eight hours the Duke himself should be here to 
put this monster to the question touching those matters. 
I will say a word in his ear ere I depart that will fill his mind 
with a very wholesome fear, and you will find that during the 
few hours left him he will have little leisure to think of you and 
afflict you with his odious wooing. Be strong, then, for a little 
while, for Cesare is coming to set you free.” 

She looked at me now with eyes that were wide open. 
Suddenly— 

““Could we not gain time?” she cried, and in her eagerness 
she rose and set her hands upon my shoulders. “Could I 
not pretend to acquiesce to his wishes, and so delay your 
end?” 

“T have thought of it,” I answered gloomily, “but the 
thought has brought me no hope. Ramiro is not to be trusted. 
He might tell you that he sets me free, but he dare not do so; 
he fears that I may have knowledge of his dealings with Vitelli, 
and assuredly he would break faith with us. Again the coming 
of the Duke might be delayed. Alas!” I ended in despair, 
“there is nothing to be done but to let things run their 
course,” 

There was even more in my mind than I expressed. My 
mistrust of Ramiro went further than I had explained, and 
concerning Madonna more closely than it did me. 

“Nay, Lazzaro mine,” she still protested, “‘I will attempt it. 
It is, at least, well worth the risk.” 

“You forget,” sai@I, “that even when Cesare comes we 
cannot say how he will bear himself toward you. You were 
to have been betrothed to his cousin, Ignacio. It is a matter 
upon which he may insist.” 

She looked at me for a moment with anguish in her eyes 
that turned my misery into torture. 

“Lazzaro,” she moaned, “was ever woman so beset?” 

Then the door of the anteroom opened. I whispered a word 
to her, and in obedience she sprang back, and sank limp and 
broken on the chair once again. 

Ramiro entered, his men behind him, his face alight with 
eagerness. There and then I swamped his hopes. 


He looked at me sharply, wondering at the tone I took. 

““Say it and begone,” he sullenly permitted me. 

I paused a moment to choose fitting words for that porten- 
tous death-song of mine. At length— 

“You boasted to me a little while ago,” said I, smiling 
grimly, “that the man did not live who had thrice fooled you. 
That man does live, for that man am I.” 

“Bah!” he returned contemptuously. “You may take 
what pride you will from such a thought. You are upon the 
threshold of death.” 

“True, but the thought is one that affords me more com- 
fort and joy than pride. As much comfort and joy as 
you shall take horror when I tell you in what manner I have 
fooled you.” I paused to heighten the sensation of my words. 

“To such good purpose have I used my wits that ere another 
sun shall rise and set you will have followed me along the black 
road that I am now treading—the road whose bourne is the 
gallows. Bethink you of the charred paper that last night you 
brushed from this table when you awoke to find a candle fallen 
on the treacherous letter Vitellozzo Vitelli sent you in the 
lining of a hat.” 

His jaw fell, his face flamed redder than ever for a second, 
then it went gray as ashes. 

‘“‘Of what do you prate, fool?” he questioned huskily, seek- 
ing to bluster it before the startled glances of his officers. 

“T speak,” said I, “of that charred paper. It was I who 
laid the candle across it; but it was a virgin sheet I burned. 
Vitelli’s letter I had first abstracted.” 

“You lie!” he almost screamed. 

“To prove that I do not, I will tell you what it contained. 
It held proof that bribed by the Tyrant of Citta di Castello 
you had undertaken to post an arbalister to slay the Duke on 
the occasion of his coming visit to Cesena.” 

He glared at me a moment in furious amazement. Then he 
turned to his officers. 

“Do not heed him,” he bade them. “The dog lies to sow 
doubts in your minds ere he goes out to hang. It is a puerile 
revenge.” ¢ “ 

“‘By to-morrow you will know whether I have lied or not. 
Nay, before then shall you know it, for by midnight Cesare 
Borgia should be at Cesena. Vitellozzo Vitelli’s letter is in 
his hands by now.” 

At that Ramiro burst into a laugh. So convinced was he 
of the impossibility of my having got the letter to the Duke 
even if what I had said of its abstraction were true, that he 


, 


hopes. By a brisk appeal to them, it almost 
seemed that I might work my salvation in this eleventh hour. 

Madonna watched the scene with eyes that suggested to 
me that the same hope had arisen in her own mind. My 
halberdiers and the carnifex alone stood stolidly indifferent. 
Ramiro was to them the man that hired them; with his in- 
triguing they had no concern. 


OR a moment or two there was a silence, and Ramiro sat 
staring before him, his white face glistening with the sweat 
of fear. A very coward at heart was this overbearing ogre of 
Cesena, who for years had been the terror and scourge of the 
countryside. At last he mastered his emotion and sprang up. 
“You have had the laugh of me,” he snarled, fury now 
ringing in his voice. ‘ But ere you die you may regret it that 
you mocked me.” 

He turned to the executioner. 

“Strip him,” he commanded fiercely. “He shall not hang 
as I intended—at least not before we have torn every bone of 
his body from its socket. To the cord with him!” And he 
pointed to the torture at the end of the hall. 

The executioner made shift to obey him when suddenly 
Madonna Paola leaped to her feet, her cheeks flushed and her 
eyes bright with a new excitement. 

“Ts there none here,” she cried, “that will draw his sword in 
the service of his overlord, Duke Valentino? There stands a 
traitor, and there one who has proven his loyalty to Cesare 
Borgia. The Duke is likely to demand a heavy price for the 
life of that faithful one to whose warning he owes his escape 
of assassination. Will none of you side now with the right that 
anon you may stand well with Cesare Borgia when he comes? 
Or, by idly allowing this traitor to have his way, will you 
participate in the punishment that must be his?” 

It was the very spur they needed. And scarce was that 
final question of hers flung at those knaves, when the answer 
came from one of them. It was that same sturdy Lupone. 

“T, for one, am for the Duke,” said he, and his sword leaped 
from its scabbard. ‘I draw my iron for Valentino. Let every 
loyal man do likewise and seize this traitor.”” And with his 
sword he pointed at Ramiro. 

In an instant three others bared their weapons and ranged 
themselves beside him. The remaining two—of whom was 
Lucagnolo—folded their hands, manifesting by that im- 
passivity that they were minded to take neither one side nor 
the other. 

The carnifex paused in his labors of undressing me, and the 
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affair promised to grow interesting. But Ramiro did not stand 


his ground. Fury swelling his veins and crimsoning his huge 
face, he sprang to the door and bellowed to his guards. Six 
men trooped in almost at once, and reinforced by the halber 
diers that had been guarding me, they made short work of the 
resistance of those four officers. In as little time as it takes 
me to record it, they were disarmed and ranged against the 
wall behind those guards and others that had come to their 
support—to be dealt with by Ramiro after he had dealt with 
me. 

His fear of Cesare’s coming was put by for the moment in his 
fierce lust to be avenged upon me who had betrayed him and 
the officers who had turned against him. Madonna sank back 
once more in her despai® 

“Now, Federigo,” said Ramiro grimly, “I am waiting.” 

The executioner resumed his work, and in an instant I stood 
stripped of my brigandine. As the fellow led me, unresisting 
to the torture—for what resistance could have availed me 
now?—I tried to pray for strength to endure what was to 
come. 

I cast a last glance at Madonna. She had fallen on her 
knees, and with folded hands was praying intently, none 
heeding her. 

Federigo halted me beneath the pulleys, and his horrid 
hands grew busy adjusting the ropes to my wrists. 

And then, when the last ray of hope had faded, but before 
the executioner had completed his hideous task, a trumpet- 
blast, winding a challenge to the gates of the Castle of 
Cesena, suddenly rang out upon the evening air, and startled 
us all by its sudden and imperious note. 


CHAPTER XXI 
AVE CSAR! 


OR just an instant I allowed 

myself to be tortured by the 
hope that a miracle had happened, 
and here was Cesare Borgia come a 
good eight hours before it was possi- 
ble for Mariani to have fetched him 
from Faenza. The same doubt 
may have crossed Ramiro’s mind, 
for he changed color and sprang to 
the door to bawl an order forbidding 
his men to lower the bridge. 

But he was too late. Before he 
was answered by his followers, we 
heard the creaking of the hinges and 
the rattle of the running chains, 
ending in a thud that told us the 
drawbridge had dropped across the 
moat. Then came the loud con- 
tinuous thunder of many hoofs upon 
its timbers. Paralyzed by fear 
Ramiro stood where he had halted, 
turning his eyes wildly in this direc- 
tion and in that, but never moving 
one way or the other. 

It must be Cesare, I swore to my- 
self. Who else could ride to Cesena 
with such numbers? But then, if it 
was Cesare, it could not be that he 
had seen Mariani, for he could not 
have ridden from Faenza. Madonna 
had risen too, and with a white face 
and straining eyes she was looking 
towards the door. 

And then our doubts were ended. 
There was a jangle of spurs and the 
fall of feet, and through the open 
door stepped a straight, martial 
figure in a doublet of deep crimson 
velvet, trimmed with costly lynx 
furs and slashed with satin in the 
sleeves and shoulder-puffs; jewels 
gleamed in the massive chain across 
his breast and at the marroquin 
girdle that carried his bronze-hilted 
sword; his hose was of red silk, and 
his great black boots were armed 
with golden spurs. But to crown 
all this very regal splendor was the 
beautiful, pale, cold face of Cesare 
Borgia, from out of which two black 
eyes flashed and played like sword- 
points on the company. 

Behind him surged a press of 
mercenaries, in steel, their weapons 
naked in their hands, so that no 
doubt was left of the character of this 
visit. 

_Collecting himself, and bethinking 
him that, after all, he had best 
dissemble a good countenance, 
Ramiro advanced respectfully to 
meet his overlord. But ere he had 
— three steps the Duke stayed 
lim. 
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She looked at me with eyes that were wide with terror. 
she cried, ‘and thus delay your end?” 


“Stand where you are, traitor,’’ was the imperious com 
mand. “I'll trust you no nearer to my person.”” And to 
emphasize his words he raised his gloved left hand, which had 
been resting on his sword-hilt, and in which I now observed that 
he held a paper. 

Whether Ramiro recognized it, or whether it was that the 
mere sight of a paper reminded him of the letter which on my 
testimony should be in Cesare’s keeping, or whether again the 
word “traitor” with which Cesare branded him drove the 
iron deeper into his soul, I cannot say; but to this I can testify: 
that he turned a livid green, and stood there before his for- 
midable master in an attitude so stricken as to have aroused 
pity for any man less a villain than was he. 


ND now Cesare’s eye, traveling round, alighted on Madonna 
Paola, standing back in the shadows to which she had 
instinctively withdrawn at his coming. At sight of her he 
recoiled a pace, deeming, no doubt, that it was an apparition 
stood before him. Then he looked again, and being a man 
whose mind was above puerile superstitions, he assured himself 
that by whatever miracle the thing was wrought, the figure 
before him was the living body of Madonna Paola Sforza di 
Santafior. He swept the velvet cap with its jeweled plume 
from off his auburn locks, and bowed low before her. 
““Madonna, how are you come to life again, and how do I 
find you here of all places?” 
She made no ado about enlightening him. 
‘That villain,” said she, and her finger pointed straight and 
firmly at Ramiro, “‘put a sleeping-potion in my wine on the 
last night he dined with us at Pesaro, and when all thought me 





“Could we not gain time,” 
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dead he came to the Church of San Domenico with his men to 
carry off my sleeping body. He would have succeeded but that 
Lazzaro Biancomonte there, whom you have stayed him in the 
act of torturing to death, was beforehand and saved me from 
his clutches fora time. This morning at Cattolica his searching 
sbirri discovered me and brought me hither, where I have 
been for the past three hours, and where, but for your Ex- 
cellency’s timely arrival, I shudder to think of the indignities 
I might have suffered.” 

“IT thank you, Madonna, for this clear succinctness,” 
answered Cesare boldly, as was his habit. They say he was a 
passionate man, and such indeed I do believe him to have been; 
but even in the hottest frenzy of rage, outwardly he was ever 
the same—icily cold and tranquil. And this, no doubt, was the 
thing that made him terrible. 

‘Presently, Madonna,” he pursued, “I shall ask you to tell 
me how it chanced that, having saved you, Messer Bianco- 
monte did not bear you to your brother’s house. But first I 
have business with my Governor of Cesena—a score which is 
rendered, if possible, heavier than it already stood by this 
thing that you have told me.” 

““My lord,” cried out Ramiro, finding his tongue at last, 
“Madonna has misinformed you. I know nothing of who 
administered the sleeping-potion. Certainly it was not I. I 
heard a rumor that her body had been stolen, and—” 

“Silence!” Cesare commanded sternly. ‘Did I question 
you, dog?” 

His beautiful, terrible eyes fastened upon Ramiro in a glance 
that defied the man to answer him. Cowed, like a hound at 
sight of the whip, Ramiro whimpered into silence. 

Cesare waved his hand in his 
direction, half-turning to the men- 
at-arms behind him. 

“Take and disarm him,” was his 
passionless command. And while 
they were doing his bidding, he 
turned to me and ordered the 
executioner beside me to unbind 
my hands and set me at liberty. 

“T owe you a heavy debt, Messer 
Biancomonte,” he said, without any 
warmth, even now that his voice was 
laden with a message of gratitude. 
“Tt shall be discharged. It is thanks 
to your daring and resource that the 
seneschal Mariani was able to bring 
me this letter, this piece of culminat- 
ing proof against Ramiro del’ Orca. 
It is fortunate for you that Mariani 
was not put to it to ride to Faenza 
to find me, or else I am afraid we 
had not reached Cesena in time to 
save your life. I met him some 
leagues this side of Faenza, as I was 
on my way to Sinigaglia.” 

He turned abruptly to Ramiro. 

“In this letter which Vitelli 
wrote you,” said he, “‘it is suggested 
that there are others in the conspir- 
acy. Tell me, now, who are those 
others? See that you answer me 
with truth, for I shall compel proofs 
from you of such accusations as you 
may make.” 

“My lord,” said Ramiro, ‘I must 
first ask your Excellency to be 
a little plainer with me. To what 
conspiracy is it that you refer? I 
know of none. What is this letter 
which you say Vitelli wrote me? 
I take it you refer to the Lord of 
Citta di Castello. But I can recall 
no letters passing between us. My 
acquaintance with him is of the 
slightest.” 

Cesare looked at him a second. 

“Approach,” he curtly bade him, 
and Ramiro came forward, one of the 
Borgia halberdiers on either side of 
him, each holding him by an arm. 
The Duke thrust the letter under his 
eyes. ‘Have you never seen that 
before?” 


,RAMIRO looked at it a moment 
and his attempt at dissembling 
bewilderment was a ludicrous thing 
to witness. 
““Never,”’ he said brazenly at last. 
Cesare folded the letter and 
slipped it into the breast of his 


doublet. From his girdle he took 
a second paper. He turned from 
Ramiro. 


“Don Miguel,” he called. 

From behind his men-at-arms 
a tall man, all dressed in black, 
stood forward. It was Cesare’s 
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Spanish captain, one whose name was as well known and as 
well dreaded in Italy as Cesare’s own. The Duke held out to 
him the paper that he had produced. 

“You heard the question that I asked Messer del’ Orca?” 
he inquired. 

“T heard, Illustrious,” answered Miguel, with a bow. 

“See that you obtain me an answer to it, as well as an 
account of the other matters that I have noted on this list— 
concerning the misappropriation of stores, the retention of 
taxes illicitly levied, and the wanton cruelty towards my good 
citizens of Cesena. Put him to the question without delay, 
and record me his replies. The implements are yonder.” 

“Mercy, my lord,” rang now the voice of Ramiro, laden with 
horrid fear. “I will speak.” 

“Then do so—to Don Miguel. He will question you in my 
name.”’ He turned to Madonna. “Madonna Paola, may I 
conduct you hence? Messer Biancomonte, attend us.” 

The three of us went intoan anteroom. A servant had lighted 
the tapers and closed the doors, and the Duke turned to me. 

“First, Messer Biancomonte, to discharge my debt. You 
are, if I am not misinformed, the lord by right of birth of 
certain lands that bear your name, which suffered sequestra- 
tion during the reign of the late Costanzo, Tyrant of Pesaro, 
whose son Giovanni upheld that confiscation. Am I right?” 

“Your Excellency is very well informed. The Lord of 
Pesaro did make me tardy restitution—so tardy, indeed, that 
the lands which he restored to me had already virtually 
passed from his possession.” 

Cesare smiled. 

“In recompense for the service you have rendered me this 
day,” said he, and my heart thrilled at the words and at the 
thought of the joy which I was about to bear to my old mother, 
“T reinvest you in your lands of Biancomonte for so long as 
you are content to recognize in me your overlord, and to be 
loyal, true and faithful to my rule.” 

I bowed, murmuring something of the joy I felt and the 
devotion I should entertain. 

“Then that is done with. You shall have the deed from my 
hand by morning. And now, Madonna, will you grant me 
some explanation of your conduct in leaving Pesaro in this 
man’s company, when you awakened from the effects of the 
potion Ramiro gave you?” 

Her eyes fell before the scrutiny of his, and when they were 
raised again it was to meet my glance, and if Cesare could not, 
for himself, read the message of those eyes, why then, his 
penetration was by no means what the world accounted it. 


“My lord,” I cried, “let me explain. I love Madonna Paola. 
It was love of her that led me to the church and kept me there 
that night. It was love of her and the overmastering passion of 
my grief at her so sudden death that led me, in a madness, to 
desire once more to look upon her face ere they delivered it to 
earth’s keeping. Thus was it that I came to discover that she 
lived; thus was it that I anticipated Ramiro del’ Orca. He 
came upon us almost before I had raised her from the coffin, 
yet love lent me strength and craft to delude him. We hid 
awhile in the sacristy, and it was there, after Madonna had 
revived, that the pent-up passion of years burst the bonds 
with which reason had bidden me restrain it.” 

“You are a bold man to tell me this. And you, Madonna,” 
he cried, turning suddenly to her, “what have you to say?” 

“Only, my lord, that I have suffered more I think in these 
past few days than has ever fallen to the lifetime’s share of 
another woman. I think, my lord, that I have suffered enough 
to have earned me a little peace and a little happiness for the 
remainder of my days. All my life have men plagued me with 
marriages that were hateful to me, and this has culminated 
in the brutal act of Ramiro del’ Orca. Do you not think that 
I have endured enough?” 

He stared at her for a moment. 

“Then you love this fellow?” he gasped. “You, Madonna 
Paola Sforza di Santafior, one of the noblest ladies in all Italy, 
confess to love this lordling of a few barren acres?” 

“T loved him, Illustrious, when he was less, much less, than 
that. I loved him when he was little better than the Fool of 
the Court of Pesaro, and not even the shame of the motley 
that disgraced him could stay the impulse of my affections.” 

He laughed curiously. 

“By my faith,” said he, “I have gone through life com- 
plaining of the want of frankness in the men and women I have 
met. But you two seem to deal in it liberally enough to satisfy 
the most ardent seeker after truth.” Then he grew sterner. 
“But what account of this evening’s adventure am I to bear to 
my cousin Ignacio?” 

She hung her head in silence, whilst my own spirit trembled. 
Then suddenly I spoke. 

“My lord,” said I, “if you take her back to Pesaro, you may 
keep the deed of Biancomonte. For unless Madonna Paola 
goes thither with me, your gift is a barren one, your reward 
of no account or value to me.” 

“T would not have it so,” said he, his head on one side and 
his fingers toying with his auburn beard. ‘“ You saved my life, 
and you must be rewarded fittingly.” 


The Gold in Lost 


T WAS Stan Fraser’s idea, not mine. Stan was always 

having ideas, and most of them didn’t come to any- 

thing, but this one was better. We both wanted to go to 

college, but that wasn’t the easiest thing to do when we 
hadn’t any money. Our folks were always going to have 
money but somehow they never got around to it. Well, 
Stan and I had been studying geology during our last year in 
high school, and one night, when we were grinding away 
together over at his house, the big idea came to him. And this 
time he really had something. I could see that right away, 
though I held back at first, the way I always did. 

“They haven’t found all the gold there is in California,” 
said Stan, taking an interest in life all of a sudden. 

“How do you know they haven’t?” I asked. “It stands to 
reason they wouldn’t stop looking until they’d found all that 
could be found.” 

“Doesn’t make any difference,” said Stan. ‘“There’s a 
lot of things people might as well have thought of two or 
three hundred years ago, and didn’t. Look at radio.” 

Then Stan pulled out one of those Geological Survey maps. 
You know the kind if you’ve ever been out of sight of your 
own front yard. It showed a piece of the coast of California. 
Stan has his reasons, and I have my reasons, and I guess maybe 
Old Man Simpson has his, and some other people have theirs 
for not telling just where this piece of coast is. I hope you 
won’t mind that. But you can get there if you stars from San 
Francisco and go far enough, the way Stan and I did. 

“Now, look here,” said Stan. “In the first place the moun- 
tains come clear out to the coast. There’s a hundred-mile 
stretch where there isn’t even a road. That’s from Papini’s, 
where Roaring Creek comes in, down to Ventana. Now look 
again. All along that coast there’s little streams running 
down, and at the head of those streams there’s mines marked— 
abandoned mines. Here and there somebody came along and 
dug a little and went away again. Look. ‘Calarima Mine. 
Abandoned.’ ‘Burro Mine. Abandoned.’ Get that? Like 
as not some fellow’s burro got to kicking around and kicked 
up a nugget. So the fellow scraped around a bit and did some 
blasting, and found a few more nuggets, but not enough to 
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pay, and gave it up. Here’s another. ‘Lost Canyon Mine. 
Abandoned.” Now, why were those mines abandoned? 
Wasn’t it because they couldn’t find any more pay rock?” 

Stan liked to ask questions like this, as though he were 
making a speech. But he wasn’t like Cicero or Patrick Henry; 
he always waited for an answer. So I said: “T’ll bite. Why 
wasn’t there any more pay rock?” 

“Tt had all washed down into the canyons,” said Stan. 
“There aren’t any mines down there. There aren’t any roads. 
There aren’t even any good trails. Hardly anybody’s been 
there and those that have been there haven’t figured out 
where that gold is. Well, I have. And you and I are going 
down there and get some of it. We'll pan it out, do you see? 
We'll make out we’re going on a fishing trip. Nobody needs to 
know anything about it—not even our folks—till we get back. 
Then we'll saunter in, kind of aimless like, and say, as though 
we'd just thought of it: ‘Oh, here’s something we found while 
we were away.’ Then we'll get out our buckskin bags—you 
always carry gold in buckskin bags, you know—and pour it 
out on the table. If we can’t get enough to pay our expenses 
through U. C. I miss my guess.” 


TAN was walking up and down by this time, and his eyes 

had a shine in them that meant just one thing. Stan 
would go down there if he had to goalone. He’d go if he had to 
crawl on his hands and knees. And I got to believing him, the 
way I almost always did when he got really lighted up with one 
of those ideas of his. 

Well, our folks couldn’t very well object to our going on a 
fishing trip. The way we put it to them was that we’d save 
money, because we’d wear old clothes, and we’d live partly 
on fish and berries and maybe a grouse or quail once ina while, 
and we wouldn’t be spending our money going to the movies, 
or on sodas, or buying new parts for our radio sets, the way 
we would at home. Stan’s dad said it looked almost as though 
he ought to pay Stan a salary for staying away, and if he 
stayed away long enough he could pretty nearly pay off the 
mortgage on what he could save. 

So we started off, first by train, then by a stage that went 
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“Then, Illustrious, in payment for my preservation of your 
life, do you render happy mine, and we shall thus be quits.” 

“My lord,” cried Paola, putting forth her hands in supplica- 
tion, “if you have ever loved, befriend us now.” 

A shadow darkened his face for an instant, then it was gone, 
and his expression was as inscrutable as ever. Yet he took her 
hands in his and looked down into her eyes. 

“They say that Iam hard, bloodthirsty and unfeeling,” he said 
in tones that were almost of complaint. “But I am not proof 
against so much appeal. Ignacio must find him a bride in Spain; 
and if he is wise he will see to it that he finds him a willing one. 

“As for you two, Cesare Borgia shall stand your friend. He 
owes you no less. I will be godfather to your nuptials. Thus 
shall the blame and consequences rest on me. Paola Sforza di 
Santafior is dead, men think. We will leave them thinking it. 
Filippo must knowthetruth. But youcan trust me to make your 
brother take a reasonable view of what has come to pass. After 
all, there may bea disparity. in yourranks. But it is purely ad- 
ventitious, for noble though you may be, Madonna Paola, you 
are wedding one who seems no less noble at heart, whatever the 
parts he may have played in life.” He smiled inscrutably, as he 
added: “I have in mind that you once sought service with me, 
Messer Biancomonte, and if a martial life allures you still, I'll 
make you lord of something better far than Biancomonte.” 

I thanked him, and Madonna joined me in that expression 
of gratitude—an expression that fell very short of all that was 
in our hearts. But touching that offer of his that I should 
follow his fortunes, I begged him not to insist. 

“The possession of Biancomonte has from my cradle been 
the goal of all my hopes. It is patrimony enough for me, and 
there, with Madonna Paola, I’ll take a long farewell of ambi- 
tion, which is but the seed of discontent.” 


_ let me pause. We were married on the morrow, which 
was Christmas Eve, and in the grey dawn of the Christ- 
mas morning we set out for Biancomonte with the escort which 
Cesare Borgia placed at our disposal. 

The sun of that Christmas Day was setting as we drew near 
to Biancomonte and the humble dwelling of my old mother. 
We fell into talk of her once more. Suddenly Paola turned in 
her saddle to confront me. 

“Tell me, Lord of Biancomonte, will she love me a little, 
think you?” she asked, to plague me. 

“Who would not love you, Lady of Biancomonte? 
questioned I. 


’ 


’ counter- 


THE END 


Canyon 


over nills and through deep canyons where you wouldn’t 
have thought a caterpillar could have hung on; but the stage 
did hang on most of the time, though we slipped off the road 
once and had to work half a day helping the driver get her 
back on again; and all the time the hills were turning into 
mountains and the mountains getting bigger. 

By and by the road ran through a gate into a corral, and 
that was the last ranch house, and the road didn’t go any 
further. The driver showed us the trail. ‘ You'll be mighty 
lonesome,” he said. ‘ You can go a hundred miles and maybe 
you won’t see half a dozen people.” Well, as it turned out, we 
saw about three people too many, at that. 

“That’s what we like,” said Stan, and away we went. 

The first night we camped high up, under a white oak tree 
by a spring. The next day we went along a ridge where the 
pine needles were as deep and soft almost as an old-fashioned 
feather bed. That day we saw half a dozen deer. They were 
so tame they’d let us get within a hundred feet or less, and 
then they’d kick up their heels and go flying, right over the 
tops of the chaparral. Away to the East there was a range of 
hills that looked as if they were made of chalk, they were so 
white, and there was a valley in between so hot nothing but 
sage-brush and cactus could grow there. But on the West 
you could look clear down three or four thousand feet, steeper 
than the roof of a house, to the ocean. 

We camped up there that night. It was lonesome, all right, 
but somehow, when you’re lying on your back and looking up 
through the pine branches at a million stars or so, you kind of 
like being lonesome. Well, as Stan said, it was the sort of 
country there would be gold in if there was gold anywhere. It 
looked brand new, as though it had just been finished the day 
before yesterday and all the chips hadn’t been swept up. 

The day after that we came on the Lost Canyon mine, as we 
doped it out from our maps. It was called Lost Canyon, as 
we afterwards figured out, because the canyon took a sudden 
turn, and the opening from the ocean side was so narrow you 
could go by along the beach without knowing there was more 
than a gully there. The mine was up near the head of the 

(Continued on page 32) 
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What Do 


You Want To Be: 


VI.—A Banker or Financier? 


By William G. Shepherd 
Illustrated by John Edwin Jackson 





HAT sounds like 
something big: 
being a banker. 
Who’s the 
fellow that dares to try for 
a position in life like that? 
Think of sitting in an of- 
fice, watching money pour 
in through the window, and 
of meeting, every day, all 
kinds of people who want to 
borrow money of your 
bank? Why, the banker is 
about the biggest man in 
town. His building is finer, 
perhaps, than any of the 
other business buildings, 
with its big white front and 
its polished furnishings. 
Everybody wants to know 
the banker. Who’s the fel- 
low that has the nerve even 
to dare to hope that some 
day he’ll be a banker? 

Well, it’s not a foolish 
hope. You’d be surprised 
to know how earnestly 
bankers are hunting for 
young men who want to be 
bankers and who have the 
qualifications. 

These white-collared, 
well-dressed, influential gen- 
tlemen, known as bankers, 
have actually established 
schools for banking and fi- 
nance in many cities. They 
have organized the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. It has local chapters in numerous 
places; perhaps theresis one in your town. These local chap- 
ters go so far as to give night school lessons in banking to 
young men who have jobs of one sort or another in financial 
institutions. 

It isn’t too high up for any sensible boy with brains to aim 
at—this job of banking. Boy Scout training, with a sense of 
responsibility and diamond-pure honesty, will help a future 
banker, for the simple reason that the very minute the public 
doubts the honesty of a banker, or the reliability of a bank, 
that doubt creates a cyclone. Hundreds of people storm the 
bank’s doors to get their money, and you have that 
thing which bankers dread—a ‘“‘run on the bank.” 











start what is called a “sav- 
ings account.” The banker 
pays them, perhaps, three 
cents or four cents a year 
for the use of each dollar, 
and he expects that de- 
positors will not ask him to 
return their money to them 
quickly. Some of the de- 
positors may start what is 
called a “checking account.” 
People with checking ac- 
counts are expected to ask 
for some of their money any 
time they want it. The 
banker, as a rule, doesn’t 
pay interest on checking ac- 
counts. These depositors 
give the bankers money to 
work with, or, rather, they 
give him money power. 





OW, he must find cus- 

tomers for this money 
power. (You can begin to 
see that it takes brains, and 
much knowledge of busi- 
ness, to be a_ banker.) 
What this man has really 
done has been to borrow 
money from you and me. 
For our part, we say we 
’ “deposited” our money; 
on ‘A what we really did was to 


bins { eae ah lend money to an institu- 


sm f 3 tion we trusted. We are 


always glad enough to do 








of money, that a bank deals in. This power of money is 
a thing that can’t be kept under lock and key any more 
than the power of electricity. Just as an electrician might 
turn his wires, and send his current in measured quanti- 
ties, to this factory or that, so the banker can direct the 
power of the money that he holds wherever his business sense 
tells him is best. 

The banker gets his money, first, from depositors; that means 
you or me or anyone else who goes up to the bank window and 
hands in real, hard-earned money. Some of these depositors 
put in their money in order to save it and have it grow; they 


this because we shaii either 
receive pay for the use of our money; or, if we open a “checking 
account,” we shall have the satisfaction of knowing that our 
money and our credit are safe, and that some of the bank’s 
money power, or credit, is in our hands for our own use. We 
have favored the banker by making a deposit in his bank; he 
repays us, in true business fashion, by paying us for its use 
or by taking care of it for us. To a certain extent we have 
thus become part of the banking system of America. 

Boy Scouts are supposed to secure all the knowledge they 
can on every subject. Even if he doesn’t intend to go into 
banking, a boy ought to know as much, at least, about banking 

as I’ve already told—the depositor’s end of bank- 
ing—for the Boy Scout who doesn’t intend to 





The reputation of a banker for honesty and in- 2 
tegrity must be 100 per cent. 


yt is the job of this important man we 
call a banker? If a boy goes into the field 
of banking, what sort of business will he be doing 
in his later years after he has reached his goal? 

A banker doesn’t own all the money he handles. 
His bank doesn’t own it. A banker is a man who 
uses money. He uses its power; he puts it to 
work and draws its wages. Let’s use a crude 
illustration: Here are a lot of people who have 
horses. They are too busy with their other af- 
fairs to find work for these horses to do. Here’s 
a man who knows where the power of horses is 
needed; he’s a specialist in that sort of thing. He 
rents these horses from the people that own them, 
promises to take good care of them and return 
them to the owners whenever they wish; and then 
hires them out, to people who need them, for 
more money than he pays in rent. Such a man 
would be dealing, not in horses, but in the working 
power of horses. 

So a banker or a financier deals in the working 
power of money. He knows where to find jobs 
for money—for your money and my money and 
everyone else’s money. You can see, therefore, 
that a bank isn’t only a place where money is 
kept locked up in big, strong boxes. Of course, 
there must be these strong boxes in a bank to pro- 
tect the money and the papers that represent 





money; yet it is not the money, but the power = = 


what you want to be. 


support. 


York City. 


HIS article is the sixth of a series of twelve designed to help you in deciding 
Engineering, farming, trading, manufacturing and 
salesmanship were covered in previous issues of Boys’ LIFE. 


In discussing these subjects, Mr. Shepherd does not aim to make any one of 
them more attractive than the others, but rather to explain what characteristics 
you must have within you, how you must develop them, and what you will 
accomplish thereby in each of these possible fields of work. 


If you read this series thoughtfully, it is highly probable that you will gain a 
clearer idea of the characteristics, demands and opportunities in each field, and 
you may learn something about the work at which you wish to spend your life. 
This is an extension of the idea behind the Boy Scout Merit Badge Pamphlets, 
in which an attempt has been made in connection with the seventy-one subjects 
covered, to present facts and information which may be of practical value in 
helping a boy to judge of the subject discussed as a possible career or means of 
This comprehensive library has been prepared with the specific 
objective of serving the scout in helping him, while working for higher scout 
honors, to discover in himself those natural aptitudes or preferences which will 
determine his vocation or avocation. 


The entire series is open to you, whether or not you are a boy scout. 


To succeed in any of these vocations or professions a college education is 
valuable. 


For most of them it is essential. 


If there are any questions you wish to have answered, write to Mr. W. G. 
Shepherd, care of the Managing Editor, Boys’ Lire, 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
THE Epirors. 


start a bank account some day hasn’t got the real 
feeling of the Scout game. 

Well, here’s the banker with his deposits of 
other people’s money. What is he to do with 
them? In the first place, remember, he must al- 
ways have enough money on hand, or know where 
he can get it immediately, to return to every de- 
positor, at short notice, every cent that the de- 
positor has put in. A bank that cannot return 
money to its depositors at short notice is prac- 
tically “‘busted,”’ or it will be just as soon as the 
news of its slowness in payments gets out, and 
that much dreaded “run on the bank’ begins. 
Indeed, laws have been passed, both by Congress 
and by State legislatures, to prevent banks from 
getting into such financial difficulties that they 
cannot pay off their depositors at once. 

The next thing the banker must do with this 
money is to find work for it. 

Now, let’s stop a moment here to consider 
what “borrowing money” means. A fellow’s 
father and mother tell him he must mot borrow; 
must not go into debt. Very often, I think, 
fathers or mothers don’t make this question of 
“borrowing money” clear enough. I wish, for 
instance, that my honest, debt-fearing, hard- 
working ‘‘dad” had made it clearer to me; al- 
though, in his time, everyday folks didn’t know as 
much about banking and finance as they do now. 

Banking, at that date, was for rich folks. But 
since then the wise bankers of a newer generation, 
who were mere boys when my father was grown 
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have worked out systems whereby almost everybody in 
America, no matter how little he has saved, can find a place 
for it in a bank. 

Our parents, however, usually advise us against borrowing. 
And they’re right, in a certain sense; the boy or man who 
borrows money because he has wasted his own money, or be- 
cause he wants to purchase something he cannot afford, isn’t 
a square fellow. He’s cheating somebody because he gets 
something he hasn’t earned. 

But there’s another kind of borrowing which is all right. 
That’s borrowing money, not to spend, but to put to work. 
Banks wouldn’t last a minute—in fact, there would be no 
banks—if people didn’t want to borrow money 


past years, in many past years. Credit, indeed, is based on 
a man’s life, thought and character, as well as the amount of 
money he has or the size of his business. 

You see, a man has to start pretty early in life to head 
toward the profession of banking and finance. Boy Scout 
years are not too early; a fellow’s record, in the banking world, 
goes clear back to the time when he was a boy, and clear back 
to the question of what kind of boy he was. And your prepa- 
ration for banking may well begin with studying those around 
you, and thereby learning how to recognize merits in others, 
as well as weaknesses in yourself. You can’t start too early 
in getting ready for banking, for it is the business which under- 
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The big banker laughed, but he gave the young man a 
chance to try out the scheme. Before the year was out the 
young fellow had persuaded a good many of the Italians in his 
district to put their money in “his” bank, and he had a full- 
fledged department under way. To-day, though still young, 
this man is extremely rich, for he finally started his own 
bank in the Italian district. 

I remember a young man who started a bank in a small 
town where there was a slaughter-house. He knew that the 
cattlemen would want a bank in which to keep their money, 
and that they also would want to borrow money with which 
to buy cattle. Instead of going off to a large city near by, the 

cattlemen were glad enough to have a bank 





for business purposes. 

You see our banker, then, sitting in his office 
with all that money of his depositors on his 
hands, for which he must find jobs. Well, in 
comes a business man who wants to “borrow,” 
as we call it. What he really has come to do 
is to offer the banker a job for some of his 
money. He is willing to pay the banker 
higher wages for the use of the money than 
the banker pays us; which is how the banker 
makes his profit. This is borrowing money 
for business purposes. 


$50 in Prizes for 
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Ist Prize $10——2nd Prize $5——35 Prizes of $1 each 


for the Best Answers to These Questions: 


But just as you and I trusted the bank be- 1. What Serials have you liked best? Why? 
fore we put our money into it, so must the 2. What Serials have you liked least? Why? 
bank trust this business man before it puts © What Shalt Stactis Aine can Mad best? Why? 
any of the power of its money into his hands. pga o posing ; 2 ee: $9 
4. What Short Stories have you liked least? Why? 
T’S the truth that we trust the bank far 5. What Departments have you liked best? Why? 
more implicitly than the banker trusts the 6. What Departments have you liked least? Why? 
business man. The business man, usually, 7. What Articles have you liked best? Why? 
must deposit with the bank a paper of some 8. What Articles have you liked least? Why? 


sort that is worth as much money as the sum 
he borrows, if not more. This may be stocks 
or bonds, together with the business man’s 
note, promising to pay within a certain number 
of days; or it may be only the man’s note “en- 
dorsed”’ by some responsible person. If the 
“securities” are added, the note practically 
means that, should the borrower fail to pay 
within the time mentioned, the bank may get 
back the sum due by holding or selling such 
a part of the value of the stock, bonds, etc., 
as would equal the amount needed. If only 
the “endorsed” note was given by the bor- 
rower, and he fails to pay on time, the en- 
dorser may be called upon to pay the bank. 
You may be dead sure that Mr. Banker 
knows all about a man’s business before per- 
mitting him to take away any of the bank’s 
money. And right there is where the banker 
must be wise; right there is where he must be 
smarter, perhaps, than most business men. 





Take a sheet of paper and at the top- 
right-hand corner PRINT IN INK your 
name (if you are a Boy Scout or Lone Scout, 
say so)—address—age—and how long you 
have read BOYS’ LIFE. 


With the questions before you, answer 
them in order, numbering them from 1 to 11 
the same as they appear above. Clearness 
and conciseness of expression, neatness and 
spelling will also be taken into consideration 
in the judging of answers. 
answer to Managing Editor, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


(Use only one sentence about EACH serial, short story, department or article 
you mention.) 

9. What would you like more of? 

10. What would you like less of? 

11. Is there anything you would cul oul? If so, what? 


Read the Rules and Answer Carefully: 


Send your 


tion copy. 


This contest begins with publication of 
the June, 1925, issue of BOYS’ 
All answers must be received at the address 
given above on or before June 20, 1925, to be 
entered for the contest. Winners will be 
announced as soon thereafter as possible. 


The staff of BOYS’ LIFE will be the 
judges. If two or more contestants are 
tied for any prize, each will receive the full 
prize in question. Any answer, whether 
prize-winning or not, is to be available for 
use by BOYS’ LIFE in editorial or promo- 


“across the street.” As the slaughter industry 
grew in the town so the bank grew, until it 
finally became one of the strongest and richest 
banks in the whole state. The only business 
that young banker knew outside of his own 
was the cattle business, but he knew that as 
well as any cattleman. 

The great banks in our largest cities must 

be ready to lend to all kinds of business men. 
This means, of course, that they must have 
specialists on their staffs; bankers who know 
a good deal about certain businesses. These 
specialists are usually vice-presidents; the big 
banks have many vice-presidents. To be 
a vice-president of a bank is one of the steps 
on the way up to the presidency. 
The young fellow who wants to go into bank- 
ing must not expect that he can make any 
short-cuts up to the top. Banking is one busi- 
ness that a man must know from top to bot- 
tom; from simple bookkeeping clear up to 
lending or borrowing enormous sums. 

This brings us back to one thing that we 
hinted at earlier in this article—that a banker 
| needs more and more a college education. Not 
| many years ago business men were very scornful 
| of college graduates when they tried to go into 
business. Now it is quite the reverse. A college 
graduate who starts at the bottom in a bank 
gets along much faster than his companions who 
LIFE. are not college men—other things being equal. 

UT that is not all. The man who works 
up fastest of all is the one who has had a 
specialized training in finance and banking. 
For almost all the great universities now offer 
regular banking courses, in the “business 
schools” which have recently been added to 
their departments of instruction. Perhaps the 
best example of such a specialized school is 
the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce at the University of Pennsylvania. It 
offers a four-year course, giving the degree of 








He must know a good deal about the business 
of every man to whom he lends money. 

As a matter of fact, nearly all business is done with bor- 
rowed money. A merchant, for instance, wants to lay in a 
season's stock of supplies. He hasn’t enough money to pay 
the bill. He goes to his banker, who knows all about his 
business, tells him what he intends to buy, what he can sell 
it for, and how soon he thinks he can sell it. If the banker, 
out of his wide experience, thinks that these plans are sound, 
he will lend the money gladly. A manufacturer, wanting to 
buy raw materials to turn into a manufactured product—a 
plow, an automobile or something else—may show his plans to 
a banker; and, if the banker thinks they are safe and reliable, 
he will lend money to pay for the raw materials. 

The banker must be wise enough to see that the plans of 
business men who want to borrow from him cannot, in all 
probability, go wrong; for it is the banker’s business to lend 
money to any man who, in a legitimate business, is probably 
bound to make more money with the money he has borrowed, 
and to pay the bank promptly with the borrowed sum and 
the money’s wages, or “‘interest,’”’ at a specified time. 

You’ve heard of ‘credit,’ of course. Credit is measured 
by judging how far a bank can depend upon the honesty of 
a borrower, and of his business ability to repay his debts. 
Credit means how much money power a bank can safely give 
a “customer.” 

Suppose, now, our banker, wise in many businesses and 
knowing both the character and the financial ability of the 
would-be borrower, makes a loan. What next? In the first 
place, he doesn’t do what you might expect him to do; he 
doesn’t give the man a satchelful of money to carry away. 
He gives him credit at the bank for a certain sum of money. 

It’s plenty of credit that makes a business man prosperous. 
I knew such a man one time who made deposits in many 
different banks for the simple reason that he liked to feel, not 
only that he had plenty of credit, but that he had credit in 
every big bank in his town. Credit isn’t a thing you can see, 
any more than good character and good reputation are things 
you can see, but it is powerful beyond words. Credit is how 
much money power, plus how much character power, a man 
has behind him. The good banker doesn’t base it on what 
a man is likely to do, no matter how brilliant and able the man 
may seem to be. He bases it on what the man has done in 


lies all other business; the business in which brains and char- 
acter count for more, perhaps, than they do in any other 
business. And you can’t learn too much about banking; if 
you can study it at college, so much the better. 

There are many kinds of bankers, too. There are so many 
different kinds of business in America that one banker cannot 
know all about them. 

You find what is called the “country banker,” for instance. 
He knows all about crops. He lends money either to farmers 
or to the storekeepers that supply farmers. He must be 
willing to wait for his money until the crops are marketed— 
and you may be dead sure he must know, all the time, how 
crops are “coming along.” He cannot lend money if crops 
are likely to be bad. Hail or blight, a heavy storm, a spell 
of dryness, will hurt this banker just as much as it might hurt 
a farmer; indeed, it may injure his business even more. 


HERE do country bankers come from? They come 

from among country boys. They were boys who were 
not afraid of aiming high in business. I knew a young man 
whose father was in the real estate business in a small town. 
Off at school this young fellow studied banking. When he 
was graduated he came home and said: 

“Dad, I’m going to hook a bank on to your real estate office.” 

The young man started on a small scale, but, within a dozen 
years, the real estate business had been swallowed up in the 
bank, and both father and son were highly esteemed bankers. 

In one of the large cities twenty years ago a young Italian 
boy, who was smart as a whip—I suppose he always stood 100 
in arithmetic—got a job as a messenger in a big bank. He 
kept his eyes on things that were going on around him. Within 
a few years he learned how banking was done. He understood 
that a good many of his countrymen who knew very little 
about America were afraid to put their money into banks 
where only English was spoken. He went to the president of 
the bank and said: 

“The Italian folks near my home save all their money in sugar 
bowls or stockings or hide it in the bedclothes. They ought 
to have their money in banks. Why can’t we have an Italian 
department in this bank, with a man at the head of it that the 
Italians know aad will trust—one of their own countrymen?” 


Bachelor of Science in Economics. The first 
two years are similar to the first two years of the regular col- 
lege course. 
mathematics, science, etc. But the Junior and Senior years 
are specialized. The student decides whether he wants to be 
a banker, a lawyer, a merchant, or a railway man. And after 
studying his chosen specialty for two years he is bound to 
have learned many fundamental things about the great prin- 
ciples which underlie the complicated and far-reaching business 
activities of the modern world. Without such knowledge few 
persons can succeed to-day. 

But at any large university the prospective banker may take 
courses on the relation of banking to business, on foreign ex- 
change, on international banking, and on all the phases of 
banking in this country. He may learn the history of Amer- 
ican banking. Besides this there are courses, in the depart- 
ment of economics, on all the problems of finance: corporation 
finance, how to raise capital to start a new enterprise, how to 
invest money, how to become a bond salesman, and all the 
intricacies of the income tax. 

If you are obliged to get a job right away, and are unable to 
take a regular course in banking, you have only to inquire 
about the local chapter of the American Institute of Banking, 
which offers night courses in all these subjects, and many more, 
to young men employed in financial institutions. 

A boy may thus learn banking while he works and earns 
his living. 

Now and then you hear of men who are called “financiers.” 
Perhaps you’ve wondered what a financier really is. Well, 
every banker is a financier, but not every financier is a banker. 

A financier is an expert in money; or, rather, in the power of 
money; he knows how to handle credit. 

James J. Hill, for instance, who, as a comparatively young 
man, started to build a railroad line from St. Paul to the Pa- 
cific Coast, was not, of course, a banker. He was a railroad 
builder. But he was also a financier. He knew how to col- 
lect, from many bankers, huge pools of money, with which to 
build railroads. He knew how to issue bonds and stocks so 
that the public, trusting in his enterprise, would buy these 
bonds and stocks, and thus have an interest in the great Hill 
companies. Mr. Hill knew how to handle money, and how to 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


How to Train Your Dog 


HERE are many stories 

of the dog’s devotion to 

his master. There are 

far too few that tell of 
the master’s devotion to his dog. 
In my town there are many dogs. 
In my street alone, in the space of 
two hundred yards, there are five 
bull terriers, two Airedales, an Irish 
terrier, a Welsh terrier, five police 
dogs, a setter, a Scottie, and two 
mongrels. Most of them are 
thoroughbred, good fellows and a 
credit to their owners. A few are 
yapping, snapping, auto-chasing, 
garbage hunting outcasts. Hardly 
a day passes, I suppose, that a 
violent death isn’t wished on these 
unfortunates. They come scurrying 
out of a neighbor’s yard, just ahead 
of a flying broomstick. They feel 
the hand of the world against 
them. You can see it in their sullen, suspicious 
eyes, their drooping tails. Poor fellows! It 
isn’t their fault that they are so generally dis- 
liked. Show me a bad dog and, almost every 
time, I’ll show you a bad master. 

It is about as easy to have a popular dog as a 
pariah dog, and much more satisfactory. The 
requirements are patience, firmness, and a grasp of a few 
simple rules. The first rule is to begin with a thoroughbred. 
While it is true that a dog is largely what his master makes 
of him, it is also true that he inherits some of the charac- 
teristics of his father and his great aunt. The occasional 
behavior of my Airedale will illustrate this point. There is 
nothing of the hound about his appearance, and yet in times 
of excitement he will throw back his head, make a round 
“‘o” of his mouth, and loose a mournful cry, like a ’coon dog 
in the moonlit woods. He is simply answering the call of the 
blood of a grandfather many times removed. 

The men who lived along the river Aire in England some 
fifty years ago were great sportsmen. On Saturday after- 
noons they liked to take their hounds down the river to hunt 


breeds. 















In almost any street of any 
town you will find many 
dogs and pups of different 
Some are good dogs 
and some are bad dogs. Why? 


By Parkhurst Whitney 


otters, or they would take their 
Old English terriers into the 
fields for rabbits and badgers. 
Then one of these sportsmen had 
an inspiration. ‘Why not,’ he 
said to himself, “‘a dog that will 
take to an otter in the water as 
readily as a badger in his hole?”’ 
So he crossed the otter hound 
and the Old English terrier. 


Wide World Photos 


The result was so successful that the cross became a standard 
breed and was named the Airedale. Of course, the ability of 
my dog to bay like a hound doesn’t mean anything. I chose 
him because I wanted a dog that would be at home in the water 
or in the woods, that was hardy, intelligent and loyal, and that 
knew what to do witha rat. You should see him take the 
vermin by the neck and despatch it with one expert shake! 
A well-bred dog, you see, doesn’t need as much formal 
education as a mongrel. His training began before he was 
born. Blood will tell, in dogs as in men. It will show in the 
way he carries himself, in the way he faces the world. I have 
known smart mongrels, but you never know whether they are 
going to behave like their collie mother or their terrier father. 
You can count on a thoroughbred—and it adds to the fun of 









owning a dog to know that his father, perhaps, was a great 
winner of blue ribbons. 

Having chosen your breed and your particular puppy, you 
are ready to take him home and begin his formal education. 
This is one of the most important moments in a dog’s life— 
that moment when he leaves his mother and brothers and 
sisters and comes to you. Try to put yourself in his place. 
Imagine yourself as a very small boy, being adopted, let us 
say, by a family of chimpanzees in Africa. Imagine your 
feelings on coming among these strange creatures whose 
appearance, whose habits, whose 
ways of eating and walking and 
talking are entirely unlike your 
ways. Imagine wondering what 
they are jabbering about, and what 
their intentions are when they put 
their hands on you. It would bea 
ticklish and fearsome time. 

So here is your puppy, a little 
bundleof fur,a moist black nose,and 
a tail that doesn’t know whether to 
stand up gaily or hide between his 
awkward legs. There afe certain 
things he must do. There are cer- 
tain things he mustn’t do. How 
are you going about teaching him? 

There are two things you will 
never do, unless you want to be 
set down among the bad masters. 
You will never kick him in the ribs. You will never hit him 
over the head. The reason is obvious. Even if a blow over 
the head doesn’t injure him physically, it will injure his spirit. 
His spirit will be reflected in his eyes and the way he carries 
his tail. The mark of a bad dog, and a bad master, is a dog 
with suspicious, frightened eyes and a slinking tail. 


ET a switch if you must. See that it is a light one, and then 
put it away where you can’t get at it too easily. The quick- 
est way to a puppy’s heart, and so to his head, is through his 
stomach. This also applies to human beings; in fact, many 
rules that apply to humans can be applied to dogs. You can 
do more with a piece of meat than with ten whips. 
(Concluded on page 38)} 


Lamb Stew and Handicraft 


MMEDIATELY someone will ask the connection be- 
tween lamb stew and handicraft. Next time you plan a 
Troop “feed,” buy from a butcher that portion of a 

#& lamb which includes the top of the spine, particularly 
the top bone, called by some Ajax, which supports the head. 
After you have enjoyed the stew take the Ajax bone, and if you 
examine it closely you will see in it the outline of a moosehead. 
With a good three-cornered file you can cut out the unneces- 
sary bone, leaving the antlers, head, and a ring. This will 
give you a very attractive neckerchief slide. 

If you desire to increase the attractiveness of the slide, drill 
a socket for the eye with the point of a broad knife-blade. 
The eyes may be made from glass-headed pins which can be 
found in most any pin tray about the house, or obtained very 
cheaply from a notion store. Set these in glue in the sockets. 
Additional strength may be given the eyes by having small 
holes drilled through the bone at the eye socket and inserting 
the pin. A jeweller friend will drill these small holes, if desired. 

Some of us color the part representing the head with brown 
or gold paint, and then cover the head and antlers with clear 
lacquer. Painting or lacquering is not at all necessary however. 

Other attractive neckerchief slides may be made froma black- 
walnut or large hickory-nut (pig-nut). Over twenty different 
designs are possible. The operation is similar to that of making 
the little peach-stone basket with which most every 
boy is familiar. A knife or file is the only necessary 
tool. A fine emery cloth or pumice dust will smooth 
it down and a polish may be secured by rubbing 
on any course cloth such as canvas. 

Another easy way to get an attractive necker- 
chief slide is by means of branches and twigs 
cut off at pruning time from most any tree or 
bush. Take a branch about an inch in di- 
ameter from which a twig extends. Cut the 
twig off about a half inch from the branch and 
trim it down to a beak, like that of a parrot. 
Cut the branch off, allowing at least a half inch 
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on both sides of the beak. Hollow out the branch and form the 
ring through which the neckerchief will slide. Colored pins 
may be used for eyes. Colored paints will give the appearance 
of feathers and soon this economical and easily made necker- 
chief slide will take on the appearance of a bird. 

This plan may be altered one way and another to get a 
variety of birds. 




























Letter Openers and Paper Knives 


While an ordinary pocket knife, a piece of glass and a piece 
of wood is all the equipment necessary for making a letter- 
opener, the kind of wood, the ability of the carver and a few 
extra operations will improve the quality of the product. 

I have used red-cedar and cut it so as to have some of the 
rough bark form the top part of the handle. In contrast with 
the smooth blade the bark increases the beauty of the letter- 
opener. Of course the wood should be dry and well-seasoned. 
Dead roots will be found an attractive deep red color. 

It might be stated here that in our camp-handicraft we make 
it a rule never to use live material. 

Cut a piece of wood about the length of the letter-opener 
desired. Whittle with a jack-knife away from the handle of 
letter-opener and toward the sharp point, cutting deeper as you 
progress. In other words it should taper gracefully from 
handle to point. Scrape with piece of glass, smooth it off with 
a very fine grade of emery, rub further with a hard cloth of 
some sort (we use canvas) and you will achieve a high polish. 
Now you can use clear lacquer if you desire to preserve the 
polish. Remember, however, that lacquer or varnish is to 

preserve the polish you have given the wood and is not 
a substitute for such labor. 

Black walnut and white oak, the latter cut so as to bring 
out the so-called “high lights” make up well into letter- 
openers or paper cutters. The operation of manufacture 
is the same, excepting that it is difficult to make other than 
a smooth polish handle. 

We make red-cedar book-ends as shown in the photo- 
graph. Pen-holders are made from porcupine 
quills. 

The Ku-ni-eh table light we believe the finest, 
original product of the handicraft department at 
our camp. It gets its name from the Indian 
Camp Ceremonial we use, because it was made 


(Concluded on page 38) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


Among the Great Jurtles 


An Adventure on the Shore of the Great Sea Which Brought Another Discovery to Og and Ru 


HE world had turned to water. More- 

over this world of water was trying to 

turn upside down. At least that is the 

way it seemed to Og and Ru. The log 
on which they crouched and clung fast with hands 
and feet was pitching and tossing and rolling heavily 
from side to side threatening at any moment to throw them 
into the water. The eyes of the Hairy boys were big with fear. 
They were cold and wet and worried. They shivered and 
their teeth chattered, and Ru made strange whining sounds 
in his throat that annoyed Og. Yet he could not blame Ru 
for he wanted to do the same thing himself, sensing, however, 
that if he should give 
way to his fears Ru 
would become even 
more terror-stricken. 
Their fear would 
weaken them, and he 
knew that they need- 
ed all the strength 
they possessed of 
both body and mind 
to come through this 
new and terrible dan- 
ger that threatened 
them. 

The danger had 
come upon them sud- 
denly,—out of the 
night, it seemed to 
Og. For many suns 
they had been float- 
ing down the broad 
river on their log 
from which they had 
broken all the 
branches. They had 
started out from 
above the cliff vil- 
lage to look for a 
new home for the 
tribe of Hairy men, 
for since the attack 
upon them by the go 
rillas and the grue 
some outcome of the 
battle, the Hairy 
men were all afraid 
to venture back to their 
cliff abode. Instead, the 
whole colony lay in hid 
ing in the great cave 
beside the old volcano, 
while Og and Ru had 
gone down the river to 
find a new cave-scarred cliff or some other dwelling-place for 
the tribe. Through the big swamp they had paddled and 
floated, but nowhere could they find good firm land to set 
foot upon; nowhere was there a big tree to climb into and hide 
themselves at night. Everywhere was waving grass and 
water and, worst of all, the river split up into many rivers. 

For three suns had they floated never able to find a shore, 
never able to get food. And then on the last day the 
worst-of all calamities befel them, for Og discovered that 
even fresh water to drink was denied them in this land of 





new terrors. 

Thirsty, he scooped some of the water up in his hands as 
he had done each time he wanted to drink and sipped it, but 
hastily spat it out again and grunted his disgust. It was 
bitter and salty. And since Og knew nothing of sea water 
he became greatly alarmed. It was indeed a strange new 
world that they had drifted into and as night came on he and 
Ru huddled together on the log hungry, thirsty, and sick and 
a great fear crept over them. They wondered whether per- 
haps they were drifting on toward death. 


ND with the dawn they were certain of it, for they were 

aroused from their sleep by the strangely uncomfortable 
movement of their log. It began to pitch and toss and roll in 
a manner that frightened them and the two Hairy boys opened 
their eyes to look out upon a great stretch of restless blue 
water that reached into nothingness. Og could see that they 
were approaching the end of the world. There was the rim 
out there where the sky joined the water and if they drifted 
that far they would certainly fall off into space; into eternity. 
Behind them were the broad stretches of savannahs they had 
come through. But to their left and right reaching out like 
arms into the water were long low-lying strips of sandy beach 


crowned with palm trees. Ahead of them was an appallingly 


The turtles came on endlessly, their shells 
scraping and bumping together as they crawled 
up the beach from the sea, until Og and Ru 
were surrounded and so cut off from all retreat 


By J. Irving Crump 


Illustrated by Charles Livingston Bull 


vast and terrible stretch of water; water that rolled and 
heaved and splashed; angry water; and as Og clung fast 
to the log he wondered whether the water was angry at 
them for venturing onto it. Perhaps it was trying to tear 
them off from the log, suck them down; swallow them up in 


its rage. 









As they drifted on out of 
the mouth of the river into 
the ocean the swells became 
stronger and more violent and the 
log pitched and tossed in terrible 
fashion, sometimes rolling com- 
pletely over, making the boys scramble hard to keep on 
the top side of it. It became a terrible ordeal for them. 
Always they had to scramble and cling fast. More than once 
they were rolled entirely under and came up terrified and 
puffing and blowing like porpoises as they scrambled back 
onto the rolling log again. These duckings were awful or- 
deals, for despite the fact that Og and Ru had become more 
familiar with water than any of their race, still they retained 
the instinctive terror of their kind for the horrors that the 
depths might hide. 

But soon the waves became bigger and stronger and their 
duckings were more frequent. They lost their spears and 
paddles. Once Og, when the log rolled more violently than 
usual was thrown clear of it and went sprawling into the water 
to sink down into the dark green swirling depths. He was 
frightened when he saw bubbles rushing upward past his eyes. 
Instinct told him to hold his breath, and kick and strike out 
and fight his way back to the surface again. The log with 
Ru on it, watching for him with frightened face, had drifted 
some distance away and Og hardly knowing what he did 
struck out, and thrashing the water blindly, madly forced 
himself toward it. And in his frantic fear he discovered that 
he swam, swam as he had seen water animals swim. And as 
he scrambled back upon the log again he could but exclaim 
at his own achievement. Indeed he was as surprised as Ru 
was when he realized what he had done. 

Much of his fear of water slowly disappeared then, and he 
did not mind so much when the log rolled him off again. He 


talked encouragingly to Ru, too, and told him how 

easy it was to stay on top of the water, and finally 

when the log got so unmanageable that neither 

of them could stay on it both let themselves down 

into the water and with an arm around the log 

kicked and kept themselves afloat. Then they 
were not long in discovering that if they both kicked in the 
same direction they could move the log along even though 
the rough water did make it roll and toss madly. 

The waves were moving them toward one of the strips 
of sandy beach, and weak and tired and hungry though they 
were, the two boys, knowing that they had a fighting chance 
kicked vigorously 
and urged the log 
forward. Slowly 
they made progress 
toward one of the 
long palm-clad strips 
of beach, until, be- 
fore long, they felt 
firm ground under 
their feet and letting 
go their log canoe 
they staggered 
ashore and sank 
down upon the warm 
sand exhausted but 
happy. 


G WAS the first 
to revive suf- 
ficiently to sit up 
and look about. 
And as he _ looked 
closely at the trees 
that fringed the wide 
beach he gave a 
glad cry and stag- 
gered to his feet, call- 
ing Ru to follow 
him. Up the beach 
they scrambled and 
Og reaching the near- 
est tall palm paused 
under it and looked 
longingly upward. 
In the foliage he saw 
a cluster of green 
fruit which he at 
once recognized as a 
strange hollow nut- 
like fruit that he had 
eaten before. He re- 
membered, too, that 
this fruit had a 
strange liquid inside; a sweetish liquid that would 
quench the burning thirst that was upon them; that 
made their lips crack and tongues feel thick. On the 
ground under one of the trees he found several wind- 
falls, and pouncing upon these, he eagerly broke the 
husk away with his stone hammer that still fortu- 
nately hung to his belt. And then, while Ru watched him 
curiously, he broke the nut from the shuck and cracked the 
hard shell. Then putting the crack to his Kips he sucked at 
it eagerly and the thirsty Ru saw him swallow the liquid 
that drained from it. Ru needed no further encouragement 
to follow his example and soon they were both sucking at 
cocoanuts until their thirst was entirely slaked. Then Og 
broke open one of the nuts and by devouring great mouthfuls 
of it showed Ru that the white inside meat was good to eat. 

And when they were no longer hungry and thirsty, and when 
the sun had dried them, they set out to explore the beach. 
All that they had left tothem in the form of weapons 
were their stone hammers which had been securely held in 
their belts. But they had not gone far up the beach when 
they both wished that they had more in the way of weapons, 
for in the soft sand above the driftwood that marked the tide 
line they discovered footprints that startled them and made 
them draw closer together and look furtively about. 

In the sand they saw the great round foot-marks of a huge 
sabre-toothed tiger. But that was not all. There were other 
footprints there. Og made out the trail of a hyena and the 
great flat prints of the monster cave bear. There were the 
trails of smaller animals, too, and the hoofmarks of a band of 
three-toed horses that must have romped along the beach not 
long since. 

And then they came across a trail that puzzled them tre- 
mendously. It was the strangest trail they had ever seen, 
made by queerly shaped feet set far apart while between the 
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footprints were signs of a heavy body having been dragged 
across the sand. Og and Ru studied these trails very hard 
for there were several of them on the beach. And as they 
studied them they found to their amazement that each trail 
began and ended at the tide mark showing plainly that the 
strange animal, whatever it was, had come out of the water 
and returned to it again. Could this be some terrible water 
monster? One of the trails they followed well up the beach 
and there they found unmistakable signs that the animal, 
whatever it was, had dug a hole in the sand and covered it 
again. Curious, Og and Ru dug into the sand too to see if, 
perhaps, this strange creature had not come ashore to bury 
something. And as they scooped out the sand with their 
hands they suddenly discovered scores of strange looking eggs. 
Both Og and Ru knew what eggs were. They had foraged 
from many a bird’s-nest in their day and the discovery of 
these eggs caused them to forget for a moment the creature 
that had left them there as they eagerly snatched them out of 
the sand and began to feed upon them. 

Up the beach they wandered, finding strange sun-whitened 
shells and other curious objects that attracted their attention. 
Down near the water-line Og found several huge clams and 
since, in a way, they resembled cocoanuts, he cracked one of 
them open and tasted the meat inside. And it was so deli- 
cious and appetizing that they feasted on all they could find 
of these too, and thereafter every shell they came across they 
cracked' open sampling the contents. By mid-day they had 
so gorged themselves that they must needs sit down in the 
warm sun and rest. And they were so comfortably happy 
that Ru sprawled at full length on his back on the white sand 
and promptly fell asleep. 


we Og’s mind was too busy and too full of interesting 
thoughts and speculation on this new and strange land 
they had blundered into, to sleep just then. 

What was this strange beast that came up out of the water. 
What could it be? It was strong and big—he could tell from 
the trailit left. Was it as hideous and ruthless as the crocodile? 
Was it quick and fast and stealthy as the great tiger? Og 
wondered’ ‘and tried to form a mental picture of it. But 
this was hard work. He must needs lie down as Ru had 
done while he thought. The warm sand felt good to his back. 
It was hard work to think anyway. Why trouble just now 
when ha was so comfortable. Og closed his eyes and pres- 
ently he was asleep, too. 

And so thoroughly tired were they with the experiences of 
the morning and the stress and worry and the hardships of 


being lost in the savannahs, and so well filled were they with 
good food after days of hunger that their sleep was long and 
heavy. The afternoon waned. The great red disc of the 
sun dropped beneath the edge of the world. The purple half- 
light of evening came on and still they slept. And as they 
lay there sprawled out on the beach in a sleeping posture 
that Hairy people rarely took, strange things began to happen 
about them. 

Out of the sea that had fallen calm and oily with the coming 
of evening appeared a big, ugly scale-and-bone-covered head. 
Then a broad shell-encased back broke the gently rolling water, 
and a huge, savage looking turtle began to drag its cumbersome 
bulk slowly up the beach. Then another head appeared, and 
another shell-covered body broke the surface of the water, 
and another and still another until soon all along the edge of 
the beach turtles were crawling out of the sea. Fifty of them 
began to crawl up the beach, then a hundred, then a hundred 
more. They came on seemingiy endlessly, thousands of 
them, crawling over the tops of each other to climb above the 
tide line on the beach. There were big ones and little ones— 
some being three times as big and as heavy as Og and Ru them- 
selves. Their shells scraped and bumped together. They 
hissed at each other viciously, and struck with the quick strik- 
ing movement of snakes, their long necks extended and their 
ugly bony jaws snapping as they fought with each other for 
a place in the sand in which to lay their eggs, for this was the 
breeding season for the great sea turtles. 

Soon the noise thousands of scraping bodies made on the 
beach was enough to awaken even the soundest sleepers. Og 
and Ru became conscious at the same instant. And when 
they saw what had happened, and how completely surrounded 
they were by the most horrible looking monsters they had ever 
beheld, when they heard the scraping and clashing and rasping 
of the shells as the great sea tortoises climbed over each other, 
and when they heard the hissing and snapping of ugly jaws as 
they fought for a place on the beach, the two Hairy boys were 
as thoroughly frightened as they ever had been. 

With cries of terror they leaped to their feet, and when they 
saw how many there were of the great shell-covered giants, 
they were panic-stricken. In no way could they reach the 
safety of the palm trees above the beach line. The turtles 
were everywhere crowding about them. Some were as large 
as the big tapir that the Hairy men had slain; great cumber- 
some things with huge heads that darted about as swiftly as 
the head of asnake. Og and Ru gripped their stone hammers, 
the only weapons they possessed, with grim determination, 
but both of them realized with a sinking feeling that no matter 
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how determined a battle they put up there were so many of 
these monsters, and some of them were so big and formidable, 
that it was questionable whether they could save themselves 
from being killed and torn to pieces by their snapping jaws. 

The turtles resented their presence on the beach. Og could 
see that. As the horde of them had worked their way up 
from the water they had avoided these strange creatures 
that lay stretched on the beach, and moved about them 
in a wide circle. But as the beach became more crowded 
this circle narrowed, and as the turtles fought more viciously 
among themselves for a place to lay their eggs, they crowded 
closer and closer to the Hairy boys, and Og and Ru found the 
circle in which they stood slowly narrowing. And they knew 
that it would not be long before the great creatures would 
crowd in upon them, beat them down, crush them under their 
great weight, or tear them to pieces with their terrible jaws. 
Already smaller ones were creeping in across the circle. One 
came snapping almost at Og’s heels. It was a small one com- 
pared with the largest among them, and Og swung at it with 
his stone hammer to kill it or drive it back. 


: wi a rasping thump his weapon crashed down upon its 


shell-covered back, and then, much to Og’s surprise and 
consternation, instead of biting through into the flesh the ham- 
mer bounced off the creature’s back as if Og had hit a stone. 
He struck again with the same result and he could feel stinging, 
numbing pains in his hands and arms as he had often felt 
before when he had struck some hard and unyielding object. 
And when he realized how well armored and well protected 
these strange creatures were, he grew discouraged. What 
chance had they to protect themselves against these terrors 
from the ocean? Apparently they could not be killed. 

The smaller turtle, made angry by the pounding on its 
shell, snapped and hissed at Og and struck at his legs, and in 
desperation Og jumped aside and swung a blow at its head. 
The stone hammer crashed down upon it full between the 
eyes. Then Og saw to his great joy that the thing did have 
one vulnerable spot, for the stone hammer clove the thin horny 
case of its skull and split it wide open and the turtle, with 
a convulsive movement of its flippers, lay still. 

Two other smaller ones were advancing across the circle 
with slow determination, and as Og saw them come he leaped 
toward one, shouting to Ru as he did so. 

“In the head Ru. Strike him in the head only. 
body is of stone but his head is weak.” 

And Ru, gathering courage from Og’s aggressive spirit, 

(Concluded on page 34) 
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Activities, News and Notes of Scouting 


The Patron Saint of Scouting 


IEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR ROBERT BADEN- 
POWELL, founder of the Boy Scout Movement 
and Chief Scout of the world, has sent us the fol- 
lowing message: 

“T must send you one line of personal greetings and good 
wishes for St. George’s Day. 

“May this year be one of great progress 
and happiness for Scouting in your country. 

“St. George, besides being the special saint 
of England, is the patron saint of scouts all 
over Europe, as he was of the English Knights 
in the days of Chivalry. Throughout Europe 
and the British Colonies, St. George’s Day, 
April 23, is celebrated by Boy Scouts by the 
wearing of a rose in the Saint’s honor, and the 
flying of their flags. As you know, the base 
of the British flag is the Cross of St. George. 

“The practice of having a patron saint has 
been in existence almost from the earliest 
days, arising partly from the tendency to 
hero-worship found in all of us, which gives 
us not only a delight in the accomplishments 
of our heroes, but a model on which we base 
our actions and from whom we take our ideas. 
To scouts, St. George is of special affection, not only because 
so many of their good fellows have taken him for their patron 
saint, but because to his inspiration much of the wonder of 
chivalry belongs. It is into the hands of Boy Scouts that the 
chivalric spirit of this warrior-saint, once vested in the Knights, 
has now descended. May we be worthy of it!” 


A Jamboree Reunion 


AUSTRIAN Boy Scouts are holding a reunion camp this 

summer to which they invite American Boy Scouts who 
may find it possible to make the journey. If you are going 
abroad with your parents this summer and would like to 
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learn something about Scouting in Austria, if you will com- 
municate with us we will be very glad to give you information 
and make arrangements with the Austrian 
Boy Scouts for you to attend their reunion 
encampment. You should, of course. write 
to us through your scoutmaster and, if 


under Council, through your local scout \ 
executive. \ 





result in refusal to recognize you as being a scout in good 
standing of the Boy Scouts of America. 

The application should be made through your scout- 
master and the executive of your local council to the 
National Office, who will issue the standard passport which 
is printed both in French and English. 


Ready for Service 


HE inspiring story of the services that 

scouts rendered during the tornado dis- 
aster, and the speed with which they were 
able to mobilize troops for that service has 
doubtless led scouts all over the country to 
wonder if such an emergency occurred in 
their own town, how soon it would be possi- 
ble to mobilize their entire force of the local 
Movement. The Youngstown, Ohio, Coun- 
cil, conducted such an experiment recently. 
At 7 P. M. a message was sent out to each 
scoutmaster to have every scout report at 
the Court-house at once. Not a single scout 
knew of this in advance. Yet in thirty min- 
utes 800 scouts were ready at the Court- 
house equipped for any emergency, and with 
them came a hundred leaders, who also were 





REDEDICATION TO THE SCOUT OATH AND LAW 
Eagle Scouts of Milwaukee unite with their Council President and 
the visiting Chief Scout Executive in the Scout Oath. A similar 

ceremony look place at nearly every town he visited 


The Scout Passport 


F YOU are going abroad this summer make sure that you 
secure from the National Council a Scout Passport which 
will accredit you to all foreign scout associations. The forty 
Boy Scout Associations which belong to the International 
Scout Bureau require these credentials of any scout from a 
foreign country visiting them, and failure to have one will 


unaware of why the call was sent out. The 
boys are to be congratulated on their ability to respond in 
such numbers so promptly to a call. 


A Scout Rhodes Scholar 


N EAGLE Scout of Atlanta, Georgia, Robt. F Sams, 
now a student at Princeton, has been awarded a Rhodes 
Scholarship. He has been in Scouting since he was twelve 
years of age, and has sixteen merit badges to his credit. He 
has been an Assistant Scoutmaster since 1923. He is a fine 
athlete, being a member of the Varsity track team, and hav- 
ing won his “P” last spring in the Harvard-Princeton meet. 
He is secretary of one of the literary societies, secretary of 
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the law club and a member of the Speakers Association. 
This is what he thinks of Scouting: 

“The ideals of Scouting are those that appeal to the ener- 
getic, ambitious and sport-loving boyhood of America. 
They set as a goal all-round development—a citizen, deficient 
in no important phase of life—and encourages a boy to choose 
wisely from among the great number of activities open to 
him. Fundamentally, these ideals are the same as those 
embodied in the qualifications of the ideal Rhodes Scholar, 
namely, physical development, mental proficiency, and 
qualities of manhood and character. The work I did in 
Scouting inspired me with a desire to be an all-round citizen, 
physically strong, mentally awake, and morally straight. Thus 
I feel a great debt to Scouting for the preparation it gave me 
for fulfilling the qualifications of a Rhodes Scholar.” 

Since writing this we learn that Scout Sams has been elected 
to the Phi Beta Kappa at Princeton. 

Twenty-three Thousand Miles of Scouts 


AVING just returned from a five-thousand-mile trip in 
Regions 7, 8 and 10, the last span of my schedule of visits 
among the various Regions is over. These journeys, north, 
south and west, have included 23,000 miles of travel and visits 
to practically all the larger Scouting centers in the United 
States, and participation in great rallies of scouts, and con- 
ferences of the Executives of these Regions, laymen and scouts, 
numbering in all many, many thousands, As I sit down to 
write these notes I see in my mind’s eye scouts from every 
part of the country, 23,000 miles long! It is, of course, a 
confused picture and the impressions I carried away are 
many, just as many, in fact, as the places and boys with 
whom I visited. How- 


from Radio Station WSOE to which some of our readers may 
have listened. 

Thursday, March 31st, at noon, the Rotary Club brought 
out an unusually large and representative audience to hear the 
talk I had given in many cities on “‘A Challenge for Leadership 
to the Youth of America.” In the afternoon, I had a most 
stirring experience,—first a visit to a Catholic Institution 
for boys, St. Charles Home, then to Muirdale 
Sanitarium in which there was a troop of crippled 
boys, and later to the troop connected with the 
Milwaukee Orphan Home. What a splendid thing 
it is that in many cities like Milwaukee, boys 
in such institutions have the opportunity of 
being Scouts. It was a real thrill to learn from 
the matron of the Milwaukee Orphan Home, the 
great value the Scout Program had been in 
arousing the ambition of the boys and helping 
them in their determination to lead lives of 
useful service. The appeal to me in these 
institutions was unusual because, as I told those 
in the sanitarium, I had myself spent seven- 
teen months in an institution of that kind as 
an invalid, but without an opportunity to be 
a scout, besides thirteen years in an orphan 
home with few opportunities of the kind these 
boys now enjoy. 

Before leaving Milwaukee that evening I was 
again inspired by a meeting of 4oo scout 
leaders, the largest gathering of its kind that I 
had the pleasure of attending outside of New 
York. They certainly were a fine body of men 
and promise great 
things for the future 





ever, I must tell you 
about my last trip 
which included first 
of all 

























The Kansas City 
Circus 


WO _ Thousand 

boys made the 
Kansas City Circus a 
thrilling event. Na- 
tional Scout Commis- 
sioner Daniel Carter 
Beard was there and 
led the grand entry 
with the color guard, 
the bugle and drum 
corps, followed by the 
135 troops of the Kan- 
sas City Council, and 
later presented Eagle 
Scout Badges to the 
boys who had won 
them. A monster 
chocolate-colored cake 
lighted with fifteen 
glowing candles was 
rolled across the floor by a score of French pastry 
chefs. When, with a six-foot knife, I attempted 
to carve out a slice, 915 boys eligible for First- and 
Second-Class badges, tumbled out of the opening 
to receive their awards from the National Scout 
Commissioner and myself. 

The program was a splendid demonstration of scout 
activity, including Knot-tying, First Aid, Fire by Friction, Sig- 
naling, Wall Scaling, Pioneering, and Indian Dancing. The 
10,000 parents and relatives of the scouts present were thrilled 
by this wonderful demonstration of skill and organized activity. 





A FARGO BODY-GUARD 
The four Eagle Scouts of 
Fargo, N. D.—George and 
Arthur Platt, Roy Bloodstron 
and Arthur Wangsnew, who 
“took charge’’ of the Chief on 
his arrival 


In Region VII 


ROM Kansas City to Milwaukee, Wisconsin, where I 
attended the semi-annual Scout Leaders Banquet, as 
well as a Sea-Scout Banquet and the regular Court-of-Honor 
meeting, Sea-Scout Troop 1 met us at the train and conducted 
us to the Grill where thirty-five boy scouts from the thirty- 
five oldest troops of the city, in addition to the Sea-Scouts, 
were assembled for the tenth annual banquet of this growing 
and popular arm of the Boy Scouts of America. Mr. Thomas 
J. Keane, Acting Director of the Sea-Scouts, and Mr. W. M. 
Kiplinger, the Regional Executive, were also present at this 
meeting, which was one of the most enthusiastic Sea-Scout 
gatherings I ever attended. 


A Crowded Program 


USHING from the banquet, we went to the regular Court- 
of-Honor meeting which included among the attendance 
t,200 Milwaukee Scouts who received 438 different awards. 
Two scouts received Life-Saving Certificates, 76 scouts re- 
ceived the Star Badge, 20 the Life-Scout Badge and 1 the 
Eagle, the ninety-first scout to receive an Eagle-Scout Badge 
in Milwaukee. Two hundred and eighteen Merit Badges were 
also awarded. This was the largest Court-of-Honor gathering 
that I had ever attended. Besides, more awards were made 
at this Court-of-Honor meeting than at any other at which I 
had been present. Later in the evening I broadcast a talk 


of Scouting in Mil- 
waukee. 

Returning to Chi- 
cago, the next twodays 
were occupied in short 
trips to Madison, Wisconsin, and 
Joliet, Illinois. Although it was or- 
ganization problems rather than any 
Scouting demonstrations that took 
me to these towns, and conse- 
quently my contact with scouts was 
secondary. I did meet quite a num- 
ber of them besides being received at 
each place by a most enthusiastic 
group of scouts. 



















WHY UTAH LEADS 
Utah scouts having no natural 
facilities make a swimming 
pool with the use of stretched 
canvas. Utah has the largest 
percentage of scouts to popula- 
tion in any state 


Region X 


N MY way to Fargo, 
North Dakota, there 
were demonstrations by 
scouts while the train was at 
Fergus Falls and St. Cloud. 
At the latter place during 
the few minutes the train was 
in the depot the delegation 
of scouts and leaders, through 
Patrol-Leader Edward Stock- 
inger of Troop 6, presented me with a granite paper-weight 
as a souvenir from all the scouts of that town. 
Fargo, North Dakota 
HERE is an account of my visit at Fargo, North Dakota, 
written by one of their scouts: 
“‘Naturally, we felt honored as Fargo, which is on the ex- 


treme eastern edge of North Dakota, was the only city in 
either of the Dakotas that Mr. West visited. Scouts and 





AN EAGLE SCOUT RHODES 
SCHOLAR 


Robert F. Sams of Atlanta, Georgia. 
An account of his fine record is given 
on this page 





A NEW COUNCIL, BUT VERY MUCH ALIVE 


The rally of scouts of Madison (Wis.) on the steps of the State Capitol to 
welcome the Chief Scout Executive on his arrival 
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scout leaders had been coming into the city from all parts of 
the state and from Western Minnesota all day previous to his 
arrival. So about 400 scouts were in the line of march when we 
went the length of our main street to the depot at which the 
Chief’s train was due to arrive. We are blessed with a band, 
and it did nobly as the train pulled in. Four of our Eagles, 
George Platt, Arthur Platt, Roy Bloodstron and Arthur 
Wangsnew, were at the steps to 
take care of our Chief when he 
stepped off. The assembled scouts 
gave hima great ‘How, Chief,’ as 
he climbed into the waiting car and 
the parade was off. We had to 
stop the whole line a few moments 
later, however, to bring up our color 
guard which had found a place at 
the rear instead of at the head of 
the columns. But that was a mere 
trifle for we were all so happy. Be- 
sides the band, we had two drum 
corps which helped to keep all the 
scouts out of step—but who cared?— 
Not the boys, you may be sure. 

“Tn the square opposite the Com- 
mercial Club where the dinner at 
which Mr. West was to be the 
guest was to be served, all the scouts 
gathered close round the Chief while 
he spoke to them briefly and 
presented an Eagle badge to William 
Ellingson. We regretted that all the 
boys could not be at the dinner, 
but our patrol leaders, to whom had 
been given the selling of the tickets 
for the banquet, had already over- 
filled the seating capacity of the 
Club’s dining-room. Reluctantly the 
boys turned to home and supper, 
while nearly 200 of their dads gathered to hear the Chief. 
One of the lads, though, did not have to go home for he had 
sold eighty tickets for the dinner and was entitled to remain 
and represent the patrol leaders. He was a proud scout. 

“Being rather out of the line of travel of our big men in 
Scouting, you may judge that the coming of the biggest of them 
all was an event of rare interest and inspiration to us all. 
There is but one other First-Class Council in the whole State, 
but a couple of strapping Eagles brought greetings to Mr. 
West from Grand Forks, North Dakota. Rest assured that 
it meant a heap to the boys to feel the inspiring presence of 
the Chief if but for a few minutes.” 


Minnesota 


HERE were fine scout rallies both at Eveleth and Duluth, 

Minnesota, at which places I stopped on my return journey. 
At Eveleth there were a gathering of scouts as well as a 
splendid luncheon meeting of volunteer scout workers of the 
Range Region. I addressed no less than thirty-two differ- 
ent nationalities and Scouting is, in that section, in reality 
a great melting pot in which all give their eager cooperation 
in our fine citizenship-training program. 

At Duluth, in addition to luncheon and dinner meetings, 
there was a jamboree of scouts. 

From Duluth I proceeded to St. Paul and Minneapolis 
to take part, in the latter place, in the conference of Region X, 
which occupied a good part of my time. Apart from this, 
the outstand- 
ing feature of my 
visit to Minneap- 
olis was a great 
banquet of scout 
men from all parts 
of Region X, which 
comprises, as you 
know, Minnesota, 
South Dakota and 
North Dakota. At 
this dinner nearly 
400 men were pres- 
ent. The Governor 
of Minnesota, the 
Hon. Theodore 
Christianson, was 
invested with the 
Rankof Tenderfoot 
Scout during the 
dinner. 

Of no less im- 
portance was the 
city scout contest, what they call the Wali-Ga-Zhu, which con- 
sists of inter-patrol competitions in knot-tying, first aid, signal- 
ing and fire-making. Scores of 5 for first place, 3 for second, 
and 1 for third are given the various winners; the troop scoring 
the largest number of points being given first place. It was 
a great pleasure to serve as honorary judge in these contests. 

Returning via Omaha and Chicago to New York brought to 
a close this extended biennial trip of visits to the various 
Regions, visits that have been a great inspiration to me. 
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Camps and Rallies 






HE local councils of the Boy Scouts of 

America will welcome as many Lone Scouts 
this season as they have room for in their 
camps. The Long House has a list of the 
camps and will send to any Lone Scout a list 
of those which are nearest to his home. The 
scout can then send for full information con- 
cerning the camp that he selects. A Lone 
Scout living in territory that is under the 
supervision of a Boy Scout council will 
naturally attend its camp. 

The sixth annual state rally of the Minnesota 
Lone Scouts will be held on September 6 at 
Minnehaha Falls, Minneapolis, according 
announcement received from Claude M. Robins, 
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Mr. John P. Wallace, Chief of Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe of 
Lone Scouts, publisher of Wallaces’ Farmer and President of the 
Standard Farm Papers, Incorporated, announces that he has 
secured the use of the Des Moines Boy Scout camp for his 
Tribe from August 22 to 30. The Boy Scout camp staff will be 
there to serve the Lone Scouts. The camp will close on the 
day the Iowa State Fair opens, so there will be one day when 
farm folks can take in both the camp and the fair. Wallaces’ 
Farmer will give them a special invitation to visit the camp at 
any time during the period. Governor Hammill of Iowa will be 
invited to address the campers. An Agricultural Day is 
planned also, with an address by President Pearson of the 
Agricultural College. Leading scout officials have been re- 
quested to visit the camp. 

The Annual Pennsylvania Rally, promoted by Charles 
Arrera and his Blue Mink Tribe, will be held in Windber, July 
4and 5. The following explanation is from John A. Tacchino: 
“Andy Margo, former promoter, has dropped all plans on 
account of one of the co-promoters leaving the L. S. A. and 
the other going to California to stay.” 

The second annual Central Texas Lone Scout Encampment 
will be held on the Leon River in Hamilton County, July 17, 
18, and 19. The Bearcat Local Tribe and a committee of 
Texas Lone Scouts are working on the plans. 

Council Chief Bernard Guthrie reports that Council 6 
will sponsor the Alabama State Rally at Birmingham July 
4 and 5, in East Lake Park. A large program booklet is being 
prepared. A copy may be had by writing the Council Chief at 
Nauvoo, Alabama. 

The Sixth Annual Kansas City Rally will be held at Swope 
Park, Kansas City, Mo., on August 16, 1925. The meeting 
place is the New Shelter House, and the time has been set 
at 9:30 A. M. 

The program will consist of athletic events in the morning, 
dinner, and pow-wows, featuring talks by local scouts and the 
out-of-town fellows. Council Chief Allen D. Rebo is chairman 
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The Ka-Rook 
By P. R. Fertig 


HE “Ka-rook,”’ or Memorial service, of the Yuma Indians 

is an annual ceremony of the Yuma tribe on their reserva- 
tion in southeastern California, just across the Colorado 
River from Yuma, Ariz., and is a striking example of intensity 
and sincerity of purpose so characteristic of the American 
Indian. 

The weird formalities and the long-sustained lamentation of 
young and old make this 72-hour ceremony at once thrilling and 
awe-inspiring to the few whites who find their way to the scene 
which is ofttimes set in an out-of-the-way place among the 
arrow-weeds in the “‘bottom” lands. 

A rectangular frame is first built of poles a few feet 
apart. Then the roof and four walls are thatched with 
dry arrow-weeds and palm leaves and limbs, enclosing every- 
thing with the exception of a 3 x 6-foot doorway at one end. 
A sort of partition wall extends down the center, the 
entire length of the 
interior, excepting about 
three feet at each end, 
thus permitting the In- 
dians to circulate freely 
around the inside of this 
veritable “temple of 
tears,” which is gener- 
ally about 16 x 4o feet. 

Many nails are driven 
into the posts around 
the inside walls and on 
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NEW CHAIRMAN OF LONE SCOUT COMMITTEE 
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A snap-shot of the new Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Hon. Wm. M. Jardine, arriving at the White 
House for one of his first conferences with President 
Coolidge. Secretary Jardine has just accepted the 
appointment as Chairman of the Lone Scout Com- 
mittee. 
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of the committee and the secretary is Morris Turner, 1325 
Main Street, Independence, Missouri. Detailed information 
can be obtained from the secretary. 

Plans for the Third Annual National Rally are going 
ahead with great speed. The Rally will be held in Chicago 
about the 16th of August, and is sponsored by the Chi- 
cago Lone Scout League. 

All Lone Scouts are invited to attend. Drop a nickel 
to the Secretary of the Chicago Lone Scout League at 
500 N. Dearborn St. for your copy of the twelve-page Rally 
program, 


The Lone Scout 


Booster Contest 






HE 1925 Booster Contest. has been de- 

layed because new Lone Scouts and re- 
registrations have been coming in so fast that 
it has been impossible for the Long House to 
keep its work up to date. But it is coming 
now—starting June 1st and continuing until 
November 30th. 

The National Supply Service, Boy Scouts of 
America, has offered an attractive list of 
prizes, including camping equipment and 
many other articles that any scout would be 
glad to have. 

The Lone Scouts will have a better chance 
than in any previous contest to earn booster 
points because Wallaces’ Farmer Tribe, The Farmer Tribe, 
The Nebraska Farmer Wigwam, The Prairie Farmer Wigwam 
and the W. L. S. Radio Tribe are giving the organization a lot 
of publicity and provide Tribe badges free of charge for all 
boys who join. 

Points will be awarded according to the system given in the 
Official Handbook. One point will be awarded for each new 
member secured. Eight points will be given for each yearly 
subscription for Boys’ Lire, and four points for a six-months’ 
subscription. During the contest, points will be awarded also 
for subscriptions secured for the Lone Scout amateur publica- 
tions and the farm papers that have Lone Scout Tribes and 
Departments. As the subscription prices vary, the basis will 
be one point for each twenty-five cents sent in for subscriptions. 

Official blanks for use in reporting new members and 
subscriptions will be furnished free of charge. Send to the 
Long House, Lone Scouts of America, 500 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, for a supply of blanks and start work at once. 

Lone Scouts who secure ten Booster Points earn the title 
“Lone Scout Organizer.” Those who secure twenty points 
receive the title “‘Lone Scout Booster” and are awarded the 
Booster Button. 


Pow-Wow Department 


HE number of new Lone Scout members received from 
January rst to April 16th was more than double the number 
received during the same period in 1924, while The Lone Scout 
was being published. It is two-thirds as many as were received 
during the entire year 1924. And yet some old-timers who have 
been hibernating speak of “the waning interest in the L. S. A.” 
The Council of Sagamores elected for Illinois comprises: Su- 
preme Scouts Douglas Peppard and Edward Bangs of Chicago; 
Clarence Henry Mayer, former Council Chief, Virden; Milton 
K. Harrington, East St. Louis; Veto A. Venezia, Mt. Vernon; 
John Sij, Collinsville; Harry Deibert, Mt. Pulaski; Evert Gracey, 
Chesterfield; Charles J. Bednar, Berwyn; Edward Lathrop, 
Bloomington. Albert Shanholtzer of Coatsburg is Council Chief. 
(Concluded on page 37) 
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A Toy Builder 


Buster Rogers (12 years 
old) has made over fifly 
small autos, aeroplanes, 
boats, trucks, speedsters and 
accessories, which he sells 
to toy stores in towns near 
his home in the town of 
Riverside, California. 

The speedsters carry 
spare tires; the trucks have 
electric lights; and all are 
finished in bright colors. 

Beyond the miniature service-station, in the lower picture, 
can be seen a tunnel which leads to a hill-side road well- 
marked with road signs, such as ““SLOW—Dangerous Curve 
Ahead” and “Speed Limit 
15 Miles on Grades,” and a 
larger sign stating that ‘‘ Coyote 
Lake Resort is 300 Miles 
Distant.” 

“Willis,” a white ral, can 
be seen in the picture al 
the left inspecting the auto- 
mobiles parked about the 
service-station. 





both sides of the parti- 
tion, and on these nails 
are hung tributes to the 
departed, such as cloth- 
ing, scarfs or shawls 
according to the sex of 
the mourned one. At 
one of these “Ka- 
rooks” which I at- 
tended, I noted an 
entire outfit from a 
mother to her 21-year- 
old son who had a 
month before lost his 
life on a railway cross- 
ing. There was a bright red-and-yellow silk shirt, lavender 
ribbon arm-bands and a wide-brimmed Stetson. That trib- 
ute must have cost the poor old squaw at least $100. An- 
other tribute was a brand-new saddle. All around the walls 
was a collection that would have repaid the efforts of any 
bandit who would have visited here. 

But all of this was sacred—from the costliest silks to the 
pair of overalls before which an aged, wrinkled, shrunken, 
white-haired Indian woman was kneeling and calling to her 
departed husband in a shrill, trilling cry that made the air 
seem strangely cold. 

The mourners had come in from all sections of the reser- 
vation, some with baskets of Mexican tamales and tortillas, 
others with bundles of “jerky’”—sun-dried beef—all prepared 
for the three-day siege at the shrine of departed spirits. Many 

(Concluded on page 40) 
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Our Flag 
N JUNE Fourteenth we will again celebrate 
National Flag Day. 

We are very fortunate in that our Flag came 
directly of a desire for a symbol which would 
represent our new nationality, born of a union of 
thirteen States which had struggled and just won 
a new freedom. The suggestion of a star and 
stripe for every State was made and adopted. It 
was elastic enough to be changed to meet new 
conditions when other States came into the Union. 
In our Flag to-day the stripes remain for the 
original thirteen States, while the stars have 
increased with us to the present forty-eight. As a 
result it is just what we want it to be—the symbol 
of our nation, forty-eight States united and one. 
The very simplicity of the origin of our Flag 
makes it of even greater value to us in the purpose 
for which it was called into being, that is, to 
symbolize our nationhood. It also helps us to 
avoid that mistake nations have sometimes fallen 
into—the mistake of regarding their symbols as 
something apart and equally as important as the 
nation, with a separate emphasis, and calling for 
a separate loyalty. 

It is perhaps because we take this fine, reasoned 
view of the Flag, and because, therefore, it has a 
force peculiarly its own, that it means so much to 
us, and why it is that we Americans seem to find 
a greater thrill in Old Glory than most other 
nationals find in their own flags. To see it floating 
over a tall building, straining in the breeze at 
the stern of a warship, or moving massed in a 
parade, gives us an almost uncontrolled joy. It is 
surely because it submerges us in something 
infinitely bigger than we are, yet indisputably a 
part of us, our country. That and no more, for 
then it is not the silk or cotton of the fabrics 
woven into stripes of red and white, and stars of 
white on blue, but ourselves that float on the 
breeze, and shake the earth with our marching 
feet—ourselves from the day of Bunker Hill, 
through sorrow and joy and triumph until to-day 
with our one hundred and ten millions of fellows, 
our complicated machinery and _ stupendous 
organization. 

Honor Students 

BACH year thirty-two students in as many 

States of the Union are chosen for the Rhodes 
Scholarships. ‘These awards are made on a three- 
fold basis: 1st, qualities of manhood, force of 
character and leadership; 2nd, literary and scho- 
lastic ability and attainments; 3rd, physical vigor 
as shown by interest in outdoor sports and in 
other ways. Only a citizen between 19 and 25 
years of age, above sophomore standing in a 
recognized college or university, is eligible. The 
students so elected are awarded £350 a year for 
three years at Oxford University without any 
restriction as to the studies they may take. 

Who are these young men, who excel in com- 


parison with all the fellow students of their home 
States in these difficult requirements? What are 
the facts regarding them? We know that they 
are all-round men—regular fellows, who have not 
only a sound mind, but a sound mind in a sound 
body, that they must have force of character and 
the gift of leadership. The gift of leadership! 
That means they are of the men who inspire con- 
fidence among their fellows, because they are not 
afraid to decide what they want to do, and having 
decided have both the courage and the ability to 
carry out their desires. How did they get their edu- 
cation? How did they keep themselves physically 
fit, mentally awake and morally straight? 


Cold Facts 

| 2 peterson us, as we write, is a questionnaire 

answered by twenty-nine of the thirty-two 
men awarded the 1924 scholarships. Seventeen 
of the twenty-nine earned a part of their expenses 
while at high school, and three made every cent 
of the money they spent for their education 
during that period. While in college 16 earned a 
part and 8 their entire expenses. 

With one exception, all of them were active 
participants in sports and competitive athletics. 
Twenty-three of these boys used gymnasiums, 
although about half of them only did so when the 
weather was too cold for outdoor activities. 

Of the 29, 15 were scouts with service ranging 
from one to nine years. One is a distinguished 
Eagle Scout, 2 are Star and g First Class 
Scouts. 'Two are now assistant scoutmasters. 
The chief benefit each received from Scouting is 
given by them as follows: 


Value of outdoor life and love of nature...... 9 
Development of practical ideals............. 
Comradeship with other boys under right 
EES oR ee a at eerie ee 4 
Development of leadership qualities.......... 4 
Practical knowledge through tests........... 5 


Two felt that Scouting outside of the family 





How to Succeed 


A Message from Rhodes Scholars to Readers of 
Boys’ LIFE, Who are Ambitious to Make Good 
HAVE a clearly defined objective. Plan how to 
accomplish it, then go to it. Be square. Keep 

a sense of humor. 

Get the habit of study. Keep athletics in proper 
subordination to scholarship. 

Cultivate honesty, frankness and curiosity. Be 
willing to work hard and to admit mistakes. Have 
courage to stick to convictions. 

Love your home. Worship a worthy hero. Take 
occasional walks alone, and think. Work hard. 
Have faith. 

Throw all you have into all you do. Think of the 
job rather than of yourself. 

Character, honesty and regard for others are the 
only basis for success. 

Learn tostudy. Align yourself with good influences. 

“When you play, play hard. When you work, 
don’t play at all.” Theodore Roosevelt. 

To “make good” in the American magazine sense | 
of the phrase, be as conventional as possible. To 
“‘make good” in a decent way, be individual and a 
skeptic. 

Join organizations which develop leadership. Try 
to see as many kinds of life and people as possible to 
develop breadth and tolerance. 

honest, Christian, and work hard. By all 
means get an education. 

Work hard. Take nothing for granted. Think. 

Work hard. Concentrate. Select one course and 
stick to it. Know why you are doing what you are. 

Use your brains. Aim for top in every endeavor. 
Disregard world’s opinion of yourself. 

Find a purpose and never swerve from it. 

Acquire a method of study. Acquire self-confi- 
dence to take a “‘leap in the dark.” 

Do more than is required, and do it at once. 
Never procrastinate. 

Study the best that has been thought and done. 
Suspend judgment during comprehensive skeptical 
investigation. 

Keep busy. If success comes, keep sweet. 
Develop personality. 

By wise choice determine the major interests in 
life, and then greatly concentrate on these. 

Take an active part in Scouting. Read lots of 
good books, and make friends with good men; keep 
the Scout Oath and Law. The boy who works 
consistently at his books, his odd jobs, and his play, 
who keeps busy, cannot go astray, particularly if he 
is a scout and under the influence of scout men. 
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was the greatest and best influence in their lives. 

Ten were regular readers of Boys’ Lire, and 
found its tales of adventure and travel by far the 
most popular features. 

All are members of churches, and a majority 
find it a dominating factor in their lives. Two 
stated that the influence of parents established 
their religious attitude, one found it through books 
and study, while another gave the credit to the 
splendid men he met in Scouting. 

Twenty-three of the twenty-nine men have made 
definite decisions as to their life work. Eight have 
chosen the profession of teaching, 5 law, 2 the dip- 
lomatic service, and 1 each medicine, the ministry, 
authorship, the U.S. Army, and scientific research. 
Five of them have been influenced in their decision 
by their father’s life and profession, but the large 
majority—13 in number—have arrived at their 
choice through independent study and thought 

The Question Mark 

WE ASKED these young men this question: 

In the light of your own experience, as a 
method of achieving success, what recommendation 
do you make to boys who are anxious ta make good? 
Some of their answers are printed elsewhere on 
this page. We have spent a good deal of time 
pondering them, for they are well worth study. 
A definite purpose, habits of study, hard work, 
honesty, frankness, courage, self-confidence, ad- 
mitting mistakes, even “a leap in the dark” and 
a sense of humor are listed. Most of these one 
would expect to find, for without them nothing 
worth-while may be accomplished. There is, how- 
ever, a note which has received greater emphasis 
than any other: 

“Think,” two of them said laconically. “Think 
things out very carefully and slowly and entirely 
for yourself,” said a third. One listed “curiosity.” 
“Comprehensive skeptical investigation” was 
among the requirements of a fourth, and a fifth 
said: “To make good in a decent way be individual 
and a skeptic.” These are all the same thought 
differently expressed. “Skeptic” is a bogey word 
that frightens lots of people, and because of its 
use in religion it has come to be something 
synonymous with atheist and agnostic and free 
thinker in people’s minds. Originally it meant one 
who reflects or ponders, and the idea is perhaps 
more nearly conveyed in our homely phrase, 
“Show me!” . 

We pay a great deal of respect to “thinking,” 
and seldom or never regard it as we do action as 
being foolish and wasteful. If you see a person in 
a thoughtful mood you tiptoe lest you disturb 
him. Yet these processes of thought can be as 
useless and idle as the aimless actions to which 
people so often take exception. Indeed, ninety 
per cent. of the average man’s thinking is idle and 
consists of musing, day-dreaming—of imagining 
himself in fine situations, or justifying himself to 
his own satisfaction. A large part of the balance 
of his thinking is given to finding reasons for his 
beliefs and his prejudices. Of actual creative 
thought there is in the life of the average man only 
a very, very small percentage. These are not the 
men, however, who make any original contri- 
bution. They accept things as they are. The 
marvels that make possible their comfort, their 
travel, their entertainment, their livelihood, is 
something they never think about. All around 
them are wonders of nature and miracles of 
science into which they never inquire. Their 
religious beliefs, their political loyalties, their 
patriotism they have accepted from others, when 
they think it is only to find arguments and reasons 
for what they already believe. 

On the other hand, the few who do really think 
and enable us through their thought to exist in 
greater numbers, in comforts undreamed of, and 
entertained in ways that might well make kings of 
ancient and fabled splendor envious—these men 
have discovered and invented things because they 
did go about like a human question mark— 
questioning, doubting, seeing, trying, testing. 
Millions saw an apple fall before Newton and 
hundreds of thousands must have watched a lamp 
swing before Galileo found there the inspiration 
to the pendulum clock. 
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Possibilities in Vaulting-Poles 


How to Decorate Them—How to Use Them When Going Cross-Country, and as Javelins 


By Dan Beard 


NE beautiful summer day, in company with a 

New York boy, I crossed the Licking River on 

the old suspension bridge. We were on our way 

to hunt for my brother Frank, whose company 

was located somewhere in the fortifications at the edge of 

the town. We did not find my brother Frank, but we found 

war allright, for out on the commons, that is, the open, un- 

fenced fields, we ran into a bunch of River Rats who im- 

mediately proceeded to beat us up, using hoop-poles with 
which to hammer us. 

I must say they made a good job of it, for a week after, 
every time I wanted to scratch my nose, I would put my hand 
up to the place where feeling told me my nose must be, only 
to find that I was scratching thin air several inches past the 
side of my face! The New York boy? Well, he was in bed 
for two days, delirious; he was not used to our wild and woolly 
ways and it went hard with him! But I will say that he 
fought like a little demon. However, two boys against seven 
or eight toughs, the latter all armed with clubs, did not have 
much of a show. But for the interference of a workman from 
the sawmill, the two boys might both have been killed. 

There are, however, better uses to which to put a hoop- 
pole than that of beating unarmed boys, whose only offense 
was that they were more carefully dressed, for the River 
Rats wore just as good clothes as the other fellows, but they 
wore them after the manner of toughs. 

When I was a little fellow in Painesville, Ohio, the big boys 
had great sport chasing each other across hurdles and obstruc- 
tions of all kinds which they surmounted by the use of vault- 
ing-poles. The vaulting-pole then had not been relegated to 
the athletic field to be used by specialists for vaulting over 
bars, in the hope of making a record. The poles were also 
used as javelins, Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, to be cast at 
marks or in competition to see which one could throw them the 
furthest distance; they were a great success in cross-country 
work and by their help the boys could vault over a brook or 
over obstructions with no loss of time. When 
I was a schoolboy in Kentucky we made our- 
selves vaulting-poles out of hoop-poles. 


HE last time I ever saw anyone gathering 

hoop-poles was in 1887 when I was building 
my log house in Pike County, Pennsylvania. 
Close by the railroad station of Rowlands there 
was a man making barrel hoops from hoop- 
poles; that was why they were called hoop-poles. 
He used a draw knife with which to cut off the 
strips of bark and wood from the poles, which 
strips were afterwards used for barrel hoops. 
All day long this man sat in a rude, open shed 
shaving hoop-poles. Now these poles were of 
hickory wood and they made dandy vaulting- 
poles for the boys; but hickory to-day is difficult 
to procure, as I learned from the boys who were 
hunting wood from which to make bows. A 
jvaulting-pole, however, may be made of ash, 
bamboo or any tough wood that will not break 
with the weight of the boy. If you are making 
your vaulting-stick of dressed lumber you must 
be very careful to see that the grain is straight, 
running lengthwise with the rod, otherwise there 
is danger of breaking it along with the diagonal 
or crosswise grain. A broken vaulting-pole may 
give a fellow a bad fall. 
» A good way to decide upon the length of the 
pole is to hold your arms aloft, and mark the 
point where your finger-tips reach, then cut 
the rod off at that point. The diameter of the 
vaulting-pole is governed entirely by the weight 
of the boy using it; it should be thick enough 
not to bend with his weight, but not so thick 
as to make it too heavy and clumsy for work. 
If you make your vaulting-pole of a green 
sapling you may decorate it with all sorts of 
designs cut in the bark, or decorate the top 
with streamers of different colored ribbons, 
tape or yarn, or with a fringed piece of buck- 
skin, bound securely on the end of the pole, 
Figs. 9, 10 and 11: 

Since vaulting, Fig. 12, was a sport of our old 
pioneers, the tail of any sort of an animal or 
the feathers of a fowl may be attached by a 
string to the end of the pole in place of ribbons. 
These things serve not only as a decoration but 
also as a mark by which you can at once identify Po 
your own particular pole at sight. This can be 
done even when it is stacked up along with the , 
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other poles in Scout Headquarters, gymnasium or hallway 


‘of your school. 


After you have practiced running, Fig. 13, and vaulting, 
make a team and challenge some other group of boys or scout 
patrol to hold a vaulting contest. When the time comes 
let the two captains toss for position; the contest should 
be held on comparatively level and open ground, but 
ground with some natural or artificial obstructions, such 
as brooks, hurdles, ditches, hedges or bunkers like those on 
the golf field. 

A short distance from the starting or taw line, another line is 
drawn parallel to the first. The distance must be determined 
by experiment. Since each contestant must cast his vaulting- 
pole (as he would a spear) over the second line. Before the 
contest begins the captains of the opposing teams should 
decide upon where the mark or second line should be, and all 
must have a definite understanding about it. 

When everything is ready an umpire is stc ioned at the 
taw line, the second line and the end of the course. Then 
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the polemen are lined up, each one standing with his left 
toe on the mark and grasping his vaulting-pole in his’ right 
hand. When the word is given to start, or the pistol is fired, 
each lad casts his rod with all his force. Those whose rods fall 
inside of the line are ‘‘ Duffers”’ and counted out of the race, 
but the boys who have succeeded in casting their rods, so 
that their ends rest over the line, dash after their vaulting- 
poles, pick them up as hastily as possible and run down the 
course, vaulting the obstructions. At the end of the course 
they turn and come back over the same track. The ones first 
reaching the starting place win the contest. In teams of over 
three vaulters, if one racer comes in ahead of the rest on— 
say the Crockett team—he is entitled to two scores, but if 
two of the Boone team come in ahead of the rest of the Crockett 
team that would make a tie race. In other words, No. 1 
gets two scores, No. 2 gets one score and No. 3 gets one score. 
If there are four or five on the teams the fourth and fifth get 
nothing, but each boy, to be counted in the race, must return 
with his vaulting-pole in his hands. 


F YOU are fond of excitement and fun I’ll promise you that 

the pole-vaulting race will delight your heart. Of course, a 
great deal depends on the number and character of the hurdles 
that are to be overcome, but it is great fun for the spectators 
as well as for the contestants, and there is nothing this side 
of a flying-machine which can give you the delightful sensation 
produced by a clean, long jump with your vaulting-pole on a 
June day. 

Marathon running is a fad with athletes and boys, but for 
growing lads there is grave danger of permanent injury to them- 
selves in efforts to make records. The boys are ambitious, 
and it is right they should be ambitious; consequently they 
do not like to be beaten in anything they undertake to do. 
But this very ambition, laudable as it is in itself, makes long- 
distance running for lads under sixteen dangerous. 

You must understand, boys, that your body is a machine 
and your heart supplies the power; the faster you 
run and the longer you run, the greater the strain 
there is upon the pump which we call the heart, 
and the greater the danger there is of overtaxing 
its powers. 

Now just here is where the vaulting-pole hike 
will come in as a good, wholesome exercise, even 
for a long-distance jaunt, because when you 
start out with your poles you do it for fun and 
not for a time record. You go across country 
leisurely, now walking, now running, now vault- 
ing a brook or a hedge, now resting on the 
greensward, and, in fact, making a regular picnic 
of the excursion. Of course, pole-vaulting is also 
adaptable to athletic contests, but in such a 
case the racers should not be under sixteen, 
which will do away with the great danger of 
over-exertion. 

Before a match is entered into there should be 
some unofficial meets where the contestants 
line up, as they are shown in Figs. 1, 2, 3, 4, 
etc., and cast their rods as the savages do their 
javelins. A little practice in this line will give 
them the distances by which they may judge 
how far the average boy can cast his vaulting - 
pole. This is necessary in order to establish the 
distance line at a proper distance from the taw 
line, for it is evident if they make the distance 
too great between A and B there may be no race 
at all, and if they made the distance too short 
every duffer in the team can cast his rod over it. 

The old Pioneers were educated men, but not 
educated from books. Here is a note I find in 
among my papers; the paper upon which it is 
written is yellow with age. I do not know from 
what source it is quoted, but it gives a splendid 
idea of a backwoods boy’s education before the 
little log schoolhouse found its way over the 
border: 

“*T will tell’ you what my larnin’ was. Soon 
arter I had larned to speak, I larned to mock 
every bird and beast in the woods; I could bleat 
like a faun, kwock like a turkey, oohoo like an 
owl and howl like a wolf, with the face of clay; 
next I larned to vault over a creek with vaulting- 
pole and land dry shod, then I larned to shoot 
the bow and arrow, throw the tomahawk and 
handle the rifle; and I finished by runnin’, 
jumpin’, and wrastlin’ and, depend upon it, it 
took a fellow of spunk to measure the ground 
with my back.” 














Indian Clothes and Weapons 
1. How did the Indians make their arrow- 
heads, and how can I? 

2. In which issue of the Boys’ Lire was the 
article published on How to Make Indian 
Breeches and Shirt or Jacket? How and 
~~ sre can I get that issue? 

How do you remove the hair from hides? 
—Scou T Roy E. Lee. 
They chipped them out of flint, slate and 
various stone. They also made them of steel 
and iron, grinding them in shape. They even 
made them of charred bits of bamboo or fish- 
ing-pole cane. For a flint picket take a piece 
of bone or buckhorn. A piece of soft leather 
will protect your left hand. Push or pry off 
the flakes of stone. 

2. Sept., 1923. The Supply Department may 
be able to let you have one. Keep old issues of 
Boys’ Lire together in some safe place. Don’t 
write for information that I have already 
given—information that because of the space 
it takes and the diagrams it requires I cannot 
repeat. 

3. Soak the hide until it becomes soft, lay 
it over a log, then scrape off the hair with a 
dull knife. 


No Skull Caps for Uncle Dan 

HE scout hat is so hot in the summer that I 

think that a skull cap with either patrol 
or district colors would be cooler.—GRAEME 
GILMORE. 

A skull cap is hot. I wear them in winter 
when I am out camping, as nightcaps, because 
they are warm. If your hat is too hot, go 
without a hat except when on duty. 


From Branch Hill, Ohio 


. What are the habits and appearance of 
the pupa and adult of the Catalpa cater- 
pillar? 

How would you mount an insect, espe- 
cially butterflies and moths? 

3. How can I preserve my insects from the 
Buffalo Bug? 
4- What would you advise me to wear, as I 


intend to take an eighteen-mile trip on my 
wheel this winter to school?—Wwm. B. CorkeE. 

1. J don’t know the caterpillar by that name. 

2. Glue corks to shallow boxes or drawers, 
cutting them to the same size. Mount your 
specimens on these. 

3- By putting camphor balls underneath the 
board on which they are pinned. 

4. Wear woolen scout-breeches, puttees, 
woolen shirt, a cap to cover your ears, strap 
your overcoat on the back of the machine, also 
wear gloves. Am glad to hear from Branch 
Hill. I used to spend my summers there when 
I was 8, 9 or 10 years old. 


Indian Words 


1. How could I write to one of the boys at 
the Jamboree in Denmark? 





Where could I get a large road map of 
this section of country? 
3. If you are a Lone Scout, do you really 
belong to the BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA? 
4. Where could I get a history of the “B. 
S. A.” in book form, if there is any? 
Are there any traffic regulations for a 
ui cle? Are there any laws? 
6. Would you give me the Indian of these 
words—Canoe, Tent, Bear, Eagle? 
7. Did the Indians have a calendar? 
did, what was it?—James READING. 
1. Send a letter to the World Brotherhood, 
c/o Boys’ Lire. 
2. Write to your Senator at Washington for 
a topographical map. He has a limited 
number for free distribution. 
3. Yes. 


If they 
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HE ccrrespondence of this department has become so large that Mr. Beard is compelled, much to 
his regret, to establish certain rules which those who use it must hereafter observe, or have their 
Beard is most eager to serve in every way possible his audience of boy 
readers, but he begs them not to ask questions on irrelevant subjects provided they have other 
sources of information at hand, a public or school library, for instance, or a good bookshop where one 
may easily learn the name and address of the publisher of a book. i 
Beard, the questions that really puzzle you, and these problems and puzzles will doubtless be the 
problems and real puzzles of numberless other boys: then the department will serve all our readers 
just as Mr. Beard desires it to do, he will be saved needless labor, and his Scouting Section will be 


letters disregarded. Mr. 


more alive and helpful than ever. 


1. Every letter must carry the name and address of the writer. 

2. One question only, or a group of questions on a single subject, may be asked in each letter. 

3. Questions which require more than 75 words for reply must be ignored. 

Rules 2 and 3 are made in order that all correspondents may have fairer treatment, since if one 
boy asks six questions, five other boys who have asked one question each must be crowded out of the 
BOYS’ LIFE columns; also, a very long answer takes up space in which could be printed many 


short answers. 


4. Questions which have been answered repeatedly will be ignored. 

This rule is made because questions are constantly asked which have already been answered or 
which readers of the magazinc ~ould answer for themselves from its pages. 
Beard a question look back thiwugh several issues of the magazine and see if anyone else has asked 
See also whether any other department or any article in a recent issue, or perhaps 
some advertisement, has carried the information you need. 

5. Questions must have some relation directly or indirectly to scouting activities and the interests 
of scouts, though any reader of the magazine, scout or not, may use the department. 


that question. 


Bring your problems to Mr. 


Before you write Mr. 
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No such book published. 
Local regulations govern it. 
Canoe—A-neeh-wun-al-tey (bark 
Tent—Tepee Hempsigawan. 
Bear—Machque. 
Eagle—Woacalanne. 

7. You will find it in the Boy Scout Diary 
under the head, Buckskin Calendar. 


First Handbook 

1. Where is National Headquarters of the 
Boy Scouts of America? Where could I get a 
Canadian Boy Scout Handbook, and where 
could I get a copy of the first handbook put 
out for Boy Scouts of America? 

2. We have formed an organization of Eagle 
Scouts here and are trying to find a name for 
it. If possible, give the Indian name for Eagle 
in as many Indian languages as you know of.— 
—— H. SPENCE. 

The address of the 


oun 


canoe). 


Canadian Boy Scouts 
is: 
The Boy Scouts Association, 
Banque Nationale Building, 
Ottawa, Canada. 
Most likely they can supply you with a hand- 
book. I am sorry that we have no copies of 
the first handbook of the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica for sale. National Headquarters, Boy 
Scouts of America, is at 200 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
2. Muc-kis-sou 
Ho-pah 
We-quar-ran 


(Saux and Foxes) 

(Mewan Indians) 

(Long Island Indians— 
Algonquin) 

(Sioux Indians) 

(Lenape Indians) 

(Apache) 


Wamblee-skah 
Who-a-pa-lan-ne 
It-sa-chi 
A Blowgun 
LEASE tell me how to make a blow gun?— 
DALE R. BLANKENBORN. 

With an iron rod heated red-hot at the end, 
bore out the center of a piece of cane until it is 
smooth; such are used by the savages in various 
parts of the world. The longer it is, the more 
accurately it wiil shoot. 

(Concluded on page 51) 


How to Build a Wavetrap 


How to Build a Wavetrap 
A WAVETRAP is a simple thing—almost 


anyone can build it—that will add greatly 
to the selectivity of many receivers. Selectivity 
means the ability of a set to cut out one station 
and.tune in another. Most receivers can do 
this on distant stations, but only the better 
equipment can separate powerful locals. If 
your set is a super-heterodyne, a good r.f. or 
Neutrodyne, or a Roberts, there is little need 
of a wavetrap. On the other hand, if locals 
overlap and tuning is generally broad, a wave- 
trap will help matters. 


How the Trap Works 

The-name wavetrap is really self-explana- 
tory. It consists of a separate tuning circuit 
that is tuned to the undesired wave which it 
absorbs or “‘traps,’’ permitting other frequen- 
cies or waves to pass. 

The wavetrap is generally placed in a 
cabinet by itself, though if there is room it may 
be conveniently mounted in the set proper. 








A Device to Obtain Greater Selectivity 
By Zeh Bouck 


The Parts 


The following parts were used in making the 
wavetrap described in this article: 

1 7’ x 7” Panel 

4 Binding Posts 


may be the more effective with different 
locations and sets. 

The more general connection is to put 

binding-posts 1 and 2 in series with the 

antenna. That is: 

connect the lead in 





1 .oo05 mfd. Vari- 3-0 
able Condenser 

1 Pull-Switch 

1 Cabinet 

2 inches of 34” 
diameter cardboard 
tubing 

1 Knob and Dial 


to one post and the 
set to the other, dis- 
a regarding posts 3 and 
a 4. The second ar- 
Ji. C rangement uses post 
0005 ; and 4, but not 1 
MFD. and 2. Using posts 
1 and 2, the switch 








¥% |b. No. 22 Mag- 
net Wire 

Construction 

Forty-five turns of 
wire are wound on 


the tube, which form winding Lt on the diagram,” 


Figure 1. Two layers of paper or tape are 
next placed over this coil and ten more turns are 
wound, forming a separate and smaller coil L2. 

The panel is drilled, with the necessary holes, 
i.e., shaft hole in the center and condenser 
screw holes, switch hole in lower center, two 
binding-post holes on each lower side, along 
with four screw holes for securing the panel to 
the cabinet. The remaining simple construc- 
tional details can be readily seen in the photo- 
graphs, Figures 2 and 2A. 


Connections 
Figure 1 shows just how the coils and con- 
denser are wired together. There are two sets 
of binding posts which permit the trap to be 
used in two different ways, either one of which 


FIGURE I. 
WAVE-TRAP CIRCUIT 


may be employed for shorting 
out the wavetrap when not 
required. 


Operation 
The operation of the wave- 
trap is simple, though it really adds an addi- 
tional control to the receiver. The set is tuned 
in the usual manner, and the wavetrap varied 
until the interfering signal is eliminated. 
Changing the trap dial setting will generally 
necessitate a slight retuning of the set proper. 


The Radio Question Box 
(All questions addressed to THE RADIO 
QUESTION BOX will be answered personally, 
but only those of sufficient general interest will be 
published. This department is maintained for 
the benefit of all of our readers, and they are 
invited to submit to it their radio difficulties.) 


Spark-Coils 


QUESTION: I want to build a small spark- 
coil transmitter. If I only talk to my friend 


across the street, will it be necessary to secure a 
transmitting license?—A. B. G., New York. 

ANSWER: Yes—absolutely and repeatedly, 
YES! Regardless of the power, the distance 
transmitted or the type of apparatus, both a 
station and an operator’s license must be 
obtained before a dot is transmitted. Inci- 
dentally, don’t start with a spark-coil trans- 
mitter. Aside from being electrically inefficient, 
the radio inspector is reluctant to license such 
transmitters, due to the interference they 
cause. It is far better, even if more expensive, 
to make your radio debut with a small c.w. set, 
such as that described in The Radio Tower for 
December, 1924. While you are saving the 
extra dollars, study up a bit more on radio. 
You can’t know too much about the subject, and 
from many questions asked of me by you chaps 
who plan to take the exams, I know about half of 
you won’t get through. That means a three 
months’ wait before you get another chance. 

A small tube set such as we just referred to 
will send, in average values, twenty-five times 
as far as a one-inch spark-coil. 


A Faulty Rheostat 
QUESTION: My receiver does not tune 


(Concluded on Page 52) 
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Get it 


with a‘Radiola It 


Radiola III 
with two Radiotrons WD-11 and 


headphones, operates inexpensively 
on dry batteries. ...-... $35 


Radiola III-a 


gets distant stations 
clearly on the loud- 
speaker. Complete 
with Four Radiotrons 
WD-11 and head- 
phones ..... $65 













Radiola Loudspeaker . 














Whatever you like best in radio—get it with 
a Radiola III. The DX fan who plays for dis- 
tance, gets the thrill of picking up station after 
station. The fellow who likes the music, gets 
real music. And the sports and speeches come 
through clear. Small price—for big performance. 
That’s the story of Radiola III. Thirty-five 
dollars—for RCA quality. Not just a radio 
set—but a real Radiola! 


Radio Corporation of America 


Sales Offices: 
233 Broadway. New York 10 So. La Salle St., Chicago, IIL. 


28 Geary St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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was painful. At the finish, Zoggie 
brought up the rear; but that fact did 
not depress him. Four boys did not 
finish at all 

On Thanksgiving Day, the physical 
director organized a cross-country run. A month before, 
Zoggie would not have dreamed of entering it, but, as one of 
the squad of milers, he felt a certain superiority over all other 
boys who had never run a mile. The race was strenuous, 
more strenuous than Jerry Meegan had intended. The leaders 
lost their way and had covered fifteen miles before they had 
returned to the starting-point. 


OGGIE finished twenty minutes behind the leaders, a 

bedraggled spectacle, but he finished, which was what 
three-fourths of those who had started out failed to do. 
Some came in walking, others came by trolley from remote 
spots. Without undue obtrusiveness, Zoggie took care that 
every one at his table that night should know the manner of 
his returning. 

It was thrilling to him to match experiences with some of 
the others who had taken part in the run. They were the 
confident, gay, athletic, wholesome sort he had always admired, 
envied, felt strange with. He found himself talking to them as 
though he were their equal, as though he “belonged.” 

He wrote his mother about it all, glowingly, not making 
any too little of the hardships. 

He felt as though some door in a dark place were opening, 
opening 

The following evening, after supper, a boy from the Lower 
School brought him word that he was wanted in the Study. 
The Study was Dr. Brewster's office. When you were wanted 
in the Study, you were always apprehensive, unless you had a 
peculiarly immaculate conscience. Zoggie was not self- 
righteous. He approached Dr. Brewster, therefore, with some 
trepidation 

“Hello, Christian!’’ the Headmaster sang out, as he 
entered the room. ‘No, it’s all right, old boy, you needn't 
look so worried. You haven't been caught at anything. Sit 
down Here.” 

The boy did as he was told 

‘I understand that Mr. Meegan has been trying you out 
in the mile?” 

“Ves, sir.” Z 
the reason for this interview 

“Have you found it too hard?” 

The boy flushed. ‘‘Why, no, sir!’ he answered almost 
indignantly. ‘I like it, I like it more than anything I’ve 





ggie was more puzzled than ever to find 


in the school.” 


I’ve ever done 
“Have you felt that it was having any bad effect on your 
health?” 






‘You want lo run, don’t you?” asked the Headmaster. 





Tough Luck Zoggie By Hermann Hagedorn ,,,* 


(Continued from page 6) 


“Why, no, sir.”” All this was very strange. 

“Christian,” said Dr. Brewster, biting off the syllables, 
“‘T’ve had a telegram from your father Read it 

The boy looked at the Headmaster, his mouth wide open. 
It struck Dr. Brewster that there was something appealing 
in his look. He took the telegram. 

“Have just heard that Christian has been encouraged to 
take part in violent athletic sports involving physical hardship. 
Beg to remind you that he is a delicate boy, nervous and 
high strung, and must not be permitted to strain himself. 
Please send me assurance that he will confine himself to 


mild sports. . : 
ALFRED L. ZOGBAUM. 


Christian looked up, misery in his eyes. His cheeks were 
afire. He let the telegram flutter to the floor. ‘‘Is that all, 
sir?”’ he asked. 

“You want to run, don’t you?” 

The boy nodded; somehow suddenly he could not trust him- 
self to speak. He was seeing a dream, a hope, a future, fading 
into thin air 

“Mr. Meegan and Dr. Crewe both tell me that you are 
physically as sound as any boy in the school.”’ 

The boy’s eyes lit up. ‘‘ Really, sir?” 

‘I like and admire your father, Christian,’ the Headmaster 
went on. “But I think he hasn’t got this matter of your 
running quite straight. I’m going to New York tomorrow on 
other business. Would you like to have me talk it over with 
him?” 

“Oh, sir, if you would!” 

“Chris.” The boy felt a thrill at the tenderness of the 
diminutive. ‘‘You’re reaching for something, aren’t you, 
something you can’t explain, can’t reason out, can’t put your 
finger on, something bigger than any question of exercise or 
making a team, something as big as all life?” 

There was a lump in the boy’s throat; he could not answer. 
The tears rose to his eyes. He tried to control himself, but 
they came in full flood and there was no holding them back. 
He covered his eyes with his arm, sobbing 

The Headmaster’s voice was unsteady when he spoke. 
“Chris,” he said gently, laying his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
**You’re on the way to something. This is my battle as much 
as yours. Trust me. We'll work this thing out.” 

Chris rose to his feet and looked into the lined, storm- 
beaten face of the Headmaster. “I can’t—thank you enough, 


sir 


Zoggie nodded. Somehow, suddenly, he could not trust himself to speak. 
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“You'll hear from me. So long, old 


The next twenty-four hours were 
hours of suspense and struggle, made 
no more bearable by a special delivery 

letter from his mother advising him, clearly against her own 
inclinations, to give way before his father’s apprehensions; 
followed half a day later by a long and affectionate epistle from 
his father. There was something in his father’s devotion that 
broke down every barrier which the boy’s rebellion could 
throw up against his father’s will. He knew instinctively, 
without being able to reason it out, that this time his father 
was wrong; but his father’s solicitude seemed to sweep away 
all thought of right or wrong, and leave only the conviction 
that he must obey. Then the Headmaster’s words came back 
tohim. ‘You're reaching for something, something you can’t 
explain, something as big as all life. He set his teeth 
and sat down and wrote the most difficult letter he had ever 
had to write in his life, telling his father that this time he could 
not obey. 

All night long he was seeing his father’s reproachful eyes 
in his dreams. In the morning he tore the letter up. 

Instead of dressing for track at three that afternoon he 
went to Mr. Meegan’s office to tell him that his father had 
forbidden him to run. But in the Archway, Fllis, the colored 
doorkeeper, met him with a telegram. 

Chris tore it open, in apprehension. The message was brief 
but entirely adequate. 

“Tt’s all right. Go ahead. 

STEPHEN BREWSTER.” 


E GAVE a wild shout which startled Ellis, who was digni- 

fied, and who had always supposed that Christian was 
one of the polite, well-behaved boys. Ellis stared at him 
wonderingly as the jubilant youth sped toward the 
locker-room. Chris ran rather better that afternoon than he 
had yet run. 

“We'll make a runner of you yet,” exclaimed the coach 
cheerfully. Zoggie did not miss the inference that Jerry 
Meegan regarded him as a joke, but that while there was life 
there was hope. 

“Jerry Meegan,’’ remarked Dodsworth to Chris, as they 
were walking back to the locker-room together, “Jerry 
Meegan could make a clothes-horse run 

Chris let Dodsworth wait a long time for a reply. A few 
weeks previous he would have let the boy’s fling go altogether 
unchallenged, but he was beginning to be conscious of certain 
powers within him, powers of the body, the mind, the will. 

“T know I’m a clothes-horse,”” he remarked, “but I’m going 
to run, before the end of the year.” 

Dodsworth was plainly sceptical. 











He was seeing his dream fading into thin air 
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UTDOOR running, except for occasional jaunts on 

sunny days, ended with the fall term. Again and 
again and yet again circling the indoor track above the 
gymnasium was not thrilling, it was, in fact, grinding and 
monotonous. Half the squad dropped out, taking to basket- 
ball to Jerry Meegan’s disgust; but Zoggie stuck. There 
were only six of them now, with Dodsworth and Bellows 
clearly the “first string,” and the others trailing without 
distinction far in the rear Dodsworth was a handsome 
boy and fully aware of it. Bellows had a snub-nose and 
was a bit heavy in body and mind. Zoggie studied their 
capabilities quietly. 

Spring came at last. The cinder-track, which 
had been like gray granite under the biting cold 
of winter, turned soft as oatmeal in the first thaw 
and, by the time the Easter vacation was over, 
was ready once more for the runners’ flying feet. 
Chris was gratified to note, the first time he 
circled the athletic field, that the drudgery in- 
doors had not been in vain. He had a power 
which he had not known before, a longer, more 
regular stride, a better control of his breathing 
apparatus. 

“You're doing better, old man,”’ said Meegan. ‘Ever been 
timed?” 

“No, sir.” 

“T’ll hold the watch on you tomorrow.” 

He put all that he had of body and soul into the run the 
next afternoon. Channing, the captain, and a half dozen 
other members of the track squad were idly watching. He 
had never run so well, and he came down the home-stretch 
like a steam-engine. ° 

“Five-twenty-two and two-fifths,’ announced 
Jerry Meegan, thrusting his watch into his 
pocket. 

“Some speed, Zoggie,’? mocked Channing. it. 
“Oh, boy, oh, boy! Some speed!” 

Chris flushed. 

“You sure are a fast one,” added Ed Barrows 
who was watching, with a grin. ‘The school record’s going 
to go sure this year. Oh, wa-loo-loo!” 

Chris would have liked to run away, but that, he realized, 
would not help matters. He was perfectly aware of the 
school’s record for the mile. It was four-forty and three- 
fifths. 

“You'll pull down your time,” said the trainer. “Eddie 
here couldn’t run a quarter, not to talk of a mile, in five- 
twenty-two.” 

Chris gave him a quick, grateful glance which the trainer 
did not miss. 

He dressed in utter dejection, conscious that he had made 
a fool of himself. Once more the hope, the great hope, which 
he had never dared put into words even in the secrecy of his 
own mind, grew dim. It was no overweening ambition which 
possessed him; he wanted his school letter, he wanted his T. 
A place, if he could get a place in the mile in the triangular 
meet with Chancellor’s Hill and St. Simon’s; any place, third 
or fourth even; any place that would give him a point in the 
final score and with it, his school letter! To have his letter, 
he the scorned, the despised! At the end, to be by right of his 
own efforts, one of that aristocracy of the T’s! 

Five-twenty-two and two-fifths! And last year the race 
had been won in four-fifty-six. Why, it was a joke even to 
dream of winning his letter. He would not even make the 
team. 

At six he was in the Archway, waiting for the supper-bell 
to ring. Down through the cloister from his office came Mr. 
Meegan with a paper in his hand. He tacked it up on the 
bulletin-board. Idly Chris drifted over to read it. 

“The following will constitute the squad to go to the Inter- 
scholastic Games at Princeton on May 5th and will report 
tonight at the training-table.” 

The list ended with Zogbaum. 

Chris took a long breath and continued staring at the list 
utterly oblivious alike of the ringing of the bell and the move- 
ment of hundreds of feet toward the door of the dining-room. 
The Senior Master coming along from the Cottage thrust his 
arm through the boy’s. ‘This is a poor moment to go into a 
trance, Zoggie old boy,” he remarked gaily. “If you don’t 
object, I will take the liberty of escorting you to the chow.” 
He made an airy gesture, being very much of a sprite for all 
his Greek. 

Chris stood bewildered in the doorway. ‘Don’t you know 
where you belong?” asked the Senior Master jocosely. 

“Tt’s not that,’ answered Zoggie, “but I’ve been told to 
report at the training-table.”’ 

Oh, golden moment! 


went back. 


’ 


LL evening he walked on air. He had made good, he felt 

like shouting to all the school; in competition with his 
fellows he had made good! There was no reason any more 
why he should apologize for his existence. He was as good 
as anybody. He was better than most, for he was on a team 
and only a fraction of the boys were on teams! He had never 
known before the thrill of physical vigor, of the consciousness 
ol strength. Already he began to play with the idea of going 
out for football in case he came back for an Upper Sixth 
year, 
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Chris knew the 
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At ten o’clock that night, in a 
luckless moment, he ran against 
Eddie Barrows in the Sixth Form 
corridor. 

“Five-twenty-two and_ two- 
fifths!” sang out his tormentor. 
“Tough luck, Zoggie!” 

Chris jumped at him. He had 
never hit anybody before in his life, 
but he hit Eddie Barrows square 
between the eyes, sending him 
staggering backwards against the 
wall. Eddie was no novice at box- 
ing and he came back witha lunge 
that sent Chris reeling. Chris re- 
covered himself, and in desperation 
lowered his head and rushed blind- 
ly at his ancient enemy, battering 
away with a terrible accumulation 
of wrath against which Eddie 
Barrows had no defense. Eddie was a limp 
and bloody object before the master, who 
was in charge of the hall, was able to separate 
them. 


HE news of the fight traveled up and down the 

Sixth Form halls like the proverbial prairie fire. 
Tough Luck Zoggie fighting !—actually fighting! A 
black eye was a small price to pay for a warrior’s glory. But, 
as he climbed into bed a half hour later, like a crack on the 
head came the realization to Chris that his attack on Eddie 
Barrows meant the end of his hopes in the mile; for, sure as 
shooting, he would get the limit in demerits, and be put “on 
probe.”” And young men “on probe” were not permitted to 
seek glory on the athletic field, the idea being that their 
energies and attentions should be devoted exclusively to the 
business of merely being good. 

The boy gasped; and then he set his teeth. Anyway, he had 
asserted himself. But his dreams were tormented with pictures 
of boys running and himself watching on the sidelines, and of a 
succession of gigantic T’s in the sky, which faded as he frantic- 
ally reached for them. 

When Chris received word next morning to come to the 
Study he had no difficulty whatever in deciding why he was 
wanted. Dr. Brewster was sitting at his desk. The brown 
eyes, set far apart beneath the massive forehead, were grave, 
and his voice when he spoke was sharper than Chris had ever 
heard it. He wanted to know what kind of performance 
Christian called the affair in the Sixth Form hall. 

The boy did not attempt to specify. 

“T expect things of this kind from Fourth Formers. I 
suppose you know what this means, for you?” 

Chris gulped and nodded. 

The boy’s misery softened the Headmaster’s heart a little. 
“Chris, is there anything back of this that I ought to know?” 

Zoggie shrugged his shoulders. 
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“You’re not the scrappy kind,”’ went on Dr. Brewster in a 
kindly voice, plainly puzzled. ‘“‘What happened?” 

“Tt’s—it’s a long story. I guess I—just—saw red.” 

“Tell me all about it.” 

In words that gathered heat as they came, Chris unfolded 
the tale of three years of Eddie Barrows’ attentions. It was 
half an hour before the Headmaster felt that he knew all that 
there was to know. 

The Headmaster rose slowly from his chair and walked to a 
window overlooking the West Lawn. Chris began to fidget 
in his chair as the minutes passed. Dr. Brewster was weighing 
the evidence; what was the judgment going to be? Would 
it be probation? The silence was broken only by a cheep of a 
robin outside. 

“Chris,” said the Headmaster, turning suddenly, looking 
savage, as he could look on occasion, “‘ boys should never punch 
other boys—except on the gravest provocation.” 

Chris, who had felt his heart sink, detected a light in the 
Headmaster’s eyes which revived his spirits. 

“4 man in my position,” went on Dr. Brewster, speaking 
now as though to an equal, “must judge an action somewhat 
by motives and somewhat by results. The results in this case, 
I believe, will be salutary both to you and to Eddié Barrows. 
That’s all. You can go. Scat!” 

That evening Dr. Brewster told his wife what he mysteri- 
ously described as the “inside story’ of the now famous 
fight. “I recognize fully that my conception of discipline 
may be odd,” he said. “ But I would have felt like a hypocrite 
punishing that boy. I was so glad and grateful, Martha, that 
that particular worm had turned at last.” 

As for Eddie Barrows, he went rather out of his way 
that day not to meet Chris Zogbaum, but when they 
did meet he was decidedly civil. At the training-table 
Gordon Channing asked Chris whether he had ever heard 
of the Marquis of Queensberry. Chris asked whether he 
was the prime minister of England, at which there was a roar. 

Chris reddened, but he could not help detect- 
ing that there was a new note in the banter flung 
in his direction. 


ITH the first meet only three weeks off, 

Jerry Meegan gathered his cohorts each 
afternoon in the locker-room for a few minutes’ 
talk before practice began. One day it was to 
the hurdlers that he addressed himself, 
another to the men in the dashes or the 
half or the mile, a third to the high- 
jumpers or the weightmen; but it seemed 
to Chris that each time there was some- 
thing deeper than technique that the trainer 
was driving home. 

“Remember,” he said to the milers one 
afternoon—only four of them now—“re- 
member that a dash is won by your legs, 
but a mile is won by your legs, lungs, 

heart and brains. You’ve got to 
think. You’ve got to know your pace 
to the fraction of a second, to keep 
running till it hurts, to not lose your 
head when somebody — suddenly 
sprints on you. And, boys, remem- 
ber, in a race generally it is not indi- 
viduals you are running against but a 
team, and you’ve got to see that they 
don’t play you.” 

Another afternoon, Jerry Meegan 
uttered a simple word of advice which 
stuck in Zoggie’s mind and grew until 
it took on the dignity of the law and 
the prophets. 

‘Those corks you hold in your hands,” said the trainer in 
his most earnest manner, which was also a very winsome 
manner. ‘Those corks next to yourself are the best friends 
you have in a race. They are supposed to give your fingers 


fe 


something to bite into when you're getting near the end of your 


strength, when you’re hungry for air, or when you need some- 
one to help you pull the load down the home stretch. But 
remember this, boys, never squeeze on your corks until you 
have to.” 

Christ took that bit of wisdom to bed with him, conscious 
that it reached far beyond the little world encircled by a cinder 
track. 

The track team was given a send-off in the Archway when it 
left for Princeton the. following week. The cheers were 
heavenly music in Zoggie’s ears, for they were in part for him. 
He was somebody really, now. And in his suitcase there was a 
running shirt with the blue and gold sash of the Towers sewn 
from shoulder to hip. He was wearing the colors of his school. 

He let his dreams run wild on the long journey. Suppose he 
should win? 

The race proved gruelling. It was his first. His teeth were 
chattering a little as he stood ready for the signal. It would 
be a hard pull, he knew. But he had never imagined that a 
real race could be so heart-sickening and body-sickening as it 
actually was. He ran too fast in the first quarter in order not to 
drop behind and was in agony by the end of the third. The 
fourth was just a blind struggling not to give in. Dodsworth 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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and safer—if you start to Spain as soon as 
possible,’ said Arthur, quietly. 

“Juanita turned toward me with her eyes 
brimming with tears. 

““*Constable Tim,’ she said, piteously—it 
was she that gave me that name Constable Tim, and it’s stuck 
to me ever since—‘ Constable Tim, tell me what I should do. 
I cannot bear to be wrenched so suddenly away from my home, 
from everything—and everyone I love.’” 

“*We do not like to see you go, Juanita,’ I said. ‘But you 
will be happier, after the first hard wrench is over, and you will 
be much safer. Remember, it was your grandfather’s wish.’” 

“Ves, it was grandfather’s wish, and I know that you and 
Arthur are advising what seems most wise. I will go,’ she said, 
firmly. 


“§° JOHN drove the carriage with the four of us, out under 
the silent stars across the quiet hills to the next county 
seat, eighteen miles away. We found that we had been wise 
in leaving the jewels behind. Twice in our journey we were 
stopped by masked men, and the carriage searched. Evi- 
dently they were after the jewels, for they took nothing else. 
They were careful to commit no violence, and each time we 
were released without delay. 

“When dawn broke next morning, Juanita was resting safely 
in her stateroom on the train that was rushing us to New 
York, while the housekeeper kept watch over her. 

“Arthur and I were taking a pipe in the smoker. Suddenly 
Arthur’s weary, care-worn face became tense. 

“What now?’ I asked in nervous concern. 

“¢T forgot to ask John where he hid those jewels, and he 
neglected to tell me. It isn’t safe that he alone should know 
where they are—we are all responsible for them. Suppose 
anything should happen to him!’ 

““Worrying won’t help. Nothing is going to happen to 
him, anyhow,’ I consoled, with an optimism which I did not 
really feel.” 

“We arrived in New York without delay and waited three 
days for Juanita’s steamer. Finally we got all arrangements 
made for her long voyage. Poor girl, she seemed so pathetic- 
ally alone and lonely to start out on her uncertain venture to 
Spain, yet she tried to smile bravely as she waved her handker- 
chief to us when the boat pulled away from the pier. 

‘““We sent the housekeeper back to the village at once, and 
the next day Arthur and I started for home. We were accom- 
panied by a dealer in precious stones who was to invoice the 
remaining jewels, 
take them back to the 
city, and put them 
in safety. Our train 
arrived in the village 
in the middle of a 
raw November 
morning. The butler, 
looking as though he 
hadn’t slept a wink 
in all the nights we 
had been away met 
us at the station 
with shocking news. 

John Ralson had 
beenstabbed todeath 
the night before in 
the servants’ living- 
room in the coach- 
house. There was 
evidence that he had 
been tortured. 

“Grief-stricken as 
he was, Arthur ac- 
cepted the responsi- 
bility of investigat- 
ing the matter. A 
thorough search was 
made in all the 
places where it was 
thought John Ralson 
might have hidden 
the jewels, but they 
were not to be found. 
The theory was soon 
accepted that John 
Ralson had _ been 
forced by torture 
into revealing the 
hiding-place, and 
that the robbers had 
then killed him to 
guard against their 
identification. 

“Arthur was 
heart-broken at the 
loss of his brother. He blamed him- 
self bitterly for having given John the 
dangerous task of caring for the jewels. 
As soon as the investigations were com- 
plete, he went back to England, and 
I’ve never heard a word from him since. 


Dodo took the note. 


The Swastikars, By Jefferson Denfield 


(Continued from page 13) 


“The surviving De Halva brother got himself appointed 
executor of the estate. Through his agents—for he dared not 
appear—he sold out all the properties. Then he went to Chi- 
cago and set up in business. In six months he had lost his 
whole fortune, and Juanita’s share of the estate as well. 

“‘I wrote to Juanita in Spain to ask her how she had fared. 
In reply I got a stiff note from her great-uncle, saying that 
the girl was well cared for in his hands, and that since she would 
need no further services from me, he had forbidden her to reply 
to my letter. So the De Halvas vanished from our village. 

“The old coach house was boarded up immediately after the 
investigation of the murder. Old Briggs, who came to live in 
the mansion, never used the coach-house. It was not re- 
opened until Mr. McCullough decided to fix it up for you 
Swastikars. I have often thought of telling you the story of 
your club room, but I have been afraid it would spoil your lik- 
ing for it. However, if there’s a detective snooping about, you 
might as well know what he’s after. Undoubtedly some clue 
has come to light which suggests that honest John Ralson never 
gave up his secret, and that the jewels are still hidden some- 
where on the property.” 


NSTABLE TIM smiled at the boys, who had remained 
silent and motionless. 

“Well, that’s the end of my story,” he announced. 

“Tt sounds like a book,” gasped Pinky. ‘Honestly, Tim, 
didn’t you make some of it up?” 

“Tt’s all fact, Pinky, just as I told you,” Constable Tim 
assured him earnestly. ‘But look here, I should have been on 
my beat five minutes ago. Here are my letters; don’t you fail 
to mail them.” 

Constable Tim thrust the letters into Avoir’s hand and set off 
at a brisk pace down the road. Gradually the boys recovered 
their desire for speech, as each sorted out his own thoughts. 

“Maybe the jewels are still in the coach-house somewhere, ” 
murmured Pinky, in a voice full of wonder. 

“Let’s go hunt them now,” suggested Dodo, leaping off the 
bridge rail in impatient excitement. 

“That’s no use,” said the calmer Avoir, yawning compos- 
edly. “Don’t you suppose they looked in every crack and cor- 
ner of that coach-house when they investigated the murder? 


















“Its in Spanish,” he said. “I'll translate it for you.” 
read while the others listened in silence 


He began to 
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If the police couldn’t find the jewels, the jewels 
are probably gone.” 

“Then why should Smalk be tapping 
around the walls with a hockey stick?”’ Dodo 
demanded. 

“Don’t ask me to justify that simpleton’s conduct,” 
growled Avoir, bristling at mention of the detective. 

“Tt won’t hurt to look about,” said Pinky. ‘Who knows, 
maybe the other investigators were as dumb as the Walrus.” 

“That doesn’t sound possible,” said Avoir. ‘‘ But let’s mail 
these letters of Tim’s, and then I'll go up to the club with you 
and watch you do an imitation of the Walrus—but you don’t 
catch me doing any wall-tapping.” 

Pinky and Dodo struck out rapidly, and the over-ruled 
Avoir came plodding along in the rear, muttering good- 
naturedly at the folly of chasing such a rainbow. The letters 
were soon mailed and the Swastikars turned toward their club- 
room in the old coach-house. By the time they reached it 
the full moon had risen above the trees, and was flooding its 
mellow light over the building. 

“Makes you feel a bit different to look at the place now, since 
hearing Constable Tim’s story, doesn’t it,” whispered Dodo. 

“Huh!” said Avoir, with sudden vigor, “there’s a window 
open.” 

The other$ looked and saw that one of the watch tower win- 
dows was standing half-ajar. 

“T locked that window,” declared Dodo, forcibly. “I will 
swear that I locked it. Do you suppose Walrus came back and 
got your Dad to let him in, Pinky?” 

“How could Dad let him in?” asked Pinky. ‘We have all 
the keys.” 

The boys trotted across the garden in curious suspense, and 
came beneath the window, into the shadow of the building. 
Suddenly Pinky gave a startled grunt, stumbled, and fell 
sprawling in the darkness. 

““What’s the matter, Pinky?” said Dodo. 

“Wow! I cracked my shin,” he replied. “There’s a ladder 
lying here. Whoever opened that window must have pried 
it loose from the outside.” 

“‘Let’s go up and see what’s happened,” said Avoir, now 
thoroughly aroused. 

The Swastikars unlocked the lower door, rushed up the 
stairs, and found the upper door to the club room securely 
locked, apparently just as they had left it. Avoir had his 
key into the lock in a second, flung open the door, and 
flashed on the lights. The three boys yelled out at once 
in horrified rage 
at the sight of the 
room. Chairs and 
tables were  over- 
turned. The books 
had been pulled from 
the shelves and lay 
scattered on the 
floor. Even the great- 
er part of Avoir’s 
collection of  fire- 
arms and swords had 
been jerked down 
from the wall. The 
rugs had been kicked 
into a careless heap 
in one corner. Some 
vases that had stood 
on a high shelf lay 
shattered on the 
floor below. The 
room had been ruth- 
lessly ransacked. 


HE room was a 

picture of utter 
devastation, and the 
boys became white 
and speechless with 
rage. Then their 
minds flew to the 
question of who had 
broken into their 
club. 

“To think that 
while we sat down 
there on the bridge 
rail listening to Tim’s 
story, this was hap 
pening,” groaned 
Pinky. “Who could have 
done it?” 

“Tt was the Walrus, I’! 
bet!” declared Dodo. ‘I'll 
get him for this. Look at 
those books.” 

“Look at my collection,” 
fumed Avoir, on the verge of wrathfu! 
tears. 

“For that matter, look at the whole 
room,” replied Pinky. ‘But I can’t be- 
lieve the Walrus did this. Not that he 
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isn’t capable of it—but he wouldn’t dare. This job was done 
by some one else.” 

“This window has been pried open with some kind of a sharp 
tool,” Dodo reported from the watch-tower. 

Avoir was on his knees in the corner lamenting over his 
collection and trying to re-arrange it. 

“Wait a minute, Avoir,”’ Pinky said thoughtfully. “Let’s 
leave everything just as it is for the present. I think I should 
tell Dad about this and get him up here to see it.” 


IVE minutes later Mr. McCullough, looking very grave, 

was-sitting in the disordered Swastikars Club, listening at- 
tentively while Pinky recounted the story of the De Halva 
jewels, as told by Constable Tim Mitchell. 

“Don’t you suppose, Dad, that the person who broke in here 
to-night must think the jewels are still here?” concluded Pinky. 

“T do, son,” Mr. McCullough answered, “and of course 
it’s plain that Detective Smalk, too, has reason to think that 
the jewels are still here. After all, this is my property now and 
I believe that to-night’s event entitles me to an explanation of 
the whole affair, up to date. I’m going to telephone to the 
city for Mr. Smalk, now.” 

Mr. McCullough strode away briskly to the house. When 
he came back to the Swastikar Club from his telephoning he 
found the disconsolate boys sitting silent amid the ruins of 
their pride and glory, too overwhelmed to speak or move. 

“Mr. Smalk is coming out by taxi,” Mr. McCullough re- 
ported. “TI also called the town hall and asked them to send 
Constable Tim around, as soon as he reports in tothem. They 
said he would be here within twenty minutes.” 

“Why did you have to send for Mr. Smalk, Dad?” asked 
Pinky. ‘‘Wouldn’t Constable Tim have been enough?” 

“Constable Tim should know what happened here to-night, 
of course. As for Mr. Smalk, I sent for him to get his side of 
the story. I expect him to be able to tell us what has started 
the chase again, after nineteen years.” 

They sat quietly talking and thinking of the many stirring 
things connected with the history of the old coach-house. 
Finally they heard the roar of a motor outside, and then the 
unmistakable elephantine clumping of the Walrus as he came 
panting in haste up the stairs. 

“Well, well, Mr. McCullough, what’s this?” he gasped, as 
his eye flickered about over the disorder of the room. 

“Something I thought might interest you in its possible 
relation to your case. I sent for you to ask you what problem 
you are investigating. It looks like something which involves 
the safety of my property. Evidently it’s about the De Halva 
jewels—” 

“What do you know about the De Halva jewels?”’ inter- 
rupted the detective, as if defending a secret. 

“Only what everyone in the village knows by gossip that is 
twenty years old,”” Mr. McCullough replied, curtly. ‘But it 
certainly was not one of my neighbors who came here to-night 
and ransacked this place. What I want to know is—do you 
have any idea who it may have been?” 

“Yes, I have a very definite idea,”’ replied Smalk. “And I 
suppose, Mr. McCullough, that you have a right to know. I 
am employed by the owner of the jewels, Juanita De Halva, 
who has come to this country from Spain with revived hope of 
securing her jewels, because of a clue which recently came to 
her in a letter from one Arthur Ralson, gardener at the time of 
the loss. I'll read you a copy of his letter, and that will explain 
everything.” 


HE detective extracted a typewritten sheet from a huge 
wallet, adjusted a pair of spectacles, and read the copy of 
the letter in a wheezy voice. 


“London, England. 
Dear Miss Juanita— 

I write you in uncertainty as to whether this letter will reach 
you, but hoping that it may, and that you can profit by the 
news I have to tell you. 

I don’t know whether your brother, who settled the affairs 
of your estate, ever told you how your jewels were lost. You 
remember that on the night your grandfather died so sud- 
denly, before Tim and I started to New York with you I gave 
your jewels to my brother John Ralson, and told him to hide 
them until they could be moved with safety. John was found 
murdered the night after you sailed for Spain. He alone knew 
the hiding place of the jewels. When they could not be found 
after thorough searching, it was supposed that he had been 
forced to give up the secret, and that the thieves had killed 
him to protect themselves. 

Now I have reason to believe that John never gave up his 
secret, and that the jewels are still hidden in or about the old 
coach-house. This is the reason for my belief: last week, as I 
was walking along the street one night, much later than my 
usual custom, I was suddenly set upon bound and gagged, and 
carried away in an automobile. My captors were two for- 
elgners, probably Spaniards. One was a tall man with a long 
black moustache; the other was short and round-shouldered, 
with the bridge of his nose crushed almost flat. They were 
assisted by several followers, rough-looking thugs. 7 

_ They took me into a wood, tied me to a tree, and told me 
that unless I wanted to go the way my brother John had 
gone, I should tell them where the jewels were. “We know 
your game,” the short man said, ‘“We’ve been waiting nine- 
teen years for you to sneak back to America to get those 
jewels for yourself. We’re tired of waiting—we’re going after 
them ourselves—and you’re going to tell us where to find 
them, do you understand?” 
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I told them I knew nothing of the jewels, or 
I should have secured them for their rightful 
owner long ago. When the tall man said they 
would kill me if I didn’t tell, I replied that 
when my death was discovered it would only 
serve to fasten suspicion on them. 
Of course there were two sides te 
that argument, but I suppose the 
fellows were so haunted by their 
former crime, and so exasperated 
by nineteen years impatient wait- 
ing, that they were thrown into a 
panic. Their followers had a low 
conversation with the two leaders, 
and seemed to balk on going 
any further with it. Finally 
they hurried away and left 
me tied up in the woods. 
Luckily I was found early 
the next day and cut loose. 

Now I feel that I owe 
it to you, and to my 
dead brother, to make 
every effort to clear up 
the mystery. I am con- 
fident that the jewels 
were never secured by 
the criminals who killed 
my brother in what must 
have been a vain 
attempt to make him 
tell his secret. I beg 
of you to make an- 
other search for the 
jewels, and if you 
find them to publish 
the whole story in 
that community, in 
vindication of the 
honor of my dead 
brother, who gave his 
life in the service of 
your family. 

Very respectfully 
your old gardener, 
ARTHUR RALSON. 


= boys stared 
at one another in 
amazement, for the 
memory of all that 
Constable Tim had 
told them earlier that 
evening about Ar- 
thur Ralson was still 
vivid and here was 
a letter from the man 
who had figured so 
largely in those ex- 
traordinary happen- 
ings. 

"Ser! . Me. 
Smalk,” Mr. Mc- 
Cullough said, “‘if I 
were a detective, en- 
gaged in the interesting 
business of putting two 
and two together, I should 
say that this room was 
broken into to-night by 
two Spaniards, the one 
tall, with a heavy mous- 
tache; the other short, round-shouldered, and 
disfigured nose.” ‘ 

“No doubt, Mr. McCullough,” growled the detective. 
“But it’s not as simple as all that. Fellows of this description 
aren’t to be found in the neighborhood. I’ve been around 
every day looking for them.” 

“Of course they wouldn’t stay here,”’ said Mr. McCullough. 
“They’re probably hidden away in the city, and have made 
this flying trip out here since dark.” 

Before the detective had time to ponder over this statement 
and make answer, a quick step was heard on the stair, and then 
Constable Tim hurried into the room. 

“Good evening, Mr. McCullough,” he said, and then as he 
looked about, “‘ what’s happened here, a cyclone?” 

“Looks it, doesn’t it,” said Pinky’s father. “Mr. Smalk, 
Mr. Mitchell is our local night constable. Mr. Mitchell, Mr. 
Smalk is the private detective who is following up the old De 
Halva affair, which my son has just been telling me about.”’ 

The detective and the night constable shook hands; Con- 
stable Tim with an open smile, but Detective Smalk with 
awkward reserve and a frown, as though he resented the pres- 
ence of any other professional investigator. 

“T must be going back to the city, Mr. McCullough,” 
Smalk said wearily, with the air of a man overburdened by 
many affairs. “I hope my explanation has assisted you. May 
I continue to have the privilege of entrance to these rooms for 
further investigating?” 

“Certainly,” ‘said Mr. McCullough, as he accompanied 
the detective to the door. ‘Thank you for coming out so 
promptly.” 

Mr. Smalk’s good night had scarcely died away, and he was 


with a 


. Suddenly there was a gasping groan and a heavy thud, outside. 


door swung open and Herman appeared. 
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An instant later the station 
The limp figure of a man lay across the threshold 


not all the way down the stairs, when Pinky addressed his 
father in a hoarse whisper. 

“Why didn’t you tell him he couldn’t come again? He’s an 
awful bother.” 


R. McCULLOUGH hushed Pinky with an imperious 
gesture until the diminishing roar of the motor told that 
Smalk was on his way to the city. Then he answered. 

“‘Son, if I refused him access to the building, it would seem 
that I was conspiring against the recovery of the jewels for the 
rightful owner.” 

“Do you think he’s much of a detective,” Avoir asked 
respectfully. 

“He doesn’t impress me with his ability. Perhaps he’s one of 
these private detectives who carry on investigations or shadow 
people at a regular salary. They can get a living without ever 
making good, for by the time one client has found them out 
and dismissed them, they have secured another case and begin 
to bleed some one else. Isn’t that right, Constable Tim?” 

“T’m afraid it is,’ said Constable Tim, nodding his head 
slowly. 

Mr. McCullough then recounted Constable Tim the sub- 
stance of Arthur Ralson’s letter which Smalk had read. 
Dodo, who had been listening with his eyes shining in secret 
excitement, asked a question in a tense voice. 

“‘Suppose I found a clue and turned it over to Constable 
Tim, instead of the Walrus, would that be right?” 

“T don’t see why not,” said Mr. McCullough. ‘We in this 
village depend on Constable Tim to protect us from marauders; 
I think we should give him the clues.” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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canyon. It wasn’t 

just a shaft running straight 
in for thirty or forty feet, 
and a few pieces of timber 
that showed where there'd 
been one or two cabins. Stan crawled into the shaft a little 
way; and then he came crawling out faster than he went in, and 
He asked me if I wanted to 


much 


The Gold 


said there was a snake inside. 
take a look, and I didn’t. 
“The thing to do now”, said Stan, “is to strike straight 
All the wash of this valley had to go 
If there was ever gold here 


down to the shore. 
through that narrow opening 
we'll find gold in the sand just above the beach.” 


HAT sounded reason 

able, and so down we 
went, ploughing through 
chaparral, for there wasn’t 
any trail at all in just that 
place. By and by the 
canyon came _ together, 
with rock walls on each 
side, and we had to climb 
down pretty carefully to 
get through without break 
Some 


anal 


ing any bones. 
times we’d let ourselves 
down by holding on to the 
roots of trees. Then, about 
the time Stan lost his hold 
and fell plump into the 
middle of a big pool, we 
thought we’d try our luck 
fishing. I never saw trout 
that were so bent on 
getting caught. Stan said 
he guessed it was a new 
experience for them, be- 
cause there hadn’t been 
anybody there before, and 
that was why they liked 
it. They’d even bite a 
bare hook, and after a 
while we didn’t always 
take the trouble to put on 
a grasshopper. You don’t 
have to believe that, of 
course And it wasn’t 
half an hour before we had 
a dozen trout 
which was all we wanted 
to bother with. 

Then we dropped over a 
six-foot shelf of rock on to 
the sand, a few yards 
above the high water 
mark, and Stan took one 
look and gave a_ yell. 
The sun was getting 
pretty well down by this 
time, and the sand was all 
sparkling. But it wasn’t 
sparkling like ordinary 
sand; there was a yellow 
glint in it 

“Get out that pan 
quick!”’ said Stan. 

I don’t suppose we ever worked harder in our lives than we 
did the next hour or so. I shoveled and Sam operated the pan, 
which was a pretty delicate job, for you had to slop the dirt and 
sand and water out and let the yellow particles stay behind. 
By sundown, though, we had a tablespoonful or so of them. 
Stan held them up and you ought to have seen them shine. 

“What's the matter with my idea now?” he asked. 

I had to own up that nothing much was the matter. 

It was too dark to work any more now, and so we went down 
on the beach, which was firm white sand half covered with 
driftwood, and built a fire and had supper. We rolled the 
trout in cornmeal and fried them in bacon fat, and besides 
that we had rice pudding with raisins in it, and coffee. After 
supper we lay around and talked of what we’d do with our 
Of course we’d intended to go to college, but Stan 


apie e. 


money 
said now he didn’t know but first he’d take his folks and go on 
one of those round-the-world tours. He said his mother and 
dad had done a fet for him and it was time he paid them back. 
My idea was to get a big touring car, the most expensive kind, 
and go all over the West, visiting all the national parks. Then 
I thought maybe I'd go to Harvard and polish off at Oxford. 
And I'd build the folks a big new house. By and by a big 
steamer went by, way out at sea, with her lights winking and 
her stacks throwing up a glare, and that was just sociable 
enough to make us feel at home. ‘I wouldn’t be anywhere 
said I 


* asked Stan. 


else for a million dollars,” 
‘*What’s a million dollars 
So we rolled up in our blankets, and listened to the waves 
coming in, and the next thing I knew it was morning and a 
thick, clammy fog was all round us. You can’t tell me it’s 
hard to sleep on sand 
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We stuck right there all that day, and the next day, and six 
or seven days after that, for Stan said the thing to do was to 
get as much as we could in that one spot before we tried 
another. 

In the morning we’d get up and eat a whopping breakfast 
and then work for three or four hours. Then, in the middle of 
the day, we’d lay off a bit, and maybe take a dip in the surf, 
though the water was too cold to stay in long; then we’d work 





At first we didn’t mention the gold, but later, when Stan dropped the sack on the table, the old man’s eyes lit up, 


and he opened the pouch to look at what we'd found 


some more, and along toward sunset, when the shadows were 
getting oter the pools we’d go fishing. The trout were 
learning that we weren’t quite as innocent as they’d taken us 
to be at first, but they would still take the hook when we put a 
bit of bacon on it, so that we caught all we needed. 


VERY day we got more of the yellow stuff—sometimes as 
much as two tablespoonfuls—and in about a week we had 
enough to make a fairly big bulge in Stan’s buckskin sack. 
Every night we would talk some more of what we were going to 
do when we got home with all our money. But Stan had his 
ups and downs. One night he was wondering whether we’d 
ever be so happy again, with all our servants and automobiles 
and fine houses, as we were at that very minute on that beach. 
\s long as our cornmeal, bacon, rice, flour and raisins held 
out we had everything we needed right there, for there were 
trout enough to keep us going, and driftwood enough to last a 
hundred years—smooth and white and full of salt, so that it 
burned with all sorts of colored flames. 

But the morning after that Stan came running over from 
the mouth of the creek, where he’d gone for water, and said 
he'd seen man tracks all around. Some one had been prowling 
during the night. Part of the night, before the fog came in, 
had been moonlight, and whoever it was had plenty of chances 
to see what we'd been doing. So our secret was out. 

‘The first thing to do,”’ said Stan, “is to stake out a claim.” 

“Do you know how to do that?”’ I asked. 

Stan scratched his head. He didn’t, even though his 
father was a lawyer. But it was hard to put Stan in a hole. 
\fter a while he cut up an empty flour bag into four small 
pieces, and wrote on each, with a pencil we’d carried along: 
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“THIS CLAIM HAS BEEN 
LEGALLY TAKEN UP BY 
STANLEY FRASER AND 
HERBERT JOYCE. ALL 
TRESPASSERS KEEP OFF.” 
Then he put two of these on trees at the lower end of the 
canyon, where the stream came out on the sand, and two 
others on two big rocks down near the edge of the salt water. 

‘*There,” said Stan, “‘that’ll hold ’em for a while. But we 
can’t stay here. We’ve got to get over to San Jacinto”—that 
was the nearest county seat, though it wasn’t the way we’d 
come—“and register this claim before somebody else does. If 
we don’t make the dust fly that fellow’ll get ahead of us.” 

To get to San Jacinto 
we would have to hit East 
over the range just behind 
us and then over that 
chalk range we'd seen 
from the top of the ridge. 
It would be a rough, hot 
trail without much water, 
which was the reason most 
people didn’t go that way 
when they could help it. 
We didn’t know the trail, 
but it was marked on the 
map, and Stan thought he 
could locate it. But first 
we had to strike South 
along the coast for about 
ten miles. Along toward 
one o’clock we packed up 
and broke camp, both of 
us pretty sorry to leave. 
because we’d liked it there, 
and went along the beach 
for a half mile till the cliffs 
came down to the water 
and made us climb. All 
that afternoon we were 
going in and out of 
canyons, and usually they 
were so deep that we had 
to go clear around to the 
head in order to get by. 
Sometimes we’d be fight- 
ing our way through 
underbrush, or climbing 
up through the big red- 
woods, and sometimes 
we'd be out on an open 
hillside, with the ocean so 
straight down we could 
almost have stepped off a 
thousand feet into the 
surf. On one of those open 
places, just where we 
hadn’t counted on seeing 
anybody, we came on Old 
Man Simpson’s cabin. It 
stood on a sawed-off level 
spot, three or four hundred 
feet wide, with a path run 
ning down to the beach. 

Old Man Simpson, 
though, of course, we 
didn’t know his name 
then, was outside chopping wood, and when he saw us he 
straightened up and took a long look, as though people were 
about the last kind of animals he’d expected to see. He was 
a tall old man, with long gray hair and a long gray beard, and 
looked wild enough, but there was something about him that 
made you like him and trust him in spite of that. 

It was almost sunset now, and we’d have been camping soon, 
So we were glad enough to accept Old Man Simp- 
son’s invitation to spend the night with him. He said he had 
two extra bunks he kept especially for strangers. Stan kept 
looking at the old man’s boots and finally he nudged me. “He 
isn’t the fellow that made those tracks,’’ he whispered, “his 
feet are too big and he doesn’t wear hobnails the way the other 
fellow did.”” That made us both feel a little more comfortable 
about Old Man Simpson, but it didn’t make those tracks any 
less mysterious. 


anyhow. 


ITTLE by little we got to telling the old man about our 
selves, except that we didn’t mention the gold at first. 
But that came out just before supper, when it turned out he 
was short of flour and Stan unpacked to lend him some of ours 
Stan took out the buckskin bag without thinking, and put it on 
the table. I saw the old man’s eye light on it and so did Stan 
There wasn’t any mistaking a bag like that, it made such a 
solid sound when you put it down. 

‘I guess I might as well tell you,” said Stan, who always 
seemed to know when to tell the truth, “‘we’re prospectors and 
we've been opening up a little gold mine up the beach a piece.” 

The old man stopped what he was doing, and sat down on a 
stump chair he had—a stump with a piece nailed at the back 
and his face took on a queer expression, as 
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to lean against 
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though he wanted to laugh but felt kind of sorry, too. “A 
gold mine!” he said. ‘‘Why, boys, there ain’t no gold around 
here. I’ve been in gold-bearing country and I know the signs.” 

Stan smiled the way he does when one of his ideas that 
everyone thought was foolish has really panned out. Then 
he untied the bag. The old man picked up a flake or two 
between his thumb and finger. Then he dropped it on the 
floor and smiled in a kind of fatherly way 

“That ain’t gold,” he said. ‘Not real gold. Sometimes 
they call it iron pyrites. Sometimes they call it fool’s gold. 
It’s worth—le’ me see—it’s worth four dollars a ton.” 

Stan stood there with his mouth open. He couldn’t say 
anything at first. As for me, you could have poked me over 
with a toothpick. All our plans went pop the way a toy 
balloon does when you stick a pin in it. We’d been wasting 
our time and made fools of ourselves in the bargain. And 
there was that old man laughing at us, though he was too 
polite to let go the way he wanted to. 

“That can’t be so,” said Stan. ‘Look at it shine!” 

“That’s one of the ways of knowing,” answered Old Man 
Simpson. “The real kind don’t.” 

Stan didn’t say another word for quite a while. He just 
went to the door and stood looking out, with an expression like 
Napoleon at St. Helena on his face. 

The old man looked from one to the other of us. ‘What do 
you boys want of gold, anyhow?” he asked. “‘You’re young 
and strong and healthy. You can get anything you want to 
have in this world without bothering about gold mines. There 
ain’t a millionaire in the world who wouldn’t give all he has to 
be young again.” 

‘‘But we were going to be young and millionaires at the 
same time,” said Stan. Then a new expression came into 
Stan’s face. “Then why was that fellow snooping around our 
camp?” he asked. “What was he after if it wasn’t gold?” 

The old man gaveastart. ‘ What fellow?” he asked. 

Stan told him about the footprints, and how he knew they 
weren’t Old Man Simpson’s himself. The old man looked 
pretty solemn at this. 

“T know who that fellow was,” he said, “or at least what 
gang he belonged to. They’ve been running off my stock and 
they’ve got a notion I’ve money hidden around here some- 
where. I sold some pigs over in San Jacinto a week or so ago, 
and they figure I carried the cash home with me—which I 
There isn’t much law in these parts, you know, unless 
you call that thing law.” He jerked a thumb at the rifle that 
hung over his fireplace. “I try to be peaceable,” he went on, 
“hut some folks don’t seem to want to be peaceable.” 





didn’t. 


\ HAT the old man had said took our minds off our 
'Y troubles a little, because it gave us something else to 
work on, but we were a pretty sad lot. But when the old man 
brought out some venison (he said he had a special license to 
shoot out of season if the deer came down into his cornfield) 
we began to feel better, and before we went to bed we were 
almost hopeful again. The old man had said that though 
there wasn’t any gold in the hills there might be silver and 
copper, and maybe we could locate some of that. It’s funny 
what a good meal will do when you’ve got a regular outdoors 
appetite. Stan was about ready to jump off the cliff, and I 
wasn’t much better, but it wasn’t long after we’d waded into 
that venison steak that Stan began making plans to find a 
silver mine or a copper mine, and by bedtime life had begun to 
seem worth living again. 

The old man told us some about himself at breakfast. He 
wasn’t really a hermit, he said. He’d come out there a long 
time ago to work ona stock ranch. Then he’d liked this place 
and set out to see if he couldn’t make a living there. He saida 
man had to make a living somewhere. He meant to go back 
home, somewhere near New York city, where he had a brother 
living, some day, and then he’d see people enough, he guessed, 
to make up for those he wasn’t seeing now. 

He got to seem such a nice, simple old man, and we grew to 
like him so much that we hated to leave. But he wrote down 
our names and addresses and we wrote down his (he got his 
mail once a month or so at San Jacinto) and we promised we’d 
look each other up whenever we could. 

“What I feel worst about,” said Stan, after we were on the 
trail again, ‘“‘is those signs down there. It makes us look 
foolish, doesn’t it?”’ 

“Well,” I suggested, “we don’t have to go to San Jacinto 
now. Why shouldn’t we go back and camp there, and take 
them down? It’s a pretty good camp, even if we didn’t find 
anything but fool’s gold there.” 

Stan agreed, and added that he’d like to see if any one had 
been prowling around the spot since we left. So we started 
back. We had come to the edge of a piece of brush, with 
brown hillside beyond, when Stan stopped short and pulled 
me into the bushes, behind a big redwood stump. 

“T heard some one talking,” he whispered. ‘Maybe it’s 
those fellows the old man was talking about.” 

Sure enough, in about five minutes, three of the toughest- 
looking citizens you’d care to see came around a shoulder of the 
hill, not forty feet away. All of them carried guns, and there 
wasn’t one you’d have cared to meet in a dark alley after sun- 
set. We couldn’t make out all they were saying, but we both 
heard them speak of the old man, and not in a nice way, either. 

When they’d gone by we sat up and looked at each other. 

“Well,” said Stan. 
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“Well,” said I. 

“I’m going back,” said Stan. “‘They’re up to something.” 

“ But all we’ve got,” I said, “‘is that little revolver of yours.” 

Stan looked me straight in the eye and I never admired him 
half somuch. ‘That doesn’t matter,” he said. ‘The old man 
was good to us. You remember what it meant in the old 
Greek days when you broke bread with a man? It meant 
you’d stand by him afterwards if he got in a tight place. Well, 
we’ve got to stand by Old Man Simpson.” 

Of course there was only one answer to this. We shook 
hands and started back. I don’t know how Stan felt, but I 
guess I was about the scaredest person in the state of Cali- 
fornia at that minute. We went along slowly, because we 
didn’t want to overtake them too soon, but it didn’t seem any 
time at all before we came in sight of the cabin again, and there 
they were, standing at the door talking with Old Man Simp- 
son. We could tell by the tones of their voices that it wasn’t a 
very neighborly kind of talk, either. Stan pulled me back into 
the shade of a low-growing live oak. ‘Wait a minute!” he said. 

A minute or two later the four men went inside the cabin; or 
rather the three who had passed us pushed by Old Man 
Simpson and he followed. Stan punched me. ‘ Now!” he 
cried. There wasn’t any window on the side of the cabin 
nearest us. We ran as hard as we could across the three or 
four hundred feet between us and the door, then slid round the 
corner to the right, beside the chimney. From there we could 
hear what was going on. 

“Tt won’t do you no good,” the old man was saying, “‘ You’ve 
run off my cattle and two of my best horses, but that’s all 
you’re going to get. My money’s in the bank over at San 
Jacinto.” 

“Maybe it is and maybe it ain’t,” one of the men said. 
“There’s ways of findin’ out.” 


HERE was some low-voiced conversation 

among the three men, and a little whiff of 
smoke came up the chimney. Something inside 
me told me what that meant. I felt myself 
getting sick. 

“T can’t stand this any more,” [ 
whispered to Stan. “You take your gun 
and I'll take a handful of stones and we'll 
at least give them a fight for their money.’ 


The third man raised his hands. 
and knocked Stan, gun and all, clear across the room. 1 
he was outside with the rest, and running for dear life 
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But Stan wouldn’t stir. ‘“‘Wait,”’ he whispered. ‘Then, when 
I begin to shoot, you begin to yell and we'll run in on them.” 

“Now are ye goin’ to tell?”’ said a voice inside. 

‘“‘There’s nothin’ to tell,” I heard Old Man Simpson say. 
“You couldn’t scare me if there was.” 

“Now, then,” said Stan, “what I figure is that they’ll run 
without taking a good look at us. I'll keep shooting and you 
cut the old man loose. Then we'll be a match for them.” 


HAT happened after that was pretty simple, after all. A 

funny thing was that though I had been scared half to 
death, as I said, before we jumped up I never thought to be 
scared again till it was all over. Stan let out an awful whoop 
and ran for the door, firing one shot before he went inside. I 
was right beside him when he went in at the door. Well, there 
couldn’t have been anybody more surprised than those three 
men were—or Old Man Simpson, too, for that matter. The 
window on the far side was open, and though it was a tight 
squeeze one of them went through that. Another dodged 
round Stan and me, and ducked through the door. The third 


_ dropped his gun, put up his hands and yelled to us not to shoot. 


Then I guess he saw how young Stan was, for he let fly with 
his fist, and knocked Stan, gun and all, clear across the room, 
and in a minute was outdoors with the rest of them and run- 
ning for dear life. The old man was tied in his chair, just as 
Stan had thought, but I had my knife out and cut him loose in 


a second. He made two steps and got his rifle from over the 


fireplace, took two more and fired straight through the door- 
way. I looked over his shoulder; the shot had taken the hat 
off the last of the three running men. The fellow kept right on 
though, so you could see he wasn’t damaged any. 
‘“You missed him,” I said. 
(Concluded on page 48) 













Then, suddenly, he let fly with his fist, 
In a second 
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lay about him with his stone ham- 
mer, killing several of the turtles 
that were crowding in upon them. 
But the stand that they were making 
and the number that they killed 
made no impression upon the cumbersome, slowly moving 
creatures, except to make them more angry, more resentful. 
Bigger turtles were here and there raising their heads out of 
the mass and glaring at the two Hairy boys; looking at them 
with the strange, sinister weaving motion of a snake watching 
an enemy, and one, a tremendous brute bigger in bulk than the 
great cave bear and three times as heavy, began advancing 
upon them awkwardly but belligerently, and others were 
crowding in on all sides just as resentful of their presence; 
just as jealous of the little strip of beach on which they stood. 
The big one made ungainly but incredibly swift progress despite 
its size and heavy bulk. Its huge flippers rasped on the 
sand and its heavy shell-covered body rose and fell to the 
ground with a jarring thump at each stride. Its tremendous 
head with baleful yellow eyes was raised on its long scaly 
neck and its powerful jaws were open ready to strike, ready to 
snap off an arm ora leg as easily as Og would bite through a 
piece of tender meat. 

Before it was within striking distance Ru took a step for- 
ward and swung atit. Witha hiss and a lightning-like motion 
the turtle shot its head back into the protection of its shell 
but at the same instant it seemed almost to leap forward and 
one of its great flippers shot out in a powerful stroke and struck 
Ru in his stomach with terrific force, sweeping him off his feet. 
The blow had been so swift and so sudden that Ru, stunned 
by its force and taken completely by surprise went down and 
rolled over, and the next instant he found himself directly 
under the great turtle as it raised its heavy body on its flippers. 
One horror-fraught second he lay there and the hideous thought 
crashed through his brain that he was doomed. 

With a scream of terror Ru kicked and struggled to get to 
his. feet, to get out from under that menacing heavy bulk. 
But before he could get even to his knees the heavy body of 
the turtle fell‘across Ru’s legs and he felt himself pinned down 
beneath a weight that he could not throw off. Beside him, 
not two feet from his face, the great snaky head was sliding 
out of its shell, and the jaws were opening. 

So swiftly had Ru been knocked down and pinned beneath 
the turtle that Og stood petrified with horror for the moment; 
stood and stared as he saw Ru struggling under the weight of 
the great body, saw the turtle’s head begin to slide out of its 
shell and saw the ugly mouth open. Then suddenly as he 
realized the grave danger that his companion was in and as 
he realized the horrible death that Ru was facing, he gave 
voice to a fierce cry of anger and whirling his stone hammer 
above his head he leaped and struck; struck with all the power 
in his long arms and heavy sloping shoulders. The stone 
hammer hissed through the air and crashed down just as the 
turtle’s head emerged from the shell, smashing through the 
bony skull and sinking up to the handle into the brain. 

Og tried to wrench it free for a second blow but the turtle, 


in a convulsion of death, raised its head, now bloody, 
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with the stone hammer still fastened in its skull, beyond 
Og’s reach. It raised its heavy body upward, too, and for an 
instant Og saw that Ru was free of its weight. And in that 
instant unmindful of the huge flippers Og dove almost beneath 
the creature’s heavy body and dragged the all but unconscious 
and badly hurt Ru into his arms. And then because turtles 
had closed in all about him, because there was scarcely enough 
beach for him to stand upon, Og with a tremendous bound 
leaped upon the back of the big turtle that had attacked them 
and holding Ru on the rough corrugated surface of the 
creature’s shell lay there and clung fast until the beast’s con- 
vulsions ceased and it lay still. 

But it was only a temporary refuge that Og had found. 
From all directions turtles began to close in upon them again, 
to strive to climb upon the back of their big dead companion, 
and pull them down. Og, holding Ru in his arms, got to his 
feet. The beach was a perfect sea of heaving shell-covered 
backs and darting heads. There was only one way left to 
him to escape; to gain the beach and the shelter of the palm 
trees. Og took it. With the limp form of Ru slung over his 
shoulders he leaped from the back of the big turtle to the back 
of its nearest neighbor and then before darting heads and 
gnashing jaws could slash his legs he jumped to the back of 
another and still another. Leaping, stumbling and sometimes 
staggering under the weight of Ru he made his way up the 
beach, over the backs of the furiously angry turtles. Some did 
slash deep wounds into his calves and thighs and once when 
he stumbled he found himself almost pinned down between 
two crunching shells and freed himself only just in time. 

Finally he reached a clump of cocoanut palms. And with 
Ru still hanging across his shoulders, climbed to the safety 
and the shelter of fern-like branches. There throughout the 
night he and Ru nursed their wounds and watched by the light 
of a big lustrous moon the strange sight of thousands of 
turtles creeping and crawling across the beach. 

But above the sound of the moiling mass of turtles they 
heard other and more fearful sounds. Back in the bush they 
could hear the terrible high pitched laughing cry of the hyenas, 
the snarling squall of the great cave leopard, and now and then 
the roar of a sabre-toothed tiger as it echoed across the jungle 
fastness. And Og as he listened knew that these great crea- 
tures were watching the turtle horde, watching eagerly, ex- 
pectantly. But as great and as strong as they were, none 
dared venture out upon the beach. Instead they waited 
and watched and lurked in the jungle until dawn came 
on and the turtles had gone back to the sea. 

Then they came out upon the beach and dug 
in the sand where millionsof eggs had been 
buried by the turtles. And on these they 
feasted, and over them they fought until 
broad daylight drove them to the 
cover of the jungle again. 
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Then it was that Og and Ru 
climbed limpingly down from their 
tree shelter and ventured out upon 
the beach too. First they secured 
their stone hammers. Ru _ found 
his where he had dropped it and Og wrenched his out of the 
skull of the huge dead turtle which he examined with great 
curiosity. And then they too feasted on the delicious turtle 
eggs until their hunger was completely satisfied. 

But as they feasted Og kept watching the dead turtles on 
the beach and an idea suddenly took shape in his mind.  Fi- 
nally without a word to Ru he went over and examined one of 
the smaller turtles they had killed. Then with his hammer he 
began to pound upon the edges of the shell until he had cracked 
the top shell from the bottom plate. This done he tore the 
flesh of the turtle from the upper shell with his strong fingers 
and the aid of sharp clam shells, and scraped the inside 
until all signs of meat and blood were gone. Then with a cry 
of triumph he held it up, first against his chest, then against 
his back explaining to Ru excitedly meanwhile that with such 
a shell as a protection, a shield, they were invulnerable. Noth- 
ing could penetrate; nothing could crush such bony armament. 

Og little realized then that he had devised the shield; the 
first protective armament that a human being had ever 
adopted. And that for centuries fighting men and adven- 
turers of all kinds would carry out and elaborate on his idea; 
the idea that he had gained through watching the turtles. 

Ru was quick to sense the value of it when he was shown, 
and with the help of Og he, too, broke a shell from another 
of the smaller turtles and soon both of them had creditable, 
though rather heavy, shields. And because they were so 
pleased with their invention they amused themselves for a 
long time that day on that beach by fighting friendly duels 
with their stone hammers and learning to fend the blows on 
the shell shields. 

But Og abruptly put a stop to this pleasure when he re- 
minded Ru of their adventures of the night before. It was 
high time he told him that they prepared to leave the beach 
and enter the jungle to find a safe place for the night. But 
before they left they realized that they wanted to equip them- 
selves with spears and knives. Ever since he had first dis- 
covered the hard flinty quality of some of the shells that strew 
the beach Og had been collecting the best shells he could find. 
And these they converted into knives and capital spear points, 
a labor to which they devoted 
the entire forenoon, before they 
re-entered the forest. 




















With a cry of triumph he held the great shell up against his chest. Although he did not realize it, he had devised the first shield 
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, Victors in Olympic Soccer 
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Every four years the Olympic 
games draw the greatest athletes 
from all corners of the globe. 
NE of the most interesting and 
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So big 


—and so little 


Between these two 
extremes are many 
other sizes of General 
Electric locomotives. 
Each year sees an 
advance in the electri- 
fication of railroads; 
for railroad men know 
that electricity cuts 
costs. Have you 
learned this in your 
homeandoffice? There 
is some hard task of 
yours which electric- 
ity can do for you. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


This is one of the biggest 
electric locomotives in the 
world. It hauls long and 
heavy freight trains on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railway. 


On thenarrowgauge tracks 
alongside it you will see 
the smallest electric loco- 
motive that does real work. 
It hauls copper ore in a 
Northern Michigan mine. 
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Here’s Your Pal 


Boys, you ought to have a 
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Telis how to use 
your Louisville Slugger 


Here’s a book, boys, that tells how Babe 
Ruth, George Sisler, Ty Cobb and other 
Famous Sluggers bat. It tells you how 
to stand at the plate, how to grip the ting. Explains the knack of safe hitting. 
bat, how to get your body into the swing, 
how to use your Louisville Slugger. 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co., 747 South Preston Street, Louisville, Ky. 


High School Course 
in 9 Yea que You can complete 


this. simplified Hi 


rse at home eS 
— oftwo years. Meetsall requirements for entrance to college! 


in our Free Bulletin, Send for it TobaY. 
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Illustrated with pictures 
of Famous Sluggers in ac- 
tual batting poses. Written 


= a free copy where you buy your Louis- 


today to 


by an expert who has made a study of bat- 


ville Slugger bats or send a postcard request 
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] DIDN'T THINK | 
MY JOKES WOULD 
BRING DOWN _ 
THE 
















Wet, fellows, now that the days are 

growing nice and warm you are all un- 
doubtedly growing restless. Restless in antici- 
pation of the green fields, the cool swimming 
holes, and the great adventures of camp life. 
You are all doubtless busy 
exception of the all-the-year-in-the-open fellows 
—overhauling your equipment. Busy as bees 
and not to be interrupted. Not much chance 
for Old Idle Five Minutes to get a look in. 
Yet that same old bird, the laziest old scout in 
existence, has a way of keeping fellows from 
work. For his persistence he deserves to be 
crowned. Well, crown him—with a brick! 
Send in the hardest jokes you have with good, 
sharp, snappy points to them. For each one 
accepted for publication we give a 1925 Boy 
Scout Diary. The following are samples of the 
kind of bricks we need to wall out old I. F. M. 
Shoot, boys, and quick! 





Something 
Student: I have a cold or something in my 
head. 
Professor: Undoubtedly a cold. 





7 <a 
Sinkers 
“My dear, these cakes are as hard as stone!” 
“T know. Didn’t you hear her say, ‘Take 
your pick,’ when she handed them around?” 





Let’s Go 
Slim: Will you take a walk with me? 
Jim: What for? 
Slim: Oh, my doctor told me to take my 
exercise with “dumb-bells.” 


A Nutty Question 
Scout Julian Wiley wants to know how old 
I. F. M. defends himself from squirrels while 
walking in the park. 
Our guess is that old I. F. M. reads his jokes 
out loud. 


“ 








A Three-Bagger 

Smith, being introduced to golf for the first 
time, had hit the ball a terrific whack, and sent 
it a half mile. ‘“‘Now where do I run to?” he 
cried excitedly. 

Exit 

Teacher: Willie, define Exit. 

Willie: An exit is an entrance that you go out 
of—as in a theater. 


Red 
There once was a boy named Moses 
Who went out to pick some red roses; 
He slipped on his toes and fell on his nose, 
And red as a rose now his nose is. 


Thank You 
Small Boy: Thanks for the present, auntie. 
His Aunt: Oh, that’s nothing to thank me for. 
Small Boy: That’s what I thought, but 
mother said I should thank you for it, anyhow. 


Hot 
Second-Class Scout: How can you eat that 
hot meat. Mine’s too hot. 
Bright Tenderfoot: Oh, I guess it’s because 
mine has Chili Sauce on it. 


Ni 
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A Mistake? 

“Hey, Bill,’ shouted the camper, “how 
many chops did we leave in the ice box last 
night for breakfast?” 

“Two, of course.” 

“Well, say! the dog has got away with 
yours.” 


Up-to-Date Geography 
Teacher: You'll have to stay in after school 
and work on your geography lesson. You 
didn’t locate a single one of those cities. 
Willie: I can’t locate ’em, but with my radio 
I can tune in on the whole lot. 


He Knows 
Youngster: Five cents worth of castor oil, 
please. 
Chemist: The tasteless kind, I presume. 
Youngster: No, sir; it’s for father. 





You Don’t Say 
Tenderfoot: Came near selling my shoes to- 
day. 
Second Class: How come? 
Tenderfoot: Had ’em half soled. 


Hose 

“Mother, turn the hose on me,”’ said little 
Willie, as his mother was dressing him in the 
morning. 

“Why, Willie, what in the world do you 
mean?”’ cried his alarmed and loving parent. 

“Why, you have put my stockings on wrong 
side out.”’ 


Forgetful 

An absent-minded professor once met an old 
friend in the street and stopped to talk with 
him. When about to separate, the professor’s 
face wore a puzzled look 

“Tom,” he said, “‘when I met you which 
way was I walking, up or down?” 

“Down,” replied Tom. 

The professor’s face cleared: “It’s all right, 
then; I had been home to lunch.’ 





Uncertain 


Mrs. Gabber: Captain is this ship going up 
or down? 

Captain: Well, she’s a leaky old tub, so 
I wouldn’t be surprised if she’d go down, but 
her boilers ain’t none too good, so she might 
go up. 
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What Do You Want 
| To Be? 


| . ° , 
(Concluded from page 18) 








. 
get the most out of its power, as well as he 


knew how to handle personally any engine on 
his railroad. 


‘ P | 
Indeed, no man can be a big business man 


without being something of a financier. The 
power behind all business is money power. 


You know how a fellow “‘sort o’” skips over, | 


when he can, the part of his arithmetic which 


tells of ‘‘Stocks and Bonds,” and interest and | 
notes, and so forth. Well, that’s a silly thing | 


to do. If you go into any kind of business, 
you'll have to know something about these 
subjects. 

It’s a fact that I also skimped these sub- 
jects when at school; I never hoped to be 
a banker. But, as I look back at it now, I can 
truly say that I have lost more than one op- 
portunity to invest money, simply because 
I didn’t have any definite knowledge of fi- 
nance. I’ve learned something about it 
since; yet I wish my school-teachers had taken 
me in hand when I was at school, and made me 
buckle down to learning the main principles 
of banking and finance. 

Take my word, it pays, whether or not you 
intend to be a banker. 





The Lone Scout 
(Concluded from page 23) 











The Council of Ten of District One has been 
elected, consisting of the following scouts: 
Clinton H. Reynolds, Albert G. Rodgers, 
Nicholas J. Debacher, George R. Barrow, 
Henry J. Shepherd, Thurman F. Chandler, 
Earl V. Stapleford, Harold K. Davis, E. Ken- 


neth Stanley and Robert E. Wyman. The | 


first duty of the Council of Ten was to vote to 
challenge District Four to a Contributing 
Contest in the Alsaps, Boys’ Lire and all 
magazines having Lone Scout departments. 
The contest will begin with the May issues and 
end with the August issues of all publications. 
The Council having the greatest number of 
contributions published will win regardless of 
the number of points. A contribution pub- 
lished in Boys’ Lire will count as three in 
Alsaps. 

Nicholas J. Debacher will award a gold medal 
on January 1, 1926, to the Lone Scout in 
Council One who does the most to help his 
Council to the front. 


e 
Farm Papers Boost Lone Scout 
Organization 


ALLACES’ Farmer, published in Des 

Moines, Iowa, started a Lone Scout Tribe 
and Department on November 28, 1924. Its 
goal was 1,000 members by August 1, 1925. 
The Tribe took in more than that number of 
members before February rst and the goal was 
doubled. A tribe paper, The Lone Scout News, 
is published monthly. 

The Farmer, published in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, started a Tribe and Lone Scout Depart- 
ment early in December. The membership 
will be over fifteen hundred by the time this 
item appears, and it is still growing rapidly. 
Council-Chief Maurice Stans and Lone Scout 
Claude M. Robins are helping. 

The Prairie Farmer, published in Chicago, 
announced the organization of a Tribe and the 
beginning of a Lone Scout Department Janu- 
ary 17th. The membership is already well on 
its way to two thousand. A special tribe 
badge is presented to each member. 

The Nebraska Farmer printed its first Lone 
Scout Department and started a tribe March 
7th. This paper is published at Lincoln. More 
than too members joined in the first three 
days. 

Lone Scouts in the states covered by these 
farm papers should take advantage of the op- 
portunity to join their Tribes. Their Lone 
Scout Departments are open for contributions 
from members of their Tribes. They encourage 
the Degree work, boosting all Lone Scout 
activities. Eleven other farm papers covering 
other states are planning for, or considering, 
Lone Scout Tribes and Departments. Some of 
them may start tribe papers like The Lone 
Scout News, published by Wallaces’ Farmer 
Tribe. 

“The Lone Scout Department in Boys’ 
Lire is the ideal thing and will certainly 
be appreciated by all Lone Scouts,” says 
Grand Councilor Arthur Sacherer, District 
Thirteen. 
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It’s more fun with a Brownie 


Making the paddle wheel was fun, and 
so was making the picture. That’s the 
Brownie’s job—to get good pictures of 
your good times. 

Just open the camera, “click” the shut- 
ter and it’s all over but the thrill you'll 
have when you see the print. 


Brownie cameras $2.00 up 


See them at Kodak dealers’ 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y.., re Kodak city 























Oh, Look! 
The New 
excraft 


(Trade Mark) 


Official Bugle 


This bugle has been licensed and endorsed 
by the Boy Scouts of America as 


OFFICIAL 


It is with a great deal of pride that we announce to the Scouts 
of this country the “ Rexcraft’’ Official Boy Scout Bugle. 


For nearly six years we have been supplying bugles to National 
Boy Scout Headquarters. 

Realizing the vital importance played by good bugles in the joy 
and advancement of Scouting, and after most thorough tests, 
Headquarters decided to adopt our latest “Rexcraft’’ bugle as 
part of the official equipment of the Boy Scouts, if by so doing, 
they could make it available to the Scout at a very much reduced 
price. 

+ We have met this requirement and have been licensed to make 
the new “Rexcraft’’ $7.50 bugle available to all Scouts as their 
official bugle for only $4.25, plus postage. 


It is a bugle that will meet the most exacting requirements of 
Scouting. In fact, it will be found worthy of the distinction its 
official designation has given it. Exceptional quality, easy blowing, 
rich tone, selected, highly polished brass, heavily nickel-plated 
mouthpiece attached with chain. Key of G with tuning slide to F. 
It conforms absolutely with the general specifications of the U. S. 
Army Regulation Bugle. 


' Under the patrol system, each patrol should have its own 


bugler. 


National and municipal events are occurring daily. Let your 
community know what Scouting stands for by having your troop 
march down Main Street, fully equipped with “Rexcraft”’ 
Official Bugles. Your Bugle Corps will be the hit of the parade. 


'' Be prepared! Your troop and community need you as a 
bugler and you will be mighty proud to own a “ Rexcraft.” 


If your Music Dealer or local Scout Outfitter is not yet 
supplied, order direct of National Scout Headquarters. 


Rex International Products Company 
57 Jay Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(America’s largest manufacturer of bugles) 
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How to Train Your Dog 
(Concluded from page 19) 








Let your welcome to your puppy be something 
to eat. If he is very young it probably should 
be bread and milk. Feeding is a science, and 
should be studied carefully. Get a book on 
the subject at the library, or ask someone who 
knows. Let this be the beginning of a practice 
of regular feeding. An irregularly fed dog is a 
roaming, garbage-hunting dog. 

When he has been fed, show him his bed. 
Some masters let their dogs sleep on their own 
beds. It is a great temptation, I know, to 
have your dog near you. You like to wake up 
in the morning and see his genial yawn. But 
it is a practice that leads to trouble. A dog 
that is allowed to sleep on a bed never re- 
spects any furniture. The place for a dog at 
night is in his own box indoors, if it is cold 
weather, or, if it is summer, on the porch or in 
an outdoor kennel. Wherever he sleeps he 
should have room to stretch, and his bedding 
should be straw, if possible. Old blankets get 
foul and are great breeding places for vermin. 
Show the puppy his place at once. He may 
howl from lonesomeness the first night. But 
so would you, among the chimpanzees. Be 


firm. Don’t weaken and take him to your 
room. He’ll get over it. 


The important thing now is to show your 
puppy that while you are his best friend, you 
are also the boss. Introduce him to the rest 
of the family. Let him see that they all mean 
to like him, but let it be understood that you 
are the head of the family so far as he is con- 
cerned. Of course you must earn that right. 
Give him a good deal of your time. When he 
isn’t sleeping—and puppies, like babies, need 
a good deal of rest—keep him with you. In 
this way you can, first, get him housebroken. 
Bring him into the house, but watch his every 
movement. At the first sign of trouble carry 
or send him out of doors. Repeat this fre- 
quently. He’ll get the idea in no time. 

Presently he may begin to show some of 
those traits which, if allowed to persist, may 
prompt the neighbors to give him a piece of 
meat wrapped around a fatal dose of arsenic. 
He may begin to bark a good deal. He may 
show an unfriendly interest in the grocer’s 
boy. He may take after automobiles. Bark- 
ing is natural, but incessant barking is an 
irritating habit, and entirely unnecessary. ‘The 
proper time to bark is at night when he is in 
| charge of the house, or in the woods on the 
| trail of a rabbit. ‘The snapping dog is danger- 
| ous. Perhaps the grocer’s boy teases him. In 
| that case have it out with the grocer’s boy. 
Chasing automobiles is silly—what would he 
| do with one if he caught it?—and dangerous for 
the dog. 

Check these things at once. Try scolding, 
but, if you must, use the switch. Never 
punish except when you have caught him in 
the act. Never call him to you for punishment. 
Never let him associate such a summons with 
punishment. You want your dog to come to 
you with his tail up and a grin on his face. 
Lay for him. Chase him up the street if he is 
after an automobile. Give him a clip across 
the hind quarters, just enough to sting. Follow 
him, and when you get home have a talk with 





| him. Scold him some, and reason with him some. 


He won’t understand the words, but his sensi- 
tive ears will be quick to catch your meaning. 

Before your puppy has seen much of the 
outside world, get him used to a leash. For 
use with a leash, by the way, a harness is far 
superior to a collar, and is less likely to injure 
the dog. Proceed gently. Some dogs are leash- 
shy. Don’t pull himalong by mainforce. Put 
the leash on him and let him play with it. 
Let him drag it around the yard awhile. Then 
finish this lesson with a piece of meat. 

Now he is ready to go out into the world 
with you. Change the short leash for a long 
rope, and slip something for him to eat into 
your pocket. Walk down the main street, 
where the crowds and the automobiles are the 
thickest. He will be excited, eager to see 
everything, smell everything. You will call 
him to heel, but the chances are he will pay 
no attention. He will go galloping off, heedless, 
on his awkward legs. But at the end of his 
rope he will get a jerk that will jar him a little. 
Now call him to you again. Never mind, if he 
doesn’t come. Continue your walk. He'll 
forget the uncomfortable jerk, and repeat the 
experience. But after a while he will get the 
idea, which is that you want him to stick close 
to you when you are among crowds, leash or 
no leash. When he seems to know his lesson, 
it is time to get out of your pocket a bit of his 
reward, 

Take him into the woods for another lesson. 
Let him have a good run and then tie him to 
a tree and leave him. He may bark and cry. 
Pay no attention to him. When you come 
back, pet him and give him a little more to eat. 
Repeat this lesson until he understands that 
he is not to be a cry-baby when he is left alone. 

Don’t expect too much of your dog, however. 
He is intelligent, but he doesn’t use all his 
senses as well as you do. 

There are days when he is “‘off his feed.” 
Leave him alone. His dog instinct tells him 
what is best for him. On the other hand, if he 
continues to refuse food, if there is a discharge 
from his nose, or if it is hot and dry, if he 
stands with his back arched and looks miserable 
if he sits down and drags his hind quarters, or 
if he lies down and drags his belly along the 
ground,—if he does these things, you had better 
consult a veterinary or a man who knows a 
good deal about dogs. These are symptoms of 
internal trouble. 

Keep him clean. This does not mean fre- 
quent bathing, which is ruinous to his coat. 
I'requent brushing is good. Use a brush that 
won't injure his skin, and finish — hand- 
rubbing, from head to tail. This Will keep his 
coat close and cause it to glisten in the sun- 
shine. Examine him frequently for fleas. If 
you find any, or other vermin, give him a bath 
with vermin-killing soap. See that he has 
plenty of exercise, preferably in the open 
fields or woods. Give him a big bone once or 
twice a week to clean his teeth, plenty of water 
to drink—and plenty of affection. 

These are the simple rules to make a dog 
happy at home, and admired by the neighbors. 
It is not too much to do—is it?—for one who 
regards his master as the greatest boy in the 
world. 
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originally to use in that ceremonial. This 
light is most appropriate wherever there is 
electricity available and would bring a good 
price if offered for sale. Ours have been in 
demand though none have been offered for 
sale as yet. 

The two major needs for a Ku-ni-eh stand 
lamp are the turtle shell and an appropriate 
piece of wood for the base. 

We try to secure the base from the roots 
and trunk of a young sapling. We use 
only trees that have long since perished and 
never yet have found it necessary in any 
of our handicraft to destroy life. Turtle 
shells we secure from sea-food hotels and res- 
taurants. ; 

In choosing a proper base one should pick 
a piece having roots so spread out as to give the 
lamp a proper balance. The height of the base 
is a matter of personal taste but judged some- 
what by the size of the shell, in order to secure 
proper balance or proportion. 





With a long drill, bore a hole right through 
the upright part of the base for the wire. Drill 
from the bottom so that you can finish the 
hole where it is desirable and not protrude 
through the top end, to which you must at- 
tach the shell. A cross hole about two inches 
from the top can be your guide and these holes 
connecting with the upright hole can be used 
to bring the wires out to your socket. We use 
an ordinary ceiling socket screwed to the side 
at the top of the base. ‘The electric bulb screws 
into this socket and keeps the globe well in 
under the shell. The shell is attached to the 
wooden base by a round headed screw passing 
through a washer so as to protect the shell. 
If the lamp is then given a coat of clear lacquer, 
both shell and wooden base give out their 
natural colors with just a little additional luster. 

None of the articles herein mentioned re- 
quire extensive equipment, in fact they necess!- 
tate only those tools which are within reach 
of the average boy. 
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A Boy Hero 
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ulone. My clothes were souked and heavy. 
{ dove again and again, but without result. 

Finally, realizing that there were others to be 
saved, I tried to right the canoe. But I 
couldn’t make it. Neither Grinnel nor the 
other boy, Charles Stryker, could swim much; 
besides, Stryker was already tired out. I 
knew that we could not hope to swim with the 
canoe to shore. Only one course seemed 
possible: I must swim for help. 

First I set about taking off my clothes. 
Fortunately, I had not put on my shoes when 
dressing afier the swim. It was quite a tussle 
to unlace and pull off the wet army breeches. 
As I worked at it I was figuring on the best 
course to take. Straight down-wind, I knew, 
lay Cumberland Head, a barren, unpeopled 
shore. Even should I succeed in reaching there, 
no one could be found to help. And I would not 
be able to swim against the wind and sea to 
Plattsburg. I decided on a middle course. 

Telling Grinnel and Stryker to hold fast to 
the canoe—I had no idea that I would ever 
reach shore to send help, but I could do no 
more than try—I struck out, quartering down- 
wind, for a little fishing village I knew lay at 
the head of the Bay. 

It was three miles. I swam steadily; I 
couldn’t turn on my back to float because of 
the waves that kept breaking over me. I got 
tired. I felt drowsy. Yet each time when it 
seemed I was sinking I would catch myself 
and swim on. It seemed hours and hours. 
And I couldn’t see anything but the water 
around me. I didn’t know whether I was 
getting anywhere. 

Then, finally—another drowsy feeling was 
overcoming me and I was sinking—I touched 
sand. It startled me to consciousness—it was 
shore. I crawled along it, too weak to stand. 
As I left the water I saw some men running 
in the distance. I tried to call, but couldn’t 
make a noise. Then I saw a woman looking 
at me. I tried to rise to my feet, and she 
turned and hastened away. 

Then she returned with another woman and 
they were pointing in my direction. I don’t 
remember much. A man carried me to a 
house. I told him about the boys; where to 
find them. 


“AND the man found them?” I asked. 
“Yes. His first boat was capsized in 

the surf, but he went. The boys were still 

clinging to the canoe, but almost exhausted.” 

All this Walden Trimble told me in a calm, 
even voice. He wasn’t bragging; he didn’t even 
emphasize. He told it somewhat in detail be- 
cause he had been asked to. Yet the cold facts 
sent thrills chasing up and down my spine. 

Now, as I write the story, imagining the 
waters from the map before me—colored by 
storms I have been in when canoeing—I marvel 
that anyone, boy or man, could have done so 
much. Just think of the expense of actual 
physical effort: A paddle of several miles from 
Plattsburg to Grand Isle; a long swim; the 
miles of paddling back, part of it in the storm; 
the repeated deep-diving to save the drowning 
boy; then a three mile swim with no chance to 
float and rest. And he says he had never 
swum nearly so far before. 

But Trimble’s strength and endurance— 
great and all-important though they were— 
would have been of little use without clear, cool 
thinking and an indomitable will. Out in that 
tumbling, storm-swept waste of water, miles 
from shore, he worked methodically to save his 
shipwrecked fellows. That he won is proof 
enough that he kept his head and refused to 
say die. Physically and mentally he was 
PREPARED. 

How great this boy’s heroism is considered 
is indicated in a letter from R. L. Bullard, 
Major-General, United States Army. The 
General says: 

“T have been informed that you were 
awarded the Gold Life-Saving Medal of Honor 
of the Treasury Department. This is the 
highest medal awarded for bravery in times of 
peace and it is indeed a great honor. I 
congratulate you on having been awarded this 
well-deserved recognition of your services and 
hope that you will continue to show through 
your life the characteristics exhibited by you 
last summer.” 

One more thing about Trimble: I said that 
he, at seventeen, was working in the Editorial 
Bureau of the Edison Company. That is 
right; he. has been there more than a year. 
But he finished high school before that, before 
he was sixteen. Certainly this boy is not 
“asleep at the switch.” 
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“If only he didn’t stammer” 


The story of a boy who would have been the hero of his 
school—perhaps one of the greatest quarterbacks in foot- 
ball—if he had only been able to call signals. A story that 
every boy who stammers and his parents ought to read. 


First one, then the other team would 

seem to have the advantage. Neither 
could gain consistently by rushing. The 
game became a punting duel, and the 
superior kicking of the Portland full- 
back was bringing the ball relentlessly 
toward the Lakehurst goal. 


Touchdown!” shouted 


if WAS the big game of the year. 


“Touchdown! 
the enemy hosts. 


From time to time the Lakehurst coach 
turned his anxious gaze toward a tense 
figure huddled on the bench. There was 
a boy who would make of Lakehurst a 
different team if he dared send him into 
the game. There was a boy who could 
put life into the attack, who would kindle 
the spark that would make a driving, 
slashing, smooth-working football team 
out of the eleven players who now 
seemed tired and disorganized. 

Except for one thing, Don 
Martin was the best quarterback 
on the Lakehurst squad. He was 
quick, a fast runner, a very 
dynamo of energy. 

But Don Martin stammered. 
He had been tried out and had 
always failed. Once he had lost 
an important game, from the 
memory of which he still cringed. 

So throughout this game with 
Portland for the championship, 
when he would have given his 
very life to help his team to vic- 
tory, Don Martin sat on the 
bench, tears running down his 
cheeks, while the coach looked at 
him hopelessly and said to him- 
self, “If only he didn’t stammer.” 

* * * 

No one will ever know what stammer- 
ing had cost Don Martin in sorrow and 
suffering through his years in school 
and college. No one ever does know 
how a stammerer suffers except the one 
who stammers himself. 

When Don was a very little fellow, 
first beginning to toddle about, his 
parents thought his stammering was 
“cute.” They would sometimes tease 
him, to get him excited, just to see him 
struggle to talk, with his little red face 
and his clenched fists. When he became 
a little older and began to go to school, 
it was not nearly so funny, but they 
said, easily, “Never mind, he will out- 
grow it.” And that is one of the great- 
est tragedies about children who stam- 
mer. They never outgrow it. Don’s 
parents expected him to speak fluently 
as he grew older. Even his teachers 
thought he should do better and blamed 
him for halting speech. But stammer- 
ing is never outgrown naturally. Some- 
times it seems to be less frequent, but 
the real causes of stammering are still 
there and, unless scientifically cured, 
stammering always will come back in 
moments of excitement or earnestness. 


Don Martin struggled through college . 


in spite of his handicap. His ambition 
was to be an engineer. He was sure 
that he could succeed in this line because 
he thought it did not require talking. 
He would not have to make speeches, 
he would not get excited, he would not 
get embarrassed or commit blunders at 


By Gordon FINCH 
critical moments by his stammering. 

Finally Don was graduated and 
started out to find a job. Interviews 
followed, but always at the critical mo- 
ment he stammered and created a bad 
impression. At last he obtained a posi- 
tion on the engineering staff of a large 
firm by writing for it. 

Don Martin had ability. He was a 
good engineer and his ability was recog- 
nized. But in spite of the fact that he 
was getting ahead in his engineering 
work, he realized that he was always 
working under a boss. He could not 


reach an executive position where 
he would be somebody else’s boss, 
and that was Don’s ambition. 
Time and again he saw his fellow 





engineers pass him by on the way to bet- 
‘ter positions. He knew it was not lack of 
ability that kept him back. The fact 
dawned on him that an executive re- 
quired more than just engineering 
ability. He needed poise, a clear head 
and a steady tongue. The men in the 
executive positions in his firm had to meet 
many people and talk to them. 

One night, when Don was particularly 
discouraged, he picked up a magazine. 
His eye rested on the story of a man 
who had cured himself of stammering 
after suffering from the affliction for 
twenty years. The man’s name was 
Benjamin N. Bogue, and he had worked 
out a scientific method of correcting 
stammering and stuttering. Once cured, 
said the story, he had offered the method 
to fellow sufferers, and it had proved so 
successful that he finally established a 
school and took classes. In this way, 
Bogue Institute, of Indianapolis, was 
founded. 

Don sent for full information. In a 
few days he received a booklet of inter- 
esting descriptions of life at the school, 
the methods used and a blank diagnosis 
form. He filled out the blanks with a 
description of his symptoms and com- 
plete history of his trouble and sent it 
to the Institute. 

He soon received an answer from Mr. 
Bogue himself, completely and correctly 
diagnosing his case. 

Don lost no time in registering his 
name at the Institute, and in two weeks, 
sooner than he expected, Don received 


instructions to report at the school. Ob- 
taining leave from the firm, he left im- 
mediately for Indianapolis. Arrived at 
Bogue Institute he found the buildings 
and surroundings unusually pleasant. 
Men and women, boys and girls of all 
ages were there. It was a resident school, 
conducted very much like any other 
boarding school or college. 


Don really enjoyed his stay at the 
Institute. He was quickly cured and re- 
turned to his work. He was astonished 
at the wonderful change it made in him. 
Not only had he stopped stammering, 
but he had become a convincing and 
eloquent speaker. He had new 
confidence—a better grip on his 
nerves. Knowing that he would 
not stammer or falter, he did not 
fear important conferences. Now 
his ability would count for the 
utmost and he had renewed 
hopes of reaching the positions 
his ambitions had set for him. 


He was not wrong. He began 
to advance and was soon passing 
men who had previously passed 
him. The directors recognized 
his ability and he was made an 
officer of the company. 

: * «€ 


Any reader of this magazine 
who stammers or stutters should 
consider carefully Don Martin’s 
experience. Don could have been 
cured long before he was and 
avoided many of the difficulties 
he encountered in business. He 
could have been cured while he 
was yet in school and enjoyed 
that success in athletics which he so 
coveted. But Don suffered because he 
and his parents had not heard of Bogue 
Institute. 

If you stammer or stutter, Benjamin 
Bogue can cure you, just as he has cured 
himself and hundreds of boys and girls 
of all ages. Bogue Institute was founded 
in 1901. It is a thoroughly tried insti- 
tution, run on sound business principles. 
Results under the Bogue Method are 
guaranteed. Remember that stammer- 
ing is never outgrown. The child who 
stammers will stammer as a man or 
woman unless cured. 


Find out what the Bogue Institute can 
do for you. Without obligating yourself, 
fill out the coupon kelow. By return 
mail you will receive full information 
regarding this sure, scientific cure for 
stammerers and stutterers. 

Or if you do not stammer, but know 
of someone who does, either see that this 
story of Don Martin is called to his at- 
tention or send the Bogue Institute his 
name and address. Your name will not 
be used, and the Bogue Institute may 
be the means of opening up a whole new 
world for him. 





BENJAMIN N. BOGUE 
7420 Bogue Building 1147 N. Illinois St. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Without obligation on my part, please send ma 
full information regarding the Bogue Institute 
and the new scientific cure for stammerers and 
stutterers. 


Name . 





Address. 
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Picked the Duofold 


Blindfolded 


From 11 New Pens 
of Different Makes 


**I believe that the hand can 
tell this super- 
smooth writersight unseen,” 
declared a Duofold 
owner — and he proved it! 


ES, ten men, chosen 

at random, agreed to 
make this test with 11 
large pens obtained from 
dealers’ stocks; and were 
blindfolded in the pres- 
enceof several witnesses. 


Each man wrote with 
all 11 pens, one by one, 
on an ordinary note pad. 
And one by one he laid 
them all aside until only 
asingle pen remained in 
his hand —the pen he 
ranked as thesmoothest, 
most inspiring writer. 

Then the blindfold 
was removed, And man 
after man, with but two 
exceptions,glanced down 
tobeholdin hishandthe 
flashing black- tipped 
lacquer-red Parker Duo- 
fold, with 25-year guar- 
anteed point. 

Never before a pen se- 
lection so unbiased as 
this. No one behind a 
counter to urge this pen 
or that. Not even the 
Duofold’s famed name 
or handsome color visi- 
ble to sway the hand’s Simon-pure 
judgment. 

You, too, can tell this super- 
smooth point with your eyes shut. 
Step to the nearest pen counter 
now and try it. 


THE PARKER PEN COMPANY 
JANESVILLE, WISCONSIN 
Duofold Penci/s to match: L ady, $3; Over-sizeJr., $3.50 
*Big Brother’’ Over-size, $4 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO, LONDON 





Duofold Jr, 
(illustrated) 
or slender 


Lady Duofold 
$s 






Red and 
Black Color 
Combination 
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seemed to carry on their lamentations in relays, 
| coming out of the thatched hut occasionally to 
talk the matter over with others who were 
standing around in groups. It seemed as though 
in the course of their conversation they would 
recall some incident in the life of the departed 


| ones which needed special mention, and then 


| they would go back to their respective sacrifices 
| and continue the weeping and wailing. 

On the last night of this three-day ceremony 
—in the dark of the moon in July—the entire 
tribe gathered ’round the hut, circling about 
and in and out, some carrying dim lanterns, 
talking and arguing in loud tones in their own 
strange tongue. 

All seemed to be working up to a weird, in- 
describable “‘something”—an ultimate which 
had to be reached by a graded mounting of 
noises and thrills, and which seemed to us to 
take an age for its fulfilment. We moved to 
the edge of the restless crowd; beyond that the 
innocent arrow-weeds and greasewood seemed 
to offer no haven; in fact, the clumps of brush 
in the dim light conjured something mysterious 
and unalluring. 

Then, suddenly, at midnight as if at a signal, 
several men dashed to the hut with cans and 
buckets of oil which was poured on the walls 
and roof; the mourners came running out of 
the hut; the circling crowd became a howling, 
wildly dancing mob. The hut was lighted at 
all four corners. ‘The flames leaped to the 
skies. If there was disorder before, there was 
tumultuous confusion now. ‘The higher the 
flames leaped the louder came the shouts from 
everyone as they .danced, ran, jumped and 
twisted as though trying to free themselves 
from the fires. 

The dry, thatched hut with its treasures for 
the dead was soon consumed. The roof fell 
into the accompaniment of blood-curdling 
cries, and then the noise died down with the 


dying flames; the dark forms merged with the 
silent shadows and were lost. 

All was deathiy silence and abysmal darkness 
except for the dying embers. We shivered and 
groped our way through bushes toward the road 
which would lead us to the lights of Yuma. 





“Hikin’” 
By Maxfield Garrott 


Trampin’ ’long the dusty road, 
Pack upon your back, 

Nothin’ there to worry you, 
Nothin’ that you lack. 


Know a place to cook your dinner; 
Lots of dinner to cook; 

Lots of firewood scattered ’round, 
Everywhere you look. 


Birds are singin’ tn the bushes 
All along the road; 

Rabbits scurryin’ in the brush; 
Here and there a toad. 


Know a place to pitch your tent, 
To cook your supper, too; 

Reach it ’long bout early dusk 
Before the day is through. 


Lean-to pitched between two trees 
Ready for the night; 

Cheery fire a substitute 
For the failing light. 





Pine trees scentin’ up the air; 
Almos phere feels free; 


That’s the life for me. i 
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Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may submit to this department, THE READERS’ PAGE, an original short story, an 
article describing a camping or hiking tip, his observations of birds or animals, a poem, directions for making some article 
in which other readers may be interested, or a manuscript on any other topic he chooses. If the editors consider the con- 


tribution good enough to print they will accept it and pay for it. 


Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE may contribute. 


The following are the rules governing the department 


Manuscripts must be typewritten or written legibly in ink on one side of the paper only; folded, never rolled, and should be 


accompanied by a stamped. self-addressed envelope. 


In the upper right-hand corner of the first page of the manuscript must appear the words * 


“For the Readers’ Page,” the 


name of the author and his age. if a Boy Scout or a Lone Scout; his rank and troop number; his address; the number of 


words in the manuscript 


Short stories accounts of camping, hiking. observations and so forth, must not exceed 1,000 words; how-to-make articles 
must not exceed 250 words and should be accompanied by a diagram drawn in black ink, if possible in India ink. 
The editors ask that each contributor consider himself on honor to submit only Ais ewn eriginal composition, but make no 


demand for any statement or evidence that he does so. 
Address the envelope thus: 
200 Fifth Avenue 


THE READERS’, PAGE, BOYS’ LIFE 


New York City 
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to first, although Jordan crossed the bag two 
strides ahead of the ball for an infield hit. 
Both Reedland and Milford joined in giving 
Miller a great hand for his plucky stop of a 
smash that was tagged for the outfield and two 
bases at least. 

Miller took his time about pitching to the 
next batter. He stood in the box, his pitching 
hand lying in the palm of his glove, — 
the ball. Finally he stepped out of the bo 
and nodded to Merle Conway, his pane 
Conway walked out in front of the plate to 
confer with him. This procedure was an 
unusual one for Miller. It set the fans won- 
dering. Conway looked down at the bare 
hand resting against the baseball glove. He 
conversed with Miller in low tones and presently 
turned, both pitcher and catcher going back to 
their positions. The fans sat back, relieved. 
For a moment they had thought something 
might be the matter. 

The first ball was intended to be high so 
that the batter could not bunt and sacrifice 
Jordan to second ... but instead, it came 
across just above the waist and the batter 
gleefully dumped it in front of the plate. Con- 
way grabbed the ball up and threw the runner 
out at first by yards, but Jordan steamed into 
second standing up. Coach Dolan leaned for- 
ward on the bench and stroked his chin. 

A man on second and only one out! Reed- 
land began yelling for a score. 





Duofold Jr. s 


Same except for size 


Lady Duofold $5 
With ring for chatelaine 





Again Miller pitched and the ball was wide 


|—so wide that Conway just managed to get 


Jordan started for third, but 


his hands on it. 


scampered back to second in a hurry when he 
saw Conway’s quick bit of retrieving. 

“Wow!” yelled a Reedland enthusiast, | N 
“Miller’s going up!” 

It did look as though Miller had suddenly | $ 
lost some of his effectiveness when he could 
not find the plate on his next two pitches. 
Three balls and no strikes! 

Miller leaned down and rubbed his pitching 
hand in the dirt. His next pitch cut the plate 
for the first strike and Milford roared. The 
batter only grinned and took a firmer hold on 
his stick. His hit, a moment later, whistled 
through the infield like a bullet—into right 
field. Jim Hemming took the ball on the 
bound and whipped it home with all the speed | 5, 
he could command. The peg was true but a 
trifle late, the ball smacking into Conway’s 
big mitt just as Jordan slid across the pan— 
safe—while the batter galloped on to second 
on the play. Reedland had scored on the 
great Miller! Several varieties of concentrated 
noises broke out. 

“Everyone hits to-day!” sang out the Reed- 
land coacher on the third-base line. ‘Come 
on, Rudie!”’ 

Rudie tried to come on with a bounding 
wallop to Pepper, who fielded the ball cleanly 
and, seeing that he could catch the runner 
heading for third, flashed the pellet to Fitz- 
gerald for a tag out. It was a nice play, and 
Milford breathed easily once more. 

The next batter also caught the ball on the 
nose with what looked like a sure hit, but Ted 
Rath connected with it in deep center after a 


The cheery outdoors life—Oh boy! i | 
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Select the bicycle you prefer from 

the 44 styles, colors, and sizes in 
this big free Catalog. We will ship 
it subject to your approval and trial. 


Directfromfactory a 


Your beautiful shining new bicycle will 

Factory. It will be in perfect adjustment. As soon as 

the last finishing touch is completed it is wrapped in 

a + ear bag, crated and shipped for your in- 
tion and approval, by fast prepaid express. Pur- 


ased in this way, direct from the Makers, you get 
the utmost in value at the lowest possible cost. 


No extravagant selling ex- 
Save $11 to 2 5) renses enter into the cost and 

selling prices of these bicycles. 
Factory-to-Rider saves you big money on your bicycle 
and assures you of service and repair parts, when 
necessary. Prices from $21.50 up. 


BeSureitsaRanger 


All other bicycles are judged m+ the —aed in which they 
are like, or different from, the Ranger. You see many 
cheap imitations, but nobody ever mistakes them for a 
Ranger. The Ranger style, quality, and equipment 
are unmistakable, and give you a feeli ling of pride as 
owner. First because of its name and looks, and then 
because of its performance and endurance. 

Youcan rideand 


30Daysfree Trial sz: 


. If by that 
time you are not absolutely cmmaiaiel iti is the Finest 
_ cle on Earth and the Only one for You, send it 

at _—" expense and the Trial Will Have Cost You 


ter you 

zee =a ec selected 
on theexact style, 

size, and color 


of the ‘Seal you prefer from the big 
free Ranger Catal you can pay for 
it while you ride a enjoy it, on our 

Easy Payment plan, if more con- 
venient for you than a cash pur- 
chase. You can easily earn the 
low $5.00 monthly payments by 
edd jobs that your bicycle 
makes possible. In a few 

months you own the Mageta, 
and have the satis- 
faction of knowing 
vos earned it your- 


Tires 


4 wide variety of 
Tires, Parts, and 
Sundries will also be 
found in the free 
RANGER Catalog. 
We share with you 
the big savings on 
these standard 
items, due to our 
huge purchases. 
The Catalog shows 
every bicycle in actual colors and 
givesi full information on all items. 
for free Catalog Now, and be 
riding your Ranger in a few days. 
Weite plainly, a post card will doit. 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


BIG-BANG 


Notice to Parents 


Protect your child from accident and relieve 
yourselves from worry by getting him a 
powderless BIG-BANG—real in appearance 
and operation with all danger cut out. 
No Matches — No Powder — No Danger 
SAFETY CELEBRATORS 
Black gun-metal Pistol in leather holster. 


(No. 6P $2.00 go a 






A Real Pistol in looks 
but it is safe. 


NAVY GUN-BOAT LINE 
Mounted on 4 wheels—cord attached. Ammunition 
case in rear turret. 


No. 9B $2.00 (9 in.) 
HEAVY ARTILLERY 
This New Model has red wheels and is mounted on 
a strong carriage witn cord attached. 
No. 10W $3.00 
(14 in.) 










ARTILLERY FIELD CANNON 
Mounted on red wheels—come 
in three_sizes only. 


No. 8F—$2.25 (11 in.) 
No. 12F—$3.75 (17 in.) 
No. 16F—$5.50 (23 in.) 


EXTRA SUPPLIES 


Bangsite (ammunition) per can - - : 4 
Spark Plug (igniter)- - - - - - - 
LARGEST CANNON—LOUDEST NOISE 
SCOUT CAMP 


SIGNALS AND SALUTES 
BIG-BANG in military games, saluting and celebrat- 
ing has the Glamour, the Flash and the Boom which 
appeals so strongly to every boy, with the absolute 
safety demanded by the most exacting parents. 

: If your dealer cannot sup- 
Safe Noise for Sale ply you, send Money Or- 
der or Check or pay the postman for a “BIG- 
BANG” with a supply of Bangsite (ammunition) 
which will be sent to you prepaid in U. S. A. to- 
gether with complete directions. 


v . »p If the BIG-BANG is not 
Our Guar ante é entirely satisfactory, return 
it at once and your money will be refunded promptly. 


The Conestoga Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Formerly Toy Cannon Works 














The Diving and Swimming 


Book 


By George H. Corsan, Sr. 
The World's Greatest Swimming Instructor 


8vo. Cloth. Illustrated with one hun- 
dred and fifteen drawings, and photographic 
reproductions. Price $3.00. 

“What Coue is to auto-suggestion, Edi- 
son to electricity, and Camp to athletics, 
George Corsan is to swimming.” — From 
the Introduction by Geo. J. Fisher, M.D. 
“Our impression is that there is no other 
book in this field that compares with this 
volume in value and completeness.”’—The 
Congregationalist. 


Send for our new catalogue of books 
on Athletics, Folk Dances, etc. 


A. S. BARNES and CO. 
7 West 45th St., New York 
—— 
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hard run, retiring the side. Milford trotted in 
to the bench with Reedland one run in the lead. 

As soon as Miller got in he went straight to 
| Coach Dolan and held out his pitching hand. 

“Tsn’t that tough?” he asked. ‘Look at 
that"thumb!” 

The coach looked, and thereupon added some 
more white hairs to the tufts over his ears. 

The thumb was red and swollen. Moreover, 
it was still swelling. 

“What I got for trying to stop that drive,” 
said Hoops. 

The other players crowded around, sober 
and downcast. 

“‘Here’s some iodine!” offered a substitute. 

“Nothing doing!” snapped Miller. “Think 
I want Reedland to know I’ve been hurt?” 

Hal Bond, Milford’s only hope as a relief 
pitcher, sat biting his finger-nails nervously. 

“Can you go on?” the coach asked Miller. 

The pitcher moved his thumb warily .. . 
and winced. 

“T can try,” he said. “I—I’d like awfully 
much to finish. It’ll be up to the gang behind 
me though. I'll need all the support they can 
give me. 
pace; just straight, fast balls—and let’s pray 
for a little control!” 

A cheer went up as Conway caught one of 


| Neil’s twisters and poked it through short for 


a single. 

“Come on, bunch,” pleaded Watkins. 
“Let’s get that run back for Hoops!” 

“T’m next up!” exclaimed Miller, snatching 
a bat and rushing to the plate. Milford gave 
their idol an encouraging hand. 

“Win your own game, Hoops!” an admirer 
shouted. 

But Hoops did all that should have been 
expected of him. He sacrificed Conway to 
second on a bunt that Neil fielded and threw to 
first. The head of the batting order was up 
again and things looked promising. Ted Rath 
tried desperately to produce. 

“Any kind of a hit will do!” encouraged a 
rooter. 

Ted slashed a high fly that the shortstop 
caught after dancing about uncertainly under 
it for a few frenzied moments. Two out, a 
man on second, and Stuffy up. 

‘All right, Owen, here’s your chance! Tie 
the old game up!” 

Stuffy toed the plate determinedly. He 
swung hard on the first two pitches but never 
so much as ticked them. Milford groaned. 
A ball. Then Stuffy scratched a hit to right 
that the Reedland first baseman should have 
captured had he been playing as far off the 
bag as was consistent. The Reedland right- 
fielder, playing close in, fielded the ball so 
rapidly that Conway—rounding third—was 
called back on his try for home. The chances 
seemed too much against him. 

Now Pepper was up—and in another pinch! 
Two down and men on first and third. With 
team-mates entreating him to win the game, 
Pepper fouled two balls into the grandstand. 

“Straighten one of those out!” begged the 
Milfordites. 

Two balls and two strikes. . . . Pepper 
set himself for the next pitch. It was a fast 
ball. He swung with all the force he could 
command. The ball plunked into the catcher’s 
mitt for the third strike. Pepper had fallen 
down for the second time when the measliest 


| sort of a hit would have saved the day. 


“What wouldn’t we give for Watty in 
there?” Pepper heard a spectator remark, as 
he tossed aside his bat and went out to his 
place for the beginning of the sixth. The tears 
came to his eyes. 

“Never mind, buddy, there’s still time,” 
encouraged Stuffy, crossing over from first. 

Pepper kicked the dirt up in a despairing 
cloud. A note of discouragement was be- 
ginning to creep into the team. Their two 
golden opportunities to score and . 

Reedland’s turns at bat in the sixth, seventh 
and eighth innings provided a series of night- 
mares for Milford. Hoops Miller, invincible 
up to the fifth, appeared to have cracked wide 
open. Reedland was’getting to him with an 
attack that threatened to bombard him off the 
mound. And Reedland knew that once the 
great Miller was driven to cover, they had 
nothing else to fear. Only inspired fielding 
saved Milford when it seemed that all was lost. 
In the sixth it was Rath’s shoestring catch of a 
low line-drive that cut off at least two runs; 
in the seventh Pepper went out in the grass to 
field a blazing grounder and retire his man at 
first by an eyelash for the third out, preventing 
a certain score; in the eighth it was Brick’s stop 
and throw to the plate that caught a Reedland 
runner flat-footed, trying to score on the hit. 

But while Milford was giving the failing 
Miller gilt-edged support in the field, it was 
falling down miserably at bat. Neil, Reedland 
pitcher, had the entire Milford team eating 
from his hand. _ Encouraged by Miller’s 
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Reliable Watches 
at Low eves 








No more curves; no more change of | 





Yankee Radiolite 
The Yankee with —— 


olite figures and hands. 
Tells time in the dark. 


New Model Yankee 
Dependable, as always, but $ ] 5 


with many new features of 
grace and beauty. 








New Model Midget 
For women, girls, and Soa 


small boys. Nickel case; 
guaranteed movement. 


New Model Junior 


7 


Handsome, new and im- 
proved model. Thin; 12 
size. Nickel case. 
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WATERBURY 
Rolled Gold-plate Case 


4-jewels; stylish 12-size. ‘Q: 50 





Wrist Radiolite 
Just the watch for boys . ou 


Green or white 14-k 
rolled gold-plate case. 


going to summer?camps; . 
Tells time in the dark. 
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aK 
i, adopted as official 
by ROY Scouts 


adopted by the Department of 

Scout Supplies as the official 
quality Bugle for The Boy Scouts of 
America. Exhaustive tests and com- 
parisons with all other makes were 
made — the King coming out far ahead 
of all. The same quality that goes into 
King Band Instruments and which has 
made them America’s foremost high 
grade musical instruments, is found in 
this bugle. During the war the Govern- 
ment used thousands of King Bugles, 
all of them giving wonderful service and 
satisfaction. 


They are made of the finest French 
Trumpet brass—sturdily built and 
well braced to stand up under hard 
service. Strictly a high quality musical 
instrument throughout and entirely 
different from the cheap inferior com- 
mercial types. 


King Bugles are true musical instru- 
ments, due to the scientific proportions 
embodied in them. The same research 
and acoustical investigations employed 
in building King Thempets, Saxo- 
phones, Trombones and other wind in- 
struments are used in making King 
Bugles. 


They are easier to play, more perfect 
in tune, have a better quality of tone 
than any other bugle made. They are 
built to the U. S. Government specifica- 
tions—in the Key of G with slide to 
Key of F. More rapid progress in 
bugling can be made on a King because 
it is properly designed. 

It will be easier to earn your Merit 
Badge for Bugling with a King than 
any other kind. 


Get a King Bugie today before the 
camping season opens—the music 
dealer in your city who sells King Band 
Instruments will have them or the De- 
partment of Scout Supplies at the Boy 
Scout Headquarters in New York. If 
no local dealer has the King write 
direct to the factory. 


Send in the coupon beiow for prices 
and complete description of the King 
Bugles. If you are interested in any 
other instrument such as the trumpet, 
saxophone, trombone, etc., state which 
one and we'll send you the latest King 
catalog. 


"Te KING BUGLE was recently 


THE H.N. WHITE CoO. 


5220-64 Superior Ave., Cleveland, O. 


Manufacturers Band 
of KING in 


Instruments 





THE H. N. WHITE CO., 5220-64 Superior Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio 

J Send me without obligation the following: 

od Prices and description of King Official Boy Scout Bugle. 


~) Catalogs and literature regarding ™ 
(State which instrument, whethersaxophone,trombone,etc. 
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slipping, Neil had grown stronger as the 
innings progressed and he put the Milford 
batters down in order throughout the sixth, 
seventh and eighth. Quite a feat in itself! 

“‘T guess you'll have to tape that thumb,” 
Miller said to Coach Dolan as the players 
took the field for the start of the ninth. ‘‘That 
swelling interferes too much with my gripping 
the ball.” 

“But they'll get wise,”’ suggested the coach. 
*“You’ve gone this long . . .” 

“Can’t help it,” said Miller, grimly. “I’ve 
got a little speed in reserve. I think I can get 
through this inning if they do find out!” 

Hanging to the lead by the narrow margin 
of one run is too slight an advantage to crow 
about even though the game is almost over. 
Reedland was eager to turn some of the hits it 
had been getting into runs. And now was 
the last chance to do it. Milford was still 
dangerous. 

When Hoops Miller held up his pitching 
hand, everyone knew instantly the reason for 
his—until then—quite unaccountable loss of 
form. The thumb was wound with tape. 
The umpire looked the injured member over 
and called to Jordan, Reedland captain, to 
ask if he approved. Jordan nodded. The 
crowd appreciated the nerve that Miller had 
shown under fire and gave him a round of 
applause. 

Reedland, confident now that Miller had 
nothing but a straight ball, went out to clinch 
the game. The first batter singled; Miller 
passed the next one trying to keep from 
putting the ball where he could sacrifice; the 
following hitter tapped a drive down to Fitz- 
gerald who fumbled in trying for a force out. 
All hands were safe—three men on and no men 
out! 

“Put the game on ice!” shouted a Reedland 
rooter, mercilessly. ‘Knock him out!” 

Not far from the Milford bench, Hal Bond— 
relief pitcher—was warming up. The coach 
had not sent him out until Miller had taped 
his hand. 

The infield gathered about Miller for a short 
conference. 

“They’re getting to me,” said the veteran. 
“We've still got a chance if we can pull through 
this. What do you say—shall I give way to 
Bond?” 

The players glanced toward the plate. 
Jordan, heaviest hitter on the Reedland team, 
was swinging three bats and smiling from ear 
to ear. 

“T doubt if Bond could get out of this hole 
with any less damage than you can,” judged 
Conway. “I move you stick!” 

*Righto!” assented the other team-mates. 

Miller turned back to the mound with his 
lips set in resolution. Little beads of nervous 
perspiration stood out upon his forehead. He 
took a last look about the infield—an appealing 
look—a look that said plainer than any words, 
“Boys, it’s all up to you. I’m done!” 

Jordan stepped into the first pitch with a 
swinging stride. There was a sweet-sounding 
crack—sweet-sounding for Reedland. The 
ball flashed on a line between second and third. 
Three runners dug their toes in the dirt and 
started on a merry chase about the bases. 

“Tt’s a hit!”’ the crowd shrilled. 

No one will ever be able to tell accurately 
what happened in the few pulse-beating 
seconds that followed. But somehow the 
lightning figure of a half-crazed youth— 
running backward—turned and leaped up- 
ward, flinging out a gloved hand. And the 
flashing white of the ball disappeared within it. 
The figure, sprawling over backward in a 
sitting position, took in at a glance the scurry- 
ing runners. Without waiting to rise, Stuffy 
hurled the ball in the direction of second base. 
Another youth, as crazy as the first, reached 
out eager hands to grab it. The runners now 
had stopped in their tracks and were going 
into reverse with all possible speed. The 
throw to second was wild and Pepper had to 
make a wilder leap for it. He, too, pulled the 
ball out of the sky and took a few lunging 
steps to tag the bag with his toe. Then he shot 
the ball on its way to first in a frantic attempt 
to beat the runner on the way back to that 
bag. The throw again was wild—this time 
low and at the side. Brick, hooking his foot 
under the bag, threw his body out and away— 
stabbing at the ball as it struck the ground 
near him. He fell to earth as the runner slid 
into the bag—but the ball had jumped into 
the outstretched glove and stuck. Half-way 
home from third, the base runner had tagged 
the bag and was again headed for home— 
but too late. The side had been retired. 

A triple play! 

And such a triple play! 

It transformed Milford High from a team, 
faltering on the brink of abandoned hope; a 
team beaten back by the decreasing effective- 
ness of its star pitcher; a team made dis- 























BOYS’ LIFE 


From Factory e 
Direct \ 


Delivered 
East of the Mississippi 





A Coaster Like 
Dads Automobile 


Oversized rubber tires, machined roller bearings, forged 
axles, double disc 11” wheels, a pressure grease gun 
system, a channel steel frame, a brilliant baked enamel 
finish — these are features that make the Electric 
Coaster like Dad’s auto. There are nocast or malleable 
iron parts that can break, no hubs on the wheels to fall 
off, nothing to get out of repair. 


Entirely Riveted 
Not a nut, bolt, screw or nail used 


Of beautiful appearance —no nuts or bolts are used in 
its construction—yet it will support a ton weight. To 
introduce this wonderful coaster, we have eliminated 
all dealer's profits and are making a special factory 
price of $10.85. This price is astoundingly low when 
the quality of the Electric Coaster is considered. It is 
easily worth double the price—and we guarantee it to 
give absolute satisfaction or it may be returned. 


Send No Money. Write to Us. 


Send for an Electric Coaster today or write for folder 
of specifications. With it, we will send details of our 
10-day free trial offer, and will also tell you how to get 
an Electric Coaster. Write today. 


THE ELECTRIC FURNACE COMPANY 
561 Wilson Avenue Salem, Chio 


Russells 


Seneca Moccasin 


Bors will be especially interested in the 
Seneca Moccasin moulded on the same 
natural -shape last as the Indians made 
theirs. Flexible soles of Maple-Pac leather 
just like the moccasins we make for guides 
and professional sportsmen. Made of choc- 
olate elkskin, spring heels, oxford or ankle 
heights. Go to the best sporting goods store 
in town and ask for Russell’s real Mocca- 
sins, Seneca Model. If they cannot 
supply, write us for free 
catalog illustrating 
Russell’s Outing Foot- 
wear. 
THE W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN CO. 
917 Wisconsin Street, 
Berlin, Wisconsin 




















—~. SUMMER 
ULVER) SCHOOLS 


Woodcraft Camp On Lake Maxinkackee 


Every day at Culver is a new adventure! Men who 
know the woods teach all the lore of the woodsman 
—camping, trail blazing, canoeing 
All organized sports—tennis, box- 
ing, swimming, each taught by an 
expert. Woodcrafters use Culver’s 
superb equipment, and able staff 
The result is a vacation safe- 
guarded and supervised, where boys 
learn the resourcefulness and in- 
genuity of the pioneer. Write for 
beautifully illustrated catalog. 
Address Catalog Dept. 
Culver, Indiana 
Also intensive courses for Scout 
Leaders. Write for information 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


Bon ephiin shaid- 










“Your feet stamp all the rest 
of you as one without ambi- 
tion. Bright boots are as 
important as a clean face’ 
Bright boots, indeed are as important as a 


clean face. A ‘‘2-in-1” Shining Kit will make 
“bright boots” for you—a quick, easy task. 
Send 10c for our remarkable booklet, 
“Footprints of History”—also advising on the 
eare of Shoes. Write to— 
F. F. DALLEY COMPANY, Inc. 
279 Military Road Buffalo, N. Y. 
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THOMDSON | 


BETTER 
BUILT FASTEST 


on the water and lowestin price 


Canoes— 
Many 
styles, 
includi 
non- ~~ sponson. All swift, safe, strong, durable, 
Choice of many beautiful colors. $48 and up. 


Rowboats 
—wNSteady, 
seaworthy, 
easy to row. 
Exceptionally fast for outboard motor use, $44 and up. 





Catalog 
shows five models, including World Winner Detroit 
Gold Cup Races. $48 and up, 


Motor 

Boats— 

| mee en : 
Treyhounc 

of the — Surprisingly reasonable in price, $200 up. 

Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mall 
State’ ead of boat in which you are interested. 

WRITE TO 

EITHER ONE 









TWO BIG 
FACTORIES 
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1213 €EIm St. 


S13 Ellis Ave. 
CORTLANG, N. Y. 


PESHTIGO, WIS. 









The only belt with the \% 
Patented Comfort Fea- 

ture,which combines ab- 
solute comfort, perfect 
trousers support, and 
prevents curling and 
binding at the sides. 









Handsome Jewelry Buckles. 
Many beautiful leathers and 
finishes. At all the best 


dealers. 
The Perkins-Campbell Co. 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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|consolate by the failure of certain batters to | 


| produce, when hits meant runs; a_ team, 


| slipping—yet giving ground slowly, stubbornly 


‘i é; 4 . CX | 


until Reedland, no longer to be denied, had 
filled the bases in the ninth! 

And then that triple play—pulling Milford 
back on an even footing, restoring lost confi- 
dence, inspiring hope! A team, transformed 
by one brilliant infield sparkle, into joy- 
maddened, victory-craving, claw-tearing tigers! 

Stuffy, Pepper and Brick were literally 
mobbed by the substitutes as they made their 
way to the bench. Never had such excitement 
prevailed on Brinkley field! 

Watkins, forgetting his injured ankle, was 
up on his feet, hugging each of the Freshmen 
in turn—while Coach Dolan .. .! the coach 
just sat, impassive, looking straight off into 
space at the wildest of demonstrations, tears 
trickling down his cheeks. 

Fight? Did Milford have it? 

“Come on, gang! After that play we can’t 
let Reedland win this game! They’re only one 
run ahead. It’s our last chance!’’ begged 
Watkins. 

Reedland felt the change in Milford’s morale. 
Even Neil, who had turned his rivals back 


| with only four hits, looked nervously toward 


the Milford bench where players were hys- 
terically tossing bats into the air. From the 
way they were carrying on, one would have 
thought they had won the game instead of 
roing into the last half of the ninth one run 
behind—and that one run looking as big as the 
side of two mountains! 

Merle Conway, Milford catcher, was first 
up. Team-mates slapped him on the back as 
he started to the plate. Everyone in the stands 


‘! was on his feet; the din was almost ear- 


splitting. Conway rubbed his hands in the dust 
and stepped into the batter’s box, taking a 
short grip on his bat. The Reedland pitcher 
prepared to put every ounce of effort into his 


| pitches. 


| shining 
Qin Kit || 
BRPSRRA Ee?" 2 


The first ball sung across the corner and 
Conway swung. 
“Strike one! 
On the Milford bench players held onto each 
other in an effort to suppress their excitement. 
A moment later they were dancing and throw- 
ing caps and rolling on the ground. Conway 


? 


| had ripped a single straight over second base! 


The tying run on first and no one down! 

Hoops Miller, fussing with the tape on his 
thumb, hurried to the plate. The uproar 
increased, if it were possible. 

Hoops let a ball and a strike whizz by. He 
picked out the third pitch and bunted it down 
the first base line. Conway shot into second 
standing up while Miller, tearing for first, 
was thrown out by a hair. 

One down and the tying run on second. 
Chance for an over-inning game! 

Ted Rath, who had starred in the field but 
whose work at the bat had been sadly lacking, 
entered the box. 

“Come on, Ted, here’s what you’ve been 
waiting for!” urged a Milfordite. 

The center fielder nodded as if in answer, 
pulled at his cap, and set his spikes in the dirt. 

He hit—a wicked bounder in the direction of 
shortstop. The Reedland infielder made a 
flash pick-up and whipped back his arm for 
the throw to first but held the ball just an 
instant to see what the runner on second was 
going to do. This slight delay was fatal, as 
Rath—running like the wind—beat the ball 
to first by a step, and Conway, taking ad- 
vantage of the peg, slid safely into third. 

Milford fans were now about ready for the 
crazy house. 

The tying run on third; the winning run on 
first and only one man down! 

As Stuffy Owen ambled to the plate, his 
eyes gazing out over the diamond as if picking 
out a place to drop a hit, Pepper paced ner- 
vously up and down. He bit at the knuckles of 
his left fist as he saw Stuffy foul the ball on a 
curving drive down the right field foul line. 

On the next pitch, Rath dashed for second 
base and made it easily, the Reedland catcher 
fearing to throw because of the man on third. 

“A little single now means two runs!” 
someone sang out. 

Stuffy tried hard to produce . . . but Neil 
had too much stuff on the ball for him. His 
hit went almost straight up in the air—one of 
the “mile high” kind. It started dropping 
between second base and pitcher’s box. 

‘All mine!” called the second baseman, 

A long-sighing groan escaped the lips of the 
Milford rooters while a great shout went up 
from Reedland supporters as the Reedland 
second sacker clasped the ball to his shirt 
front. He handed it back to the pitcher with a 
confident assurance. 

“All right, old boy, only one more!” 

The Milford base runners crouched on the 
bags—snarling tigers—straining at their leashes 
—eager to be off for home! 
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The famous suction cup 
soles help you to win 


FOR every kind of game or sport there’s nothing 

more important than the right shoes. Sure- 
footedness will give you speed and confidence—the 
qualities you need to win. 


The suction cup soles of Grip Sures take a sure hold 
the instant your feet touch the ground. You haven’t 
the slightest fear of slips or skids. There’s a springi- 
ness and liveliness in these soles that help to make 
you as quick and agile as a cat. On hikes or fishing 
ps 2 you can clamber over slippery rocks in perfect 
safety. 


Grip Sures support the feet as nature intended them 
to be supported. They Ict the feet breathe better 
than stiff leather shoes. Pliable—they give your 
foot muscles perfect freedom. They’re great for all- 
day wear all-summer long. Made by hand to last for 
months of hard service, Grip Sures are the longest- 
wearing shoes your money can buy. 


Make certain of genuine Grip Sures with the patented 
suction cup soles by looking for the Grip Sure name 
on the soles and the Top Notch cross on the soles and 
ankle patches. If your shoe or sporting goods store 
hasn’t them, he will order them for you. 


Trick plays and inside secrets 


THE Top Notch Library of Sports tells you the real 
tricks and inside strategy that make the winners in 
baseball, running, jumping, pole vaulting, hurdling, 
etc. Also expert pointers on what to take and what to 
do on camping trips. Don’t let any other boy have 
anything on you! Get these books and let the experts 
help you. Mailed for only 10 cents. 


BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE CO., Dept. C5, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
Makers of Top Notch Rubber and Canvas Rubber Sole F 
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BEACON FALLS RUBBER SHOE COMPANY 
: bs Dept. C5, Beacon Falls, Conn. 
Mail this coupon Please send me a set of the Top Notch Library of 
ports by return mail. I enclose 10 cents. y name 
today for the and address is plainly written below. 
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Eskimos agree 





This picture came from | 
out the frozen north. 
Taken by the MacMillan 
Arctic Expedition. | : 


with boys— 


They like Beech-Nut 


Candies 














« 
———— 


} eed time the MacMillan Arctic Expedition set out for the 


far north, they took along 


a lot of Beech-Nut eats. Below 


you'll find what these explorers wrote us. 


“Enclosed find a couple of pictures of the Eskimos enjoying your 
candies. We just want you to know that your candy and ch ewing 
gum kept in fine condition throughout our stay in the Arctic.” 


We liked that letter and we gor a real thrili out of the pictures. 


We’re glad that the Eskimo 


ady—whose photo we show here 


—did enjoy Beech-Nut Candies. 


There certainly is a bond between boys and Eskimos. They 
love the pure and delicious taste of Beech-Nut Fruit Drops, 
Beech-Nut Mints and Beech-Nut Chewing Gum. Many dif- 


ferent flavors—and all wonderful. 


buy your candy. A package is 


You'll see them where you 
only a nickel. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY 
Canajoharie, N. Y. 


Beech-Nut 


FRUIT 


DROPS 















Big Band Catalog 
Sent FREE 


you need for the band 

instrument or complete 

a? Used by Army and 

for big. catslog, 

liberally iilustrated, fully de- 

. Mention what instru- 

you. Free trial. 

Easy payments. Sold by leading 
vausic dealers everywhere. 


LYON & HEALY 
60-65 Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
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One five 


One 24 thread fine bow-string. 


fletched, 
easily. 


Pulaski 


CHER Y 1 pey‘postaze. 


and one-half foot ash bow, painted two colors. 
Two expert arrows, 
painted, and headed. Will shoot 175 yards 


Send only Postal Money Order. 


HASTWELL SIZER 
Virginia 
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Sets $1.50 





fishermen 


Fishing facts and hints. . 
Tells how to compete in Hy 
our annual $2,000 Fish- 5 
Photo contest. A postal 

gets it FREE! 


SOUTH BEND a = Sy wet ‘ 
5583 High Street th Bend, Ind. e 














FREE 


Information 
Send us your name and address eo full pont meng regarding the 
Aviation and Airplane business. out about the many 


——- now open and how we St you at 
time, to quality. Our new book “Opportunities in the Ale 
ans industry” ais@ sent free if you answer at once. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
Dept. 874-A 3601 Michigan Ave. CHICAGO 








‘Tt am delighted with the ‘Wonder’ telescope. Today I have 
been fen eppmarings $ miles off the cozst.’’ Wrote Philip 

rush, Beverly **l am very much pleased with tele- 
scope. I saw a Light House 18 miles away.”—Clyde Scribner, 
Taunton, Mass. “‘Far above my expectations. Can see men 
working 7 miles awa: M. Gearhart, Bolan, lowa. 1 
could see a wind-mill on a ‘farm across a lake more than 4 
miles away. I om much pleased.’”"—Raymond Cosanova, Hud- 


= thousands ged ted 


Md. 
“Could tell color of aero 
Pie. 4 miles away. eee 
Yarbrough, Strin 
numbers on freig t cars mile 7 
See mountain on moon.’’—A. C. Palmer, 
“Watch my boy arrive at school, 2 miles p—— "Mrs, . 















Over on the Milford bench a strange thing | 
was happening. A youth, tears streaming | 
down his face, was appealing to the coach, 

“Please, sir, let Watkins bat for me! I tell 
you, the Reedland pitcher’s got my number. 
My only hit was a fluke. He’s struck me out 
the last three times up. Watkins hit good all 
eee ee 

The veteran ‘second baseman stood just 
behind the substitute. There were tears in his | 


eyes too. 
“It’s my chance to make up for last year,” 
he said. ‘‘Won’t you. 


Coach Dolan looked toward the field and 
then back at the two players. 

“Play ball! Batter up!” roared the umpire. 

The coach waved his hand. Pepper sank 
down on the ground, digging his trembling 
fingers into the dirt, the tears dropping on 
them like rain. Off toward the plate hobbled 
the veteran second baseman, swinging a 
black-polished bat. 

“Yea, Watkins! 
lowed the stands. 

The Reedland nine watched the pinch 
hitter’s approach with a feeling of awe. There 
was something chilling in the sight of a fellow 
going to bat who could hardly stand; a fellow 
who walked as if each step would be his last. 

The Reedland catcher went out to talk it 
over with his pitcher. Watkins, even in his 
present plight, was a batter to be respected. 

Putting on a burst of blinding speed, Neil 
flung the ball across the plate, shoulder high. 
Watkins swung, turning half-way around in 
his effort to connect, almost falling to the 
ground. He steadied himself. 

“Don’t try to kill it!” begged a nervous 
spectator. “Just meet it. That’s all you 
have to do—meet it!” 

Watkins grinned. A grin coming at such a 
time was hardly natural. It worried the Reed- 
land pitcher. Neil put the next ball on the | 
outside but the veteran did not bite. Ball 
one! 

A beautiful in-shoot, curving over the heart 
of the pan, went for a second strike when 
Watkins did not offer to swing at it. The 
Milford stands groaned. 

Pepper, babbling incoherently, was just one 

of the whole team—every player begging, 
crying, shouting—doing all manner of odd 
things and not caring... intent only 
upon. . . 
The Reedland pitcher, with the count two 
strikes and one ball, decided to outguess the 
veteran and slip across another in-shoot for a 
third strike and the game. 

Somehow everyone felt as though this was 
to be the deciding pitch. The spectators leaned 
forward as Neil raised his arm and the ball 
sped on its way to the plate. 

Watkins, throwing full weight upon his 
injured ankle, took a short, quick step forward 
and brought his bat around in a black flash. 

The wild-eyed tigers, on third and second, 
scampered for home with express-train speed. 
Out in right field, the Reedland right fielder 
was running with his back to the plate and 
glancing furtively up over his shoulder. He 
made a frantic leap into the air after a round 
white object that was bound for the Brinkley 
field fence. Then he came to earth and con- 
tinued to run after it. 

Stumbling down the first base line was a 
figure that reeled like a drunken man and 
gasped at each step . . . an eye on the base 
which seemed miles away and the other eye 
watching the flight of the ball. When the 
right fielder failed to touch it by some ten feet, 
the gasps of pain gave way to happy, lurching 
sobs. 

On the mound, the Reedland pitcher stood, 
chin resting on chest, listening to the clatter 
of the second pair of spiked shoes as they 
crossed home plate... the clatter that 
brought defeat to him in a hair-raising! 

Reaching first, the pinch hitter fell upon the 
bag and hugged it. He did not have to go any 
further. His drive would ordinarily have been 
good for three bases. 

Stuffy, Pepper and Brick were among the 
first to lay hands upon him. And by the light 
in their eyes all could tell that everything was 
all right. 

Over on the bench, Hoops Miller—his 
heart’s desire realized—sat fingering the tape 
on his pitching hand, too happy to move. 
Coach Dolan, sitting next to him, put an arm 
around the big fellow’s shoulders . . . and 
Hoops put his head down and cried. 

But while this was going on, and before the 
stunned spectators could find voice to cheer, a 
piercing shriek rang out. Every head turned 
in the direction of the sound. 

Standing on the seat of Squire Bottoms’ 
old horseless carriage was the disheveled figure 
of a woman. 

Miss Frillmood had found out what it was 


Yea! Yea! Yea!” bel- 





all about! 


BOYS’ LIFE, 





That Musical Pal of Mine 


Happiness, friendship, inspiration, popu- 
larity—all these and more are the result 
of music. No wonder millions of happy 
people affectionately refer to the Hohner 
Harmonicaas“That Musical Pal of Mine’. 


Anyone can quicklylearn to play a Hohner 
with the aid of the Free Instruction Book. 
You don’t have to tune it; it is always 
tuned. You can’t make a mistake as to tone 
for the tone is fixed. You merely breathe 
into it the song that is craving expression 
and out come the cheering strains of an 
opera, symphony or popular melody. 

Get a Hohner today and ask for the Free 
Instruction Book, illustrated with charts, 
pictures and faverite musical selections. 
If your dealer is out of copies, write M. 
Hohner, Inc., Dept. 150, New York City. 


Leading dealers everywhere sell 
Hohner Harmonicas — 50c up. 








ee) Fea s 
Learn at home by mail to mount and 
stuff birds, ani game-heads, fish 
—tan furs and skins and make fine rugs 
and robes. Wonderfully interesting and 
fascinating. Easily, quickly learned in 
spare time. Save your trophies. Decorate 
our room and home with finest of art. 
Make taxidermy your hobby. 
Old reliable school—75,000 juates. Suc- 


spec 4 For othe Bh = — = 
imens and mount for others. ‘ol! 
~ the work. Have a business of your ow Earn 



















traps, ogy ‘books and vacations. 

to Mount 
of mounted specimens. Tells how you can learn and 
name and a ae Ge today. No obligation. 


e for athletic” goods, 
Kereat opportunity. Grasp it. Wri 
Poeetin illustrated book, 
FRE. Xe 
Explains othe secrets of tax- 
idermy. Dozens of photos 
earn. Every one who fishes, | ay or likes outdoor 
life should h k. just send your 
Northwestera | pemeet of Taxidermy 
A114 Elwood Bu Omaha, Nebraska 








Hey Fe al lows 


Hit the Trail 
With Me/ 


Oh boy! What a thrill 
when you throw a leg 
over an Indian Prince— 
the new Personal Motor. Open ’er up and 
let ’er zip! It’s a light—safe, easy-to-handle 
machine that you learn to ride in 5 minutes. 
Goes go to too miles on a gallon. Operates 
at 'c per mile. Cost less than any other 
high grade motorcycle. Write to-day for 
illustrated booklet and details of our easy 
payment plan. 


Gndian Molocyele Co 


Dept. Y-6 Springfield, Mass. 
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TOUGHEST STEEL B' 


4\¢ INCH BLADE 


Price with Sheath in Leather Handle, - $2.25 
Fibrelite Handle, $2.50 Stag Handle, $3.00 


blades are ground to a thin 
KA-BAR edge that bites when you 
touch it. Their super-strength means wider 
range of service and longer lasting edges. 
They stand tests far beyond the capacity of 
ordinary knives. 
There are nearly 100 different shapes and 
sizes of KA-BAR knives. They have been 
designed by experienced hunters and trappers. 


STAINLESS STEEL 


We make 12 styles of knives [in finest Stain- 
less Steel. While these knives require more 
frequent sharpening, their rust-proof quality 
makes them very practicable for the non- 
expert camper or hunter. 


Write for Folder K-30 














This Tent 
Only $9.85 


YOU SHOULD HAVE THIS HIGH 
GRADE BARCO QUALITY TENT 


Guaranteed waterproof and complete with 
ropes, stakes and slides, size 7 x 7 ft. 
INSIST ON BARCO TENTS. 29 years 
of practical Tent building your guarantee. 
Guaranteed waterproof Umbrella tents, 
Tourist and Wall tents of all kinds. Ex- 
perienced campers and Tourists appreciate 
the dependable material and fine workman- 
ship in these tents. 

Write for illustrated catalog on tourist in- 
formation and guide before buying elsewhere. 


Barnett Canvas Goods Co., Inc. 
Largest Manufacturers and Camp 
Outfitters in the East 


117 Arch Street Philadelphia, Pa. 

















enables you to start enjoying 
your 


~ Kennebec 
“One Ma" CANOE 


** Popular Everywhere’ 






<i sea vetn ese tae S/tNeie ta tat adie. Wee: 


It’s 12 feet long, light, graceful, easy for one man 
tocarry. Best materials, Will furnish great fun 
for your fishing cruise. Two can use it readily. 
Put !t on the side of your automobile when you go. 
Weighs only 55 pounds. Backed by Kennebec’s 
guarantee. Find out all about this and 15 other 
Popular canoes and rowboats, including our Out- 
board Motor Canoe. Easy Terms. Get Catalog 
©-day. Mention dealer. 
KENNEBEC BOAT & CANOE CO. 
Dept. A-5 Waterville, Maine 











Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest 


Winner—Lone Scout Earl R. Nunnemaker 
(age 18), Burtrum, Minn. \ 











In July, 1924, I joined the Lone Scouts of 
America. I learned that BOYS’ LIFE had 
become the Lone Scout official magazine. One 
of my brother scouts subscribed and I bor- 
rowed his first copy from him. 

It was the August, 1924, number. ‘‘The 
Cruise of the Cuttlefish” was just starting. 
I read this story and liked it—so did my dad— 
and everyone else who read it. I read every 
word of this copy, and before I had finished it 
I had made up my mind to subscribe. 

I looked for Santa Claus to give me a year’s 
subscription at Christmas time, but the old 
gentleman must have mistaken me for a bad 
boy, or gave it to somebody else—anyhow he 
“forgot” to give it to me. So, in January, 
1925, I wrote BOYS’ LIFE and sent in my 
subscription. 

The first number I got was the January 
BOYS’ LIFE. It was an exceptionally good 
number, I thought, and I loaned it to some of 
the other Lone Scouts. Every one of them said 
as soon as he had read it that he would like to 
subscribe. That’s the best way I know of to 
get a boy interested in BOYS’ LIFE—lend 
him a copy. No boy can resist the appeal of 
its stories—the right kind of stories—and the 
kind that he will read to the last word. 

I showed a scout the editorial page of BOYS’ 
LIFE, and when he saw the name of Calvin 
Coolidge, Honorary President of BOYS’ LIFE, 
he nearly jumped through the ceiling! ‘ Mc- 
Adoo and Taft are Vice-presidents too,” he 
said, ‘“‘that must be a real paper.” “It is,” 
I told him, ‘and that isn’t all. It has stories 
by such authors as Bill Hart, Rafael Sabatini, 
Dennis H. Stovall and Dan Beard. They 
can’t be beat. And look at the articles—Dan 
Beard’s Scouting Section is in every month, 
and there are other articles on scout news, 
world affairs, radio, stamps, and even articles 
on what are you going to be. Look, they even 
have a speech by Theodore Roosevelt, pub- 
lished for the first time since it was spoken!” 
This young scout subscribed 

I have been away from home the last week 
and I really missed BOYS’ LIFE. I’m so 
used to having it where I can get it. I have 
never seen a magazine to compare with BOYS’ 
LIFE, and I know of lots of others priced at 
$2.50, $4.00 and $5.00 a year, that are not 
nearly as interesting. 

Iam already a member of the World Brother- 
hood of Boys. I think it is a great idea to bring 
scouts from all over the world into one brother- 
hood. This department was one more reason 
““Why-I-Subscribed.” 

Although I am not a Boy Scout I always read 
The Scout World, as well as the Lone Scout 





| section of BOYS’ LIFE. I can say that the 
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paper has been a great help to me in all my 
scouting. 

The scouts around here are so interested in 
BOYS’ LIFE that the paper will soon have 
eight or more readers here, out of eleven Lone 
Scouts. One scout told me that he would take 
ROYS’ LIFE if the price were $5.00 a year. 
I told him the same! 

I don’t ever intend to quit taking BOYS’ 
LIFE, and I'll try to get other scouts to take it. 


SL MMe 


Rules of the Why-I-Subscribed Contest 
1. BOYS’ LIFE will give each month a prize of $5.00 


for the best letter answering the following questions: a. How 
you first heard of BOYS’ LIFE. b. What made you, 
your parents or the giver decide to subscribe? c. Did you 
earn the subscription price yourself, and, if so, how? You 
need not have earned your own money, but if you did, tell 
how. d. How would you tell another boy why he should 
subscribe for BOYS’ LIFE? 

2. Any reader of BOYS’ LIFE under eighteen years of 
age may compete. 

3. Descriptions must be typewritten, or written legibly in 
ink on oné side of the paper on. 

4. Descriptions must not exceed 1,000 words. 

5. The name, address and age of the author, and if a scout, 
his troop number, should appear in the upper right-hand 
corner of the page of the manuscript. 

6. Manuscript must be marked “For the Why-I-Subscribed 
Contest,” and must reach us by the first of the second month 
preceding the date of the issue. 

7. The Editorial Staff of BOYS’ LIFE will act as judges 
of the letters submitted, and _~ letter, whether prize winning 
or not, is to be available for publication. 
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The Bell Telephone Laboratory in 1884. From an old wood engraving published in the “‘Scientific American” 


Winning nature’s secrets 


Every day that passes records some new advance in the telephone 
art. Constant experiment and observation are winning new secrets of 


chemistry, of electricity and magnetism, and of matter. 


Nature’s 


unseen quarry is yielding to the researches of the laboratory that exact 
scientific knowledge which is among the telephone engineer’s most 


priceless resources. 


The workshop of the telephone engineer is a 


scientific laboratory. Here he studies and experiments with principles 
and laws of our physical environment and sets them to aid us in our 


daily lives. 


Forty-nine years ago the telephone was born in a scientific ]abo- 
ratory—a very small laboratory, to be sure, as it numbered in its 


personnel none but Bell and his assistant. 


As the Bell System has 


grown that laboratory has grown, and as the laboratory has grown 
the telephone has grown in efficiency, in distance covered, in numbers, 


in perfection. 


Countless are the milestones marking progress in the 


telephone art that have come from the laboratory. 

Today the laboratory numbers among its personnel 3000 em- 
ployees, more than half of whom are skilled scientists and engineers. 
Headed by a vice-president of the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, it is known as the Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., 
and forms an indispensable department of the Bell System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL. SYSTEM 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service 





you need real tools on a hike or in 
camp—Marble’s Equipment will be 
your greatest pride and the envy of all 
the fellows. Ask for Marble’s catalog 
f of Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, 
Knives, Gun Sights and Cleaners, Com- 
passes, Fish Gaff, etc. Most stores 
have Marble’s goods—order by mail 
if you can’t find what you want. 


Waterproof Matchbox 
Keeps matches dry, even under water 














—always have a light for the camp fire 
if youcarry one. Seamless brass, nickel 
plated, size of 10-gauge 
shell, 60c. 


Woodcraft Knife 
A great knife for every 
outdoor use. Sharp, 
penetrating point, curved 
blade of finest steel, back 
firm grip;a 
knife every 
boy will 6G 
cherish, 

Leather 
ndle, 





H A hand 
$2-25; stag handle, $3.00, 


including leather sheath. 
MARBLE ARMS =~ 
& MFG.CO.  *:." 


6092 Delta Ave. « 
Gladstone, Mich. 


of bladecheckered to give 








Puts This 


Motor on 
Your Boat 


Only $37.00—then no more rowing 
—no more blistered hands and 
aching muscles. Our 


“Pay as You Play” 


plan makes it easy to take care of 
the balance. Covers any Caille 
motor. Ask your dealer or write 


us for details, 
Speed 
eJ Twin 


Speed changes made mechanically and positively 
by raising or lowering steering handle in ratchet. 
Provides high speed forward, trolling speed, fast 
reverse, slow reverse and neutral. When set at 
neutral, motor runs while boat stands still. Ex- 
clusive Caille feature. 


Other Features 
Twin cylinders—no vibration. Light weight. 
Zenith carburetor. Eismann magneto. Motor tilts 
over obstructions. Rope starter. Beautiful fin- 
ish. Fully guaranteed. Send for details—now. 


THE CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO, 
6326 2nd Boulevard Detroit, Mich, 




















Just a few weeks 
and you, too 


can play a Buescher and be pop- 
ular socially -be welcome every- 
where - be the talk of the town! 


It’s simply wonderful how quickly a 
boy or girl can learn to play a Bues- 
cher. fei is the one instrument that 
goes. 4 everyone can learn to play. 

he average boy ‘‘picks it up’’ in no 
time - in only a few weeks he is play- 
ing the popular musical hits on his 


BUESCL 


SAXOPHONE 


You don’t have to “‘study’’ the Saxo- 
hone as you do other instruments. 
here’s no practice drudgery. Three 

lessons sent free give you a quick start. 


It’s Great Fun 


And even though you are interested 
only for pleasure now, you can in 
ninety days, if you wish, join a 
band or orchestra. You might be- 
come a wizard like Tom Brown, Clyde 
Doerr or Ross Gorman. First class 
Saxophonists make big money. 


Try It Free For Six Days 





“Puzzlecraf 2 





AST month was a busy one for puzzlers. 

So many puzzles and answers were re- 
ceived that it would need a magic purse to 
bestow cash prizes on all the deserving com- 
petitors. Month by month the quality of the 
puzzles improves. Just glance at page 58 and 
you will find a wonderful cross-word puzzle. 
Did any scout ever see a finer one? Can any 





You may have six days trial in your own home | 


.of any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trombone 
or Trumpet, without obligation. 
ou decide to keep it, pay for it on easy terms. 
Send coupon for the autiful book and we 
will write you all about it. This does not obli- 


gate you in any way. Send the coupon today. 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 
78% Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


195 


This 64 page book tells 
about the various models, 

with pictures of profes- 
sionals usingthem. Send 
for copy of this wonderful 








Easy to Play - Easy to Pay 
fue ee eS es ee ee 
BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
| ai 787 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
- Gentiomen: Without obligation to me, send 
your beautiful book “The Story of the | 
Saxophone” F ne ribed -——4 Check here({_} 
If you prefer other literature Seating other band or 
| orchestra irstruments, check below. 
Cornet{] Trumpet() Trombone[} 


Mention any other. .....ccccccccccccccccccccces 


Write plainly, Name, Address, Town and 
| State in Margin Below 





After that, if | 


j|‘‘Mad Anthony.” 


scout make a better one? 


Winners of March Prizes 
For Original Puzzles 
William Keller, 1629 S. 13th Ave., Birming- 
ham, Ala., $4. Hilary Fisher, 3229 Oro St., 
El Paso, Texas, $1. 
For Puzzle Answers 
G. Frederic Helbig, 15 West oth St., New 
York City,'$r. Wilbur Teeters, Route H, 
Indianapolis, Ind., $1. William van Gestel, ro 
Wilmore St., Mattapan, Mass., $1. Ernest 
Townshend, Jr., Oakland, Md., $1 


Biblical Acrostic 
(Winner of second prize) 


Z 25 25 t0 . 3 26 
Se ie ee 
i 2. . @.26 @ 
x 32 37 28 39 . 3 
ee | a re, 
BS @ 2 «© . % 
x 8 ; 4 5 

x “Mita ©. 
Sg « 2 4 2 6g (CUS 
X 13 29 43 41 38 24 


Reading across: 1. To keep back. 2. A 
Hebrew prophet. 3. Gases (E nglish spelling). 
4. An adventurous achievement. Tetanus. 
6. Pertaining to Anjou. 7.A ompanins of the 
apostle Paul. 8. Distasteful. A Hebrew 
prophet. 1o. The fourth book of the Old 
Testament. 

When these words have been rightly guessed, 
the initial letters (indicated by stars) will spell 
the name of the Apocalypse. The letters 
represented by the figures from 1 to 7, from 8 
to 11, from 12 to 15 and from 16 to 19 will spell 
the first four books of the New Testament; 
from 20 to 24, the name of two books of the 
Old Testament; from 25 to 30, a book of the 
Bible ascribed to David; from 31 to 36, the 
book which describes the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt; from 37 to 44, a book 
attributed to Solomon.—HIary FIsHeER. 


Word-Squares 
I. 1. Tostrike. 2. One who is undeveloped 
mentally. 3. Enraged. 4. A certain pole 
often seen in Alaska. 5. A foe. 
If. 1. Malice. 2. To roam aboutstealthily. 


3. A region conquered by Croesus. 4. To 
writhe. 5. Exalted in spirits. 

Ill. x. Barm. 2. To penetrate. 3. To 
make amends. 4. A medicinal plant. 5. 


Gait.—FREDERICK WEBSTER. 


Central Acrostic 





jnumber of letters. 


All the words described contain the same 
When rightly guessed and 
written one below another, the central letters 
will spell the name of a famous personage. 
READING ACROSS: 1. Crowds. 2. A banquet. 
4. A large stream. 5. To color. 
The sacred city of the Mo- 
8. A group ~ trees. 9. 
. large animal. to. A guide. To aim. 
A military student. 13. Wise men, 14. 
To shatter.—Joun A. TARVER, JR. 


. Frozen. 
é. A fop. 7. 
hammedan world. 


Some Famous Counties 

A certain State has fifty-five counties and 
a number of them are named after famous 
persons. What is the State and which are the 
counties? 

1. One named after President Monroe’s 
secretary of war. 2. The writer of the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 3. An American 
general who served under Arnold against 
Quebec. 4. A President who served two terms. 
5. An orator at the dedication of Bunker 
Hill monument. 6. A famous Indian woman. 

A candidate for the Presidency in 1824. 
8. “Father Abraham.” 9. The pioneer 
associated with the “Wilderness Road.” tro. 
A colonizer of Queen Elizabeth’s time. 11. A 
name borne by two Presidents. 12. The first 
signer of the Declaration of Independence. 13. 





14. A Connecticut farmer 


who becamea general. 15. An American gen- 


eral mortally wounded at Princeton. 16. A| 
Chief Justice of the United States for thirty- 
four years.—HENRY L. BUNKER, JR. 


Numerical Enigma 

I am composed of fifty letters and form a 
quotation from James Freeman Clark. 

My 27-11-37-8-44 is a giver. My 22-30-3- 
47-14 is to strike. My 2-49-12-19-6 is a 
receiver of stolen goods in Oliver Twist. My 
39-32-23-41-21 is to throw. My 16-28- -34-25- 
33 is the whole. My 48-18-36-4-35 is a 
pronoun. My 29-42-1-26-9 is a very good 
person. My 38-13-46-40-7 is the unit of the 
English system of weights. My 24-15-20-10- 
50 is a common confection. My 5-43-31-17- 
45 is a kind of quartz.—Epwarp S. Tuomas. 


Charade 
My first may be a vulgar cad; 
My J/ast, a saddening sound; 
My whole may be an inner part— 
In armies, too, it’s found. 


Concealed Animals 
Find the name of an animal, written back- 
ward, concealed in each sentence: 
1. The football player made a beautiful 
tackle. 
2. Will you? No, I'll do it myself. 
3. Mount McGregor, far to the north, 
could just be seen. 
4. If you go down by a rope-ladder, you 
will fall. 
5. If you sell that article, sell it cheap. 
6. You will surely regret to-night’s quarrel. 
7. Pick the yellow flowers before they fade. 
8. You may drink lemonade when thirsty. 
g. Cousin Greg, it seems, was afraid of 
spiders. 
10. He took the lump of sugar from my hand. 
11. The big vase now occupies the niche. 
12. The Scout motto is, ‘‘Be Prepared.” 
HERBERT H. DIETz. 


Answers to May Puzzles 

ZOOLOGICAL Squares. I. Cook, take, digs, 
kind. II. Hook, bugs, cars, pool. III. Deal, 
west, fool, town. IV. Lift, exit, axle, hare. Cat, 
dog, lion, cow, hog, bird, fox, wolf, otter, ox. 

A Scout Acrostic. Third row, American 
born. From 1 to 18, Boy Scouts of America; 
19 to 23, Eagle; 24 to 33, tenderfoot;*34 to 42, 
associate. Reading across: 1. Feared. 2. 
Camels. 3. Freeze. 4. Sorrel. 5. Trials. 
6. Rector. 7. Tracts. 8. Canary. 9. Sabine. 
1o. Rooted. 11. Aurora. 12. Nonage. 

ZiczaG. The Shame fof Motley. Reading 
across:1. Talent. 2. Thames. 3. Dreams. 4. 
Reason. 5.Soothe. 6. Armada. 7. Charms. 8. 
Cheese. 9. Scouts. 1o. Afghan. 11. Mother. 
12. Boston. 13. Letter. 14 Ballot. 15. Den- 
ver. 16. Valley. 

ConNECTED Driamonps. I. R, rip, rivet, 
peg, t. IL. T, gag, taper, gem, r. III. T 
gig, tiger, get, r. IV. T, bag, tapir, gin, r. 
’, R, ton, rosin, nip, n. 

Novet Acrostic. Primals,Stevenson;fourth 


row, Kidnapped. Reading across: 1. Sulky. 
Trail. 3. Erode. 4. Vaunt. 5. Eclat. 6. 
eat. 7- Shape. 8. Oboes. 9. Needs. 


Cross-word Puzzle 
Another of these popular puzzles will be found 
on page 58. The correct solution to the one 
which appeared in the May issue is shown below. 
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BOYS’ LIFE 





A Scout is strong 


A Scout’s breakfast 


| Kellogg’s Corn Flakes with Fruit 


ALL-BRAN Omelet 
Toast Milk 
Health depends upon 
food. Start the day right 
by eating a breakfast which 
will make you feel as if you 
owned the world! 


Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
are good for you—and oh, 
boy, they are good! Eat 
them with fruit and milk 
or cream. 


All-Bran omelet is an 
ordinary omelet made ex- 
traordinary by the addition 
of one-half tablespoon of 
ALL-BRAN for each egg. 
ALL-BRAN adds needed lax- 
ative material; it furnishes 
iron for rich blood and 
phosphates for strong 
bones. 


This breakfast comes up 
to standard in supplying 
energy, building and regu- 
lating materials. 

Kellogg’s Krumbles, 
Rolled Oats, Redi-Cooked 
Oats and Pep are all cereals 
which Scouts eat and like. 


Send for your Boy Scout 
Poster. 
‘ eit ee 
| KELLOGG COMPANY | 
| Battle Creek, Michigan | 
I I enclose herewith ten cents (10c) ! 
| in stamps to cover packing and mail- | 
| ing of full-color Boy Scout Poster, | 
| size 23x30. Please send it to | 
I l 
J Narme....scccrssersssssssssssssesberrsesnsreseneesrene | 
Sapa sitsscsccksmcaniszignsdacnsusianernanees’ ieee 
ici nntciciiscaativenssnmnncinid Staten | 
June 
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The 


Outdoor Service Outfit 





“V”’ NECK SHIRT. Low cut 
“V”"’ neck and short sleeves al- 
lowing ample freedom to the 
muscles of the neck and arms. 
Healthy and very comfortable. 
Shipping Weight 1 Ib. 


Cat. No. 687. Price, $1.50 


SHORTS. Strong and sturdy. 
Made of good wearing Khaki. 
Cool—have a snappy, practical 
look that makes a fellow want 
to have them on all the time. 
Shipping Weight 1 Ib. 


Cat. No. 688. Price, $1.60 


OFFICIAL BELT. Handsome 
gun metal Scout Buckle with 
heavy canvas Khaki Belt. At- 
tached to it are hooks for both 
knifeand rope. Shipping weight 


5 ozs. 
Cat. No. 529. Price, 50c. 


OFFICIAL STOCKINGS. 
Made of the finest wearing cot- 
ton yarns, with reinforced foot. 
Heavy ribbed and extra durable. 
Shipping weight 10 ozs. 


Cat. No. 528. Price, 50c. 


Complete $4.1 0 Outfit 


hrill of the Wild. . . 


... . the vigorous feeling of the big open 
spaces as you watch the smoke from your 
friendly fire going straight to the stars. 


Scouts, yours is the heritage of the great 
outdoors. Uphold its traditions. Do not wait 
for vacation time—start now by going on the 
next overnight hike with your troop. 


Before you go—make sure you have all the equip- 
ment you need. The Official Boy Scout Supply 
Stations, carrying a full line of the best hiking and 
camping equipment, are at your service. 





Suggestions for an Overnight Hike 











SCOUT AXES 


Handy at every turn in camp and on 
hike. Official Scout Axe and Sheath made 
of one-piece solid steel, hand forged— 
coated with 


NEW ARMY SHELTER HALVES 


Made of heavy Khaki waterproof duck 
in the popular ‘“ Dog" style used in the 
Army. Tent is divided in two equal parts 
so that each 


half can be rust resisting 
rolled up like finish. Has 
a blanket slot for draw- 
and conven- ing nails. 
iently  car- State 


ried over the 
shoulders of 
two boys to 4 


canvas 
or leather 





evenly  dis- i sheath is de- 
tribute the : =~. sired. 
we igh : > F TT <— 
1en th enn - 
two sections No. 1422A. ARMY SHELTER HALVES ~~ ype 
, 


are fastened 7 
together, they form a complete tent with 
loads of room for two boys. A compact, 
durable well-made tent. Size 7 ft. wide, 
5% ft. long, 4 ft. high. Shipping wget. with 
poles complete, 9 lbs. 


Cat. No. 1422A. Price per pair, $3.35 


WATERPROOF, CAMP} BLANKET 


Indispensable when compelled to sleep 
in a tent or on the ground. Specially con- 
structed finely woven waterproof duck; 
olive drab; no seams. A single waterproof 
sheet with brass grommets, and ball and 
socket fasteners. Size 45 x 72 inches. 
Shipping weight, 2 Ibs. 

Price, $2.50 


Cat. No. 541. 


LUMINITE WATCH 


A real Scout’s watch. You can tell time 
in the dark. Radium Dial, will stand hard 
usage, keeps good time. 


Cat. No. 1471. Prepaid Price, $2.50 


SCOUT HAVERSACK 
Here’s your best friend for the over- 
night hike. Good, stout Khaki material 
with web straps. Buckles and straps rein- 
forced. Compact, yet roomy enough to 
take “just what you'll need.”’ Shipping 


weight, 134 Ibs. 
Cat. No. 592. Price, $2.50 


xe 

Cat..No. 1510. Prepaid...... $1.80 
Collins Axe, Cat. No. 1507. Prepaid 
$1.80 


? “WEAR EVER” ALUMINUM 


COOK KIT 


Made of heavy gauge seamless alumi- 
num. Outfit consists of fry pan with patent 
folding handle into which stick may be 
inserted for holding over fire, cooking pot 
with cover, drinking cup and stew pan 
which also serves as plate or soup bowl. 
Fork and spoon included. Khaki carrying 
case with adjustable strap. Shipping 


weight, 3 Ibs. 
Cat. No. 1200. Price, $2.85 
SCOUT KNIVES 
Regulation model, large size. Stag 
handle, heavy cutting blade, screw driver, 
bottle and can-opener and punching tool 
for various scout purposes. Shackle for 
hanging on belt. 
Remington Knife, Cat. No. 1496. 
Price, $1.50 
Ulster Knife, Cat. No. 1502 
Price, $1.50 


FOLDING CANDLE LANTERN 
Splendid for Camping—Collapsible. Galvan- 
ized iron with aluminum reflector. Shipping 


weight, 2 Ibs. 
Cat. No. 1258 Price, $1.00 


Scout Outfit ‘‘A’’ 





REGULATION KHAKI 
SHIRT. Made of heavy Khaki 
material with loose-fitting collar 
with neck band and Iong,sleeves. 
Shipping Weight 10 ozs. 


Cat. No. 648. Price, $1.95 


REGULATION KHAKI 
SHORTS. Made of finer finished 
material than the No. 688 Short 
and extra strong and _ sturdy. 
Shipping Weight 1 Ib. 


Cat. No. 511. Price, $1.90 


NECKERCHIEFS. Available 
in 16 plain colors and 13 com- 
bination colors. See catalog 
numbers for plain colors. 


Price, 50c. 
NECKERC8HIEF SLIDES. 
Furnished in a variety of colors. 


Cat. No. 674. Price, 15c. 


OFFICIAL BELT. Described 
with outdoor service outfit. 
Shipping Weight 5 ozs. 


Cat. No. 529. ‘Price, 50c. 
OFFICIAL STOCKINGS. De- 


scribed with Outdoor Service 
Outfit. Shipping Weight 10 ozs. 


Cat. No. 528. Price, 50c. 


Complete $5. 50 Outfit 


DEPARTMENT OF SCOUT SUPPLIES 





Pacific Coast 
Official Supply Station 
604 Mission St., 


San Francisco, 
Calif. 











Boy Scouts 


200 Fifth Avenue 


of America 


New York City 


The Arcade Store in the Fifth Avenue Building, New York City, 
gives service to and invites all nearby SCOUTING to call. 


All Mail Orders Shipped in 24 Hours 





Chicago Area 
Official Supply Station 


37 So. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, 
Ill. 
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SCOUT 


KEEN 


FULL OF “PEP” .. 





AS A RAZOR... 
READY FOR GOOD TURNS..... 
*“*] CAN”? HIS USUAL REPLY.. 


we 





GREAT PAIR 


Just Compare Them 
KNIFE 
.. JUST SEE THE BLADE 
.SEE THE SCREW DRIVER 
onsen SEE THE CAN OPENER 
.. SEE THE PUNCH 


Ready for Any Emergency is the Scout and His Boy Scout Official 


ULSTER KNIFE 


DWIGHT, DIVINE & SONS 


ELLENVILLE, 


ULSTER KNIFE CO. NEW YORK 












































Now you can have it 


The dish you have been longing for since the last straw- 
berry season—don’t wait until the berries are all gone 
to give yourself this Summer treat 


hredded 
Wheat 


with berries 


Cover the Biscuits with luscious, red-ripe strawberries and 
serve with milk or cream and sweeten to suit the taste. 


A joy to the palate and a welcome 
Summer treat after the heavy foods 
of Winter. 





‘Most food for 


uv 


Delicious for breakfast, for lunch, 
Ready - to - eat—easy 
to digest. 


for dinner. 


least money 





The Gold in Lost | 


Canyon 
(Concluded from page 33) 











The old man looked hurt. “Did you think 
I aimed at him? [I wouldn’t dirty my bullets 
on such skunks. I just wanted to show him 
what I could do if I felt like it.” 

He leaned his gun against the door, rubbed 
his wrists where they had had him tied, and 
looked at a piece of iron that was still smoking 
on the floor. 

“The ornery devils,” he said. “They was 
goin’ to try brandin’ me.”” Then he seemed to 
realize what Stan and [ had done, for he took a 
hand of each of us and shook them hard for a 
minute or two. 

“Till tell you one thing, boys,” he said. 
“Tf I knew of any gold mines lyin’ around 
promiscuous like I’d see that you had the first 
chance at them.” Then he seemed to forget 
us for a while, and all at once he looked old 
and tired and sad. “No,” he said, after a 
little, shaking his head slowly. ‘No, I dunno 
as I would, either. There’s been a heap more 
money and sweat—and blood, too—put into 
gold mines than the gold ever paid for. Sup- 
pose you’d found a real gold mine down there. 
There’d been a rush of folks here in no time, 
with their tongues hangin’ out, they’d have 
been so hot to get rich without workin’ for it, 
and they’d be crowdin’ and howlin’ and 
fightin’, and I don’t know what not. I know 
what it’s like. I was at Cripple Creek and the 
Klondike and Goldfield and places you 
wouldn’t know the names of. I’ve ratted it on 
the desert all alone, ’cept for a burro and 
a dog and some coyotes and rattlesnakes and 
buzzards. I found gold here and there, but 
never enough. I’ve seen men get rich by it, 
and no good ever come of it. The only way 
you'll ever get any good out of money—much 
or little—is when you earn it. If I’d started in 
earnin’ money, instead of trying to dig it out 
of the ground, I’d be better off than Iam now.” 
Then he brightened up. “But I wouldn’t 
swap this place for a palace on Fifth Avenue. 
It’s all my own makin’, you see—I did every 
scrap of work on it myself, except settin’ up 
the frame of this cabin. And what little 
money I’ve got—it ain’t much—I got by 
givin’ the world somethin’ it wanted, if it 
wa’n’t no more than pigs.” 

Well, there isn’t so much more to tell about 
that trip, for I guess other people besides our- 
selves have been out fishing and hated to go 
home to soft beds and stiff collars. Stan and I 
didn’t find any copper or silver mine any more 
than we did a gold mine, but after a while we 
guessed the old man was right—we didn’t need 
any mine. 

It was this way. We went back to our 
beach for a week or two because we kind of 
liked it, even though there weren’t any five- 
dollar gold pieces there, and we and the old 
man visited back and forth a good deal. 
What he didn’t know about those mountains, 
and a good many other things, wasn’t worth 
knowing. I wish I could stop to tell one per 
cent. of it. I guess we learned as much from 
him as most fellows do in a year at college. 

That reminds me—we got to college, after 
all, though we didn’t buy any new houses or 
limousines or take any trips around the world. 
When we said good-by the old man gave us a 
note to a rancher he knew over in San Jacinto, 
and the rancher gave us jobs picking apricots, 
and after that was finished he passed us along 
to a hay baler. If you never worked on a hay 
baling gang you don’t begin to know what 
work’s like, but we got six dollars a day and 
board, and with what we saved out of that, 























| 








| all, for we’d never have done it if it hadn’t 
been for our gold mine and the old man. 


and a little our folks scraped together we got 
through the year all right. So we figured 
there was maybe gold in Lost Canyon, after 


This is the first time I’ve mentioned our 
mine, except to Old Man Simpson. Stan is a 
little sensitive on the subject. 








The SwastiKars 


(Continued from page 31) 











‘* And suppose the clue was a very direct one. 
Would we be justified in keeping it a secret 
from the Walrus?” Dodo continued. 

“Tf Constable Tim wished to act on the clue 
without interference from the Walrus, as you 
call him, it would be within his right to do so,” 
answered Mr. McCullough. 

“Do you promise that?” Dodo asked ex- 
plosively. 











BOYS’ LIFE 


LEARN CARTOONING 


At Home in Your 

Spare Time by 

the Landon Picture 
Chart Method 


OU can now learn to draw 

cartoons just as easily as 

you learned to write. A 
series of big picture charts 
with each lesson of this great 
course explain step by step, 
just how to proceed in making 
original drawings of your own. 
A complete criticism service 
gives you the full benefit of 
the experience of one of 
America’s foremost newspaper 
artists. 







v 
Reg’ lar Feliars 
lattribute my success to the 
thorough and highly competent 
course | received from you. 
Gene Byrnes 


Prepare now for the 
future 


Boys of to-day will be the 
cartoonists of the coming 
years. More and more news- 
papers are employing Landon 
students because they rec- 
ognize that this schovl de- 
velops highly competent 
cartoonists. 


Results Tell the Story 


Here are three of the famous 
comic strip characters created 
by Landon students. Hun- 
dreds of others are producing 
cartoons on political and 
national affairs, sports, comic 
strips, etc. Many who prefer 
to work at home are selling 
their drawings by mail. The 
record of results produced by 
this school has never been 
equaled or even approached 
by any other correspondence 
course. 


Freckles 
Mere words cannot express my 
appreciation of the course of 
jessons 1 received from the 
Landon School. 
Merrill Blosser 


Send now for 
complete infor- 
mation, and 
sample picture 
chart. Enclose 
one of your own 
sketches for ex- 
amination. 
Please state your 


eownw* 
— 

No one could take your course and regret it 
—vour instructions made it possible for me to 


“Cap” Stubbs 


do the work. Edwina’ Dum “oe 


THE LANDON SCHOOL, **<t2xs 8° 








SAIL INTO 
SUMMER FUN WITH 
BOYS’ LIFE MONEY 


How much cash do you need 
for your summer plans? 


How about camp? You’ll 
want to go well equipped 
and to be able to stay as 
long as you like. 

WANT £10.00, *15.00, $20.00? 
BOYS’ LIFE has already 
paid Hundreds of Dollars 
to boys who use their back 
copies to interest new sub- 
scribers. Bob Parker 
made $10.00 in one morning! 

Days mean dollars now. 


Write at once to: 


SUMMER MONEY DESK 
BOYS’ LIFE - 200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


June 
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Nothing like camping for a good time. 
Send to Carpenter’s and get a good Tent, 
light enough to handle easy but strong 
enough to stand the wind and keep 
us dry. . 

Anyhow you will want our Catalog of 


NTS 
! 


CAMP EQUIPMENT 


It tells you all about camping, what to do 
and what to take along. 


Sent free. Ask for catalog No. 616 


Gro-B-CARPENTER & Co, 


Tent makers for eighty years 


440 No. Wells Street, Chicago, IIl. 





























Celebrate “4th of July’”” 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


Seiacwroiais Only $2 Sinan. re 









BOYS! this outfit is 
prepared especially to en- 
abie you to celebrate a real 
4th of July. This wonderful 
assortment (worth $3.00 at any 
Tetail store) meets all require- 
ments of law governing sale of 
\ fireworks. Consists of 2 large 4}4-ft, 
» paper balloons, 5 packs fire-crack- 
ers, 2 colored fire torches, 6 Roman candles, 12—3 in, 
Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, 50 Jap re- 
ports, 1 colored star mine, 18 pieces night fireworks 
40 sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 1 
grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in grass, 12 
crazy cracker sticks, and punk. All complete in 8 
neat wood box. A day’s fun for the whole family. 
You can't beat it for variety, quantity, quality, and 
Price. Order now—don't wait. Fireworks cannot 
mailed. Name your express office. We ship same day. 
Our booklet of celebration goods free. Send for it 
also. Remittance must accompany order. 
BRAZEL NOVELTY MFG. CO, 
1708 Ella Street Cincinnati, Ohia 
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“Why, of course,” said Mr. McCullough, 
now thoroughly aroused to curiosity. “What 
do you mean, Dodo? MHave you found a 
clue?” 

For answer Dodo leaped up from his chair 
and pointed to the seat. He had been sitting 
on a crumpled piece of paper covered with 
writing in a bold hand. The others crowded 
about with whispered exclamation. 

“Where did you get it, Dodo?” 

“On the floor. It was wadded up in a ball. 
[ unrolled it and read it. Then I sat down on 
it and waited for the Walrus to go. It was like 
sitting on dynamite. I felt as if I must yell 
out, and yet I didn’t want the Walrus to see it.” 

“Tt’s in some foreign lingo,” said Avoir. 

“Sure. It’s Spanish,” exclaimed Dodo. 
“T can read it; I’ve been studying Spanish 
two years. Here, let me translate it for you.” 

Dodo took the note and read in a tremulous 
voice, while the others listened soberly. 

“Search that old coach-house thoroughly 
to-night. If you can’t find the stuff, both of us 
will come down in three days and show you 
how to do it. If you succeed to-night, come 
directly to us. If you fail, telegraph us by mid- 
night in care of the Western Union office and 
set a safe place for us to meet you when we 
come down.” 

“Zowie!” exclaimed Pinky. “You don’t 
suppose they were fools enough to throw that 
down on the floor?” 

“Tt probably fell out of a pocket while they 
were searching the room,” said Constable 
Tim. He looked at his watch and spoke hur- 
riedly. “But this needs following. It’s now 
ten-forty. Perhaps they haven’t sent the tele- 
gram yet. If not, we'll have a chance to 
round them up at the telegraph office.” 

“And if no telegram has been sent, and none 
is sent before midnight, we'll suppose they 
found the jewels, and then we can do nothing 
except to ask the police to comb the neighbor- 
ing cities,” added Mr. McCullough . 

“Exactly,” said Constable Tim. ‘“ But mid- 
night will be soon enough to do that. This 
other chance is more promising. I’m going to 
rush out and gather in a deputy or two.” 

“Take me for one,” said Mr. McCullough 
briskly. ‘I'd like to see this thing through.” 

“There’s no one I’d rather have than you,” 
said Constable Tim warmly. 

“Take me along, Dad!” exclaimed Pinky, 
in an imploring voice. 

“This is Constable Tim’s party,” answered 
Pinky’s father. “You may go if he says so.” 

“Of course, it may be dangerous, Mr. Mc- 
Cullough,” exclaimed Constable Tim. ‘Would 
you want the boy along?” 

“He’s not afraid to go,” the other man 
answered. ‘Let’s take him along.” 

“T’m willing,” agreed Constable Tim. 

“Take us along too,” appealed Avoir, 
eagerly. 

“No, I can’t answer for another man’s son 
on an affair like this,” said Mr. McCullough. 
“‘But I’d like to have you and Dodo stay right 
here to-night—sleep here and see that the place 
isn’t broken in to again. Go to the house and 
call your fathers. Tell them I want you to 
stay. Son, go with them and bring me my 
automatic.” 

“And hurry, Pinky,” broke in Constable 
Tim. ‘We must get to the telegraph station 
at once.” 

Before long Pinky came rushing back to the 
coach-house and found his father and Constable 
Tim outside, talking earnestly. 

“The boys can stay. They’re coming out 
now,” he gasped. ‘“Here’s your gun, Dad.” 

“Come on, then,” said Constable Tim. 
“We must hurry, there’s no time to lose.” 

“We'll take my car,” said Mr. McCullough 
to his son, as they stepped into the garage. 
A moment later, with a crescendo roar, the 
roadster shot down the drive and sped through 
the deserted streets. At the town hall they 
picked up a young deputy, Herman Foster, 
whom Constable Tim had said he trusted for 
his coolness ¢nd quickness. Soon after the car 
slid to a grinding stop on the graveled drive of 
the railway station, which housed the tele- 
graph office. Constable Tim leaped out and 
ran into the office. 

“Any outgoing telegrams to-night?” he 
asked. 

“Six, Tim,” said the young operator. 
““What’s up?” 

“T’m looking for some trace of robbers who 
broke into the McCullough coach-house. May 
I read those six telegrams?” 

“T don’t suppose it’s regular, but I'll let you 
see them. Old man Burris the grocer sent 
three. They’re all rush orders for goods. Mr. 
Farril telegraphed to his son who’s away at 
college. Mrs. Brown sent one to her sister in 
Chicago, and a traveling man sent a request 
for a shipment of samples to his next stop. 
Does any of that sound like what you want?” 

“‘Tt’s not any of those,” said Constable Tim 


NEW DEPARTURE 


The Brake with the Mighty Grip 


A braking force of over half a ton! That’s what every 
bicyclist may comi.and if he has a New Departure— 
simply by ordinary backward pressure on the pedals! 

The actual braking force is 1200 pounds — and there’s 
no locking of the brake or harmful strain on rim, spokes, 
frame or rider. 

The New Departure is designed and built to make 
cycling safe, and more enjoyable. It is handsome in 
appearance and light weight. It runs on three sets of large, 
first-grade steel balls, with every part stronger than needed 
to operate properly during the entire life of the wheel. 


NEW DEPARTURE MFG. CO., Bristol, Conn. 


NEW DEPARTURE 
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Have You a Camera?;Moccasins [29;sew7, 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how | Moccasins for Scouts are made from the Finest Quality 


to make better pictures and earn money. Grain Elk Leather, Grey and Brown. All sizes, $3.75 pair 
AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY prepaid. Send for Catalogue. 
112 Camera House Boston 17, Mass. | QUAILE & QUAILE Gloversville, N. Y. 
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Watchmaking, Jewelry, En- 

° ° 

graving and Optics 
Say, boys, have you made up your mind what you are go- 
ing to be? Shall it be a trade, a profession, or something 
in the mercantile line? How would you like to become a 
Watchmaker and also take up Jewelry Work and Engrav- 
ing? It is a nice, clean business and a trade that pays 
good salarics. 

Address HOROLOGICAL, Department 101, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Ill., asking for full 
particulars. One of our latest art catalogues will interest 
you, it is free for the asking. 














Write for free mes of 

U. S. ARMY SUPPLIES 
Just the things every live boy 
iwants—Shirts, Breeches, Knives, 
Axes, Bugles, Haversacks, Tents, 
Etc., at very lowest prices. 


Army & Navy Supply Co. 
261. Box 1835, Richmond, Virginia 











ATTENTION ‘ 

BOY SCOUTS SEA SCOUTS || 
Build Your Own Boat | 

We furnish the only authorized and recommended 
DORY for SCOUT use for Rowing, Power or Sail. 


KNOCK-DOWN with all accessories and fittings or 
completed ready for the water. Send 25c for 64-page AN TED-RAIL WAY MAIL CLERKS 


illustrated catalog just off the press. Over 55 Models. Raised. Every second week off—full pay. Common edu- 
BROOKS BOAT CO., INC. cation sufficient. Write IMMEDIATELY for free list of Govern- 


it . 
Dept. 99 Saginaw, Mich. ing itions now open to men and boys and free sample coach 
ANKLIN INS Dept. D172 TER, N: Y. 


























NEXT MONTH IN BOYS’ LIFE 


Remember Lance Sparks, hero of Mayfield High in that great basketball story 
“The Dark Horse Entry’’? Lance stars again in— 


THE MAYFIELD WATER DOGS 
A Harold M. Sherman Story 
DON’T FAIL TO RENEW NOW 
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“LISTEN 
FELLOWS!”’ 



























































There’s no surer way to train yourself, 
to develop ability, confidence and deter- 
mination than in the Western Union 
Messenger Service. You come in contact 
with all lines of business. Opportunity 
shakes hands with you every day. 

Business men are attracted by this 
wide-awake type of boy and it’s the 
Company’s policy to recommend its best 
boys when patrons request it. You can- 
not help growing here in a business way. 


Go to the Nearest Western Union Office 
and Talk it Over with the Manager 


Pay is g00d; bicycles can be bought at cost; 
lessons in telegraphy are free; the work is 
interesting; vacations with pay. 


WESTERN UNION 
Messenger Service 
THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


It takes an Elto to really satisfy the red-blooded 
American Boy. No other Motor for rowboats has quite the 
dashing speed, the peppy power, the quick start, the sure, safe 
rudder steering from any part of the boat, and the handsome 
stream lines of — 


Ole Evinrude’s 
Fast Light Twin 





Ask Dad to get an Elto this year. He will enjoy it just as 
much as you. So will Mother and the’girls. It’s easy to carry. Attaches 
instantly to any rowboat—starts with atouch and takes you flying across 
the water ata speed no other Outboard Motor can match. ; 

For fishing trips, picnics, cruising around, racing,—in fact all 
kinds of water sports, there is nothing like an Elto. Have one toenjoy this 
year. Write us for new Free handsomely illustrated Catalog. 

ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO., OLE EVINRUDE, President 
Dept. 58, Manufacturers’ Home Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


“The Motor that Starts with a Touch“ 








gleefully. ‘Mr. McCullough, maybe we'll 
have a chance at them yet to-night.” 

Then he told the operator of the telegram 
which they thought might be sent before mid- 
night by the men who had broken into the 
Swastikars Club. 

“We'll hide in the waiting-room; it’s dark 
there,” concluded Tim. “If a man or a party 
of men come in and give such a telegram, just 
read it out loud, so we can hear, and when you 
finish, duck behind your counter and stay 
there until we call you out.” 

“‘Righto!” said the operator cheerfully. “TI 
never played this game before, but I'll 
try it.” 

“Mr. McCullough, you had better park your 
car at a distance from the station, so that they 
won’t know anyone is about,” continued Con- 
stable Tim, with the air of a general planning 
a battle. “Herman, hide yourself in those 
bushes just outside the door. We can get 
between them and the door inside here, but I 
don’t want to miss anyone. If they leave a 
man outside on guard, you get him, one way or 
another.” 

Constable Tim, closely trailed by the ex- 
cited Pinky, went into the empty waiting- 
room and sat down in the shadows. The room 
had but one door, a wide entrance opening into 
the [ticket and telegraph office, so situated 
that anyone at the telegraph window could 
easily be waylaid and cut off from escape 
by the watchers in the darkened waiting- 
room. 

The outside door opened with a prolonged 
squeak and snapped shut with a resounding 
bang. Pinky’s hair stood on end. He felt as 
if an electric current were racing along his 
spine. A moment later he relaxed from his 
sudden thrill when his father’s familiar frame 
was silhouetted in the doorway. 

“Here, son, you get back around the corner 
and curl up on that bench,” directed Mr. Mc- 
Cullough. “If we need you, I'll call you. 
Otherwise you stay where you are.” 

“Tt’s eleven o’clock now, Mr. McCullough,” 
said Constable Tim quietly, as he examined 
his revolver. ‘I can’t believe those fellows 
found the jewels. I feel that we'll have a 
chance at them yet to-night.” 

“Yes, Tim, I think so too. 
man?” 

‘Hidden outside. No one will see him until 
we go into action, or give up the trail.” 

Pinky curled up in his corner, and lay shiv- 
ering with suspense. What an adventure he 
was having, he thought. It seemed a year 


Where’s Her- 


since that afternoon, when the Swastikars were | 


still ignorant of the De Halva jewel mystery, 
and viewed the visits of the Walrus merely as a 
rather disagreeable joke. So he mused and so 
became more quiet, until at last the utter 
weariness of youth asserted itself and he dozed 
into a gentle sleep on the hard bench. 

Suddenly Pinky was startled into faint con- 
sciousness by a long-drawn screech from the 
rusty door hinge. Then, like a slap in the face, 
the bang of the closing door brought him erect 
on his bench and fully awake in an instant. 
He heard the irregular thumping of several 
pairs of feet on the floor in the next room. On 
the wall opposite the doorway he saw the 
blurred shadows of three men as they moved 
toward the telegrapher’s window. There was a 
mumbled conversation which he could not 
understand. Then followed a moment of si- 
lence. Finally the operator said in a clear 
voice: 

** All right, I’ll read it back to you to be sure 
I have it right: 

‘J. C. Fadone, 

Western Union Central Office, 
Buffalo, New York. 

Failed. Meet us at regular place six o’clock 

evening you set. The Four.’ 


“All right,” continued the operator, “just a 
moment—” 

His voice could be heard trailing off indis- 
tinctly as his head disappeared -behind his 
counter. Constable Tim had stepped noise- 
lessly out into the room, and Mr. McCullough 
followed him closely. The three fellows at the 
window waited impatiently for a moment 
Then suddenly they heard a gasping groan and 
a heavy thud outside the station door. They 
whirled about to find themselves facing four 
revolvers in the hands of two resolute looking 
men. 

“Hands up!” commanded Constable Tim, in 
a voice that Pinky had never heard him use 
before. 

The three men obeyed. Their faces turned 
suddenly white with the sickly pallor of evil- 
doers hopelessly caught. An instant later the 
door swung open and Herman dragged a man 
across the threshold and let him fall in a limp 
heap on the floor, with blood oozing out of his 
scalp and trickling down over his face. 

(To be continued in the July Boys’ Lire) 








BOYS’ LIFE 


'HURRY, BOYS! 


ONLY A FEW LEFT 
Get this real U. S. Army 


MARCHING COMPASS 
Only 95c. Order Today 





These are the genuine Creaghe-Osborne 
Marching Compasses which were made for 
the army by the Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
N. Y., at a cost of $24.50 each. 

Sale Price 95c., Packing and Postage 20c Extra. 
All goods sold subject to your examination. 
General Camp Outfitters 
Michigan Tent & Awning. Company 
1741 Lysander Street, Detroit, Mich. 








Your Dollar Buys 
In Six Months 
Of BOYS’ LIFE 


18 Instalments of Serials 
Like 
“The Swastikars’’ 
By Jefferson Denfield 
‘‘Jim Morse in Australia’”’ 
By J. Allan Dunn 
‘‘The Return of Og, Son of Fire’ 
By Irving Crump 
‘The House by the Gate”’ 
By Nels Leroy Jorgenson 


60 Short Stories and Articles 
Like 


‘*The Phantom’s Path”’ 

By Charles Allan Herndon 
‘*Meeting the Pinch’”’ 

By Archibald D. Turnbull 
*‘Silence’’ 

By Lieut. F. L. Lazarus 
**Juana’”’ 

By Lorel O. Gilmore 
“‘A Little Drop of Water’’ 

By Harold Sherman 
‘The Cat’s Paw’’ 

By Arthur E. Chapman 
‘“Mow-Wat, the Ambitious’”’ 

By G. Inness Hartley 
**‘Wings of Speed’’ 

By Raoul Fauconnier Whitfield 
‘“*True Monkey Tales’”’ 

By Emma Cochran Ponafidine 
‘*The Lost Lantern Mine’’ 

By Arthur Mason 
**Ricardo of the Lion Heart”’ 

By E. Waldo Long 
**A Prince of the Air’”’ 

By William MacMillan 
**Rama the Snowflake’”’ 

By H. M. Batten 
‘*Thomba Goes Hunting’”’ 

By G. Innes Hartley 
‘*How to Be a Ventriloquist”’ 

By James M. Cummings 
‘‘TheFirst Ascentof Mt. Clemenceau” 

By Dana Durand 
‘“‘The Voodoo Doctor’’ 

By William La Varre 


70 Department Articles 
Like 


Dan Beard’s Scouting Section 
Think and Grin 

The Scout World 
Photographic Contest 
Editorial 

What the World is Doing 

The Reader’s Page 
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BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA 
FIFTH AVENUE BLDG., NEW YORK CITY 


For the enclosed $1.00 please send 
me BOYS’ LIFE for 6 months—or 
$2.00 a year: 
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FOR ALL BOYS 





Make your hair 
stay in place 
Here’s how, fellows! 


Men and boys used to have an awful 
time trying to keep their hair in 
place. They’d wet it, combit—inhalf 
an hour it would bristle up again. 

But now Stacomb keeps it always 
the way they want it without making 
it greasy —or dry and lifeless as 
water did. 

In jars and tubes or in liquid form 
at all-drug and department stores. 


S46 US Par oF: 
FREE OFFER 
Standard Laboratories, Inc., Dept. Y-20 ae 
113 W. 18th St., New York City 
Please send me, free of charge, a generous 
sample tube of Stacomb. 





Name. 
i i a ia a a 








e. 
Pe in your owe sbome, BD a 
it wrestlers the world 
Sous cthlets, be strong. be healthy. 
Learn 


Learn how t to To ‘and —y big Gis Wenia'e cha 


to defend y 


Attention—Scouts! 


** Wrestling is exceptionally fine exercise 
normal health; but be a boy eben ebould f diways Seer w that roe poze iY 
ertakes an gw that hi A. as 


Se at andFrankGotch 


farmer Burns, who 


World's ia ns, ey on eG 
uiture Jiu-Jitsu. and Self-Defense. 
& ume, . 2 and address it. a 
Bask fr youcge and wres' 
utely € FREE~no Cy my of ew tilled 


Farmer urns, Alli Sy. Exch. Bldg. Omaha,Neb, Free 
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| please give us some ideas of how to go about 
| it? —EARL PALM. 





cet HIK-STIK 


Get the most out of outdoor jaunts 
with HIK-STIK, the staff of a thou- 
sand uses. For hiking, hill climb- 
ing, pike pole, drill staff, tent 
pole, rescuing from water or 
live wires. Head, with pointed 
end and hook, fastened firmly 
on staff of straight-grained, live 
ash. Will withstand pull of 
1,000 Ibs. 






Complete with rust-proofed 
malleable head—$1.00. With 
solid brass head—$1.25. Send 
cash with order. Money back 
if not satisfied. (Send five 2- 
cent stamps to cover shipping.) 


KOKOMO STAMPED METAL CO. 
{ Dept. H, Kokomo, Ind. If 


i ; Easy ’ Way Cm 
CARTOONIN 


You can now quickly 
learn to make comics, sport 
cartoons, animated and seri- 
ous cartoons, etc. Cartooning is lots of 
fun—and fun that pays big money! 
Learn cartooning at home in spare 
time this amazingly easy way. 

Send for Free Book 

Mail postcard or letter today for 
Free Book on Cartooning. It tells all 
about this easy method perfected by 
one of America’s most successful  car- 
toonists—also is filled will interesting facts about car- 
tooning. Mail card TODAY! Give Age if under 16 
Years. 


Washington School of Cartooning 
Room 566-C, 1113-15th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


1925 
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Dan Beard’s Scoute 
ing Section 
(Concluded from page 26) 











A Log Cabin 


OUR troop has been planning to build a log 
cabin or sod hut or at least some kind of 
shack for a considerable time. Could you 


Get a copy of my book, “Shacks, Shanties and 
Shelters,” Chas. Scribner’s Sons, publishers, 
New York City; get an axe, get permission to 
cut some logs or poles, get some enthusiasm 
and a bunch of fellows, select the style of shack, 
shanty or cabin you want to build, follow the 
directions in the book, and the thing is done. 
See also Camp Buildings and Scout shelters, 
from the Supply Dept., for 14 cents. 


A Bicycle Club 


1. Could you help me in getting some early 
issues of Boys’ Lire? I would like to get every 
issue beginning with the first up to the present 
date. Maybe some reader has old copies 
which he would like to sell cheap. 

2. I would also like to start a bicycle club. 
How should I go about it? 

3. Can a boy of 15 have a motor for his 
bike? Is there any law not permitting one to 
ve so? Do you need a license to run one? 

What is best to feed a baby alligator? 
W hat quantity? What kind of a place should 
you keep one in? 

5. Is there any book published that trans- 
lates Indian language to our own? What is the 
price? Who is its author?—Norton Post, 
605 West 182d Street, New York City. 

1. Scouts, take note. 

2. See the boys personally, draw up a con- 
stitution and by-laws, select a name and get 
busy. The merit-badge pamphlet on Cycling 
will give you some ideas. 

3. Putting on a motor makes your bicycle a 
motor vehicle. You must be 18 to drive it in 
New York State. 

4. I feed mine with sliced-up liver, raw. 
Give him a piece about the size of the end of 
your thumb. If he wants more give him more. 
He will probably not eat for you during the 
winter. I keep mine in an old foot bath; he has 
lived in it now for over a year. Don’t keep 
him in deep water, just have enough in the 
bottom of the tank to keep him moist. 

Several. ‘The Chinook Jargon,” pub- 
lished by Ranier Printing Company, Inc., 
116 Third Avenue, Seattle, Wash. “Indian 
Place Names on Long Island,” by Tooker, 
published by Putnam and Sons, New York 
City. A Lenape English dictionary published 
by Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., and numerous others. 


For a Young Taxidermist 


‘ 1. Where could I get two Fringetail Gold- 
sh? 

2. Where could I get a book on Goldfish? 

3. Where could I get a book on trapping? 
| Also what a squirrel skin is worth? 

4. How much does a scout need for necessi- 
| tied to begin Taxidermy? 

5. How many different kinds of birds does 
a scout have, to get a Merit Badge?—Car. 
WILDENSTEIN. 

Almost all pet stores sell them. 

2. Most pet stores sell for about 25 cents a 
little book on goldfish. There is an article in 
the geographical magazine, Vol. XIVI, No. 4, 
October, 1924, that will tell you about gold 
fish. (Order from Hubbard Memorial Hall, 
Washington, D.C. soc.) 

3. I would rather not recommend a book on 
Trapping. 

4. You will need the following equipment for 
taxidermy. A sharp scout knife, a pair of flat- 
nosed pliers equipped with wire cutters, a pair 
of small, finely pointed scissors, a file, a pair of 
bird stuffer’s forceps, a gimlet, a variety of soft 
galvanized wire or anneal iron, needles, some 
No. 40 cotton thread, cotton batting, excelsior, 
some fine tow, putty or potters’ clay, and glass 
eyes that are duplicates of the natural eyes of 
the bird. Have on hand also some glue, white 
shellac, and a pound or more of corn meal. 
This last is to be used to absorb all blood or 
moisture that otherwise might make the work 
messy and cause the feathers to stick to your 
hands. You will also need a moderate quantity 
of arsenical soap and powdered alum. This is 
for poisoning the skin and preserving it. 

5. Scouts do not kill the birds, they de- 
scribe them. See Merit Badge in Bird Study, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York, B. S. A., Head- 
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IVORY SOAP 


LESSON NO. 4 


SCUL PRP TtiUeS 


By MARGARET J. POSTGATE 


The Lion 


The Lion is a kingly beast 
He likes a Hindoo for a feast. 
VacHeL Linpsay. 


From his pleasant smile you may guess 
that this fellow has either just attended 
a Hindoo banquet or very lately re- 
ceived an invitation to one. 


To make him, start by drawing the out- 
line of his back and front on your cake 
of Ivory Soap (the laundry size is best 
to work with). And then cut away the 
soap to the dotted lines on the drawing. 
Then draw the ends, following the pic- 
tures. Be careful not to cut too much 
soap away at first. 


When this is done, proceed slowly with 
the wooden or wire tool, cutting and 
shaving a little at a time and continually 
turning your model and comparing it 
with the drawings. Notice that the front 
legs and paws extend over most of the 
front half of the soap, and that his mane 
extends to the half division. 


At first, do not concern yourself with 
the small details like eyes or mouth. 
Try for the general shape of the animal 
and then draw the markings of the eyes, 
nose, mouth and lines of the mane with 
the point of your wooden tool. 

















TOOLS 

A. 1 pen-knife or paring knife. 

B. 1 orange stick with one pointed end 
and one blade-shaped end (wood- 
en. tool). 

C. 1 orange stick with hairpin tied to 

* one end and filed sharp (wire 
tool). 


° 1925 
rocter & Gamble Co, 











firm. 
it is. 


IMPORTANT—Save carefully all your 
chips and shavings for your mother. She 
can use them in the kitchen, or to laun- 
der her finest things. 
is not quite so handsome as you might 
have wished, will be fine to wash your 
face and hands with! 
for you remember—‘‘ Ivory Floats!”’ 
your daily bath, use Ivory Soap. 
white and lathery and clean-smelling and 
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BACK 











Caution—Be sure that your wire tool is 


It will not do good work unless 


And any lion that 


He will swim too, 
For 
It’s 


very pleasant. When you go tramping 


or camping, always take a cake of Iv ory 
with you. 


You know why! 
PROCTER & GAMBLE 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


IVORY SOAP 
99*/10% Pure 


It Floats 











The ‘World's ji 
Finest Banjo 


Whether goa play in a leading 

dance orchestra or at home just || 
for the = of it, be sure you are 
using the world’s finest—the ld 
= we eo ete a 
_ d pl — ——— 
+ 395,001 ec’ mod- 
ale. ence to $350.00. 


int oaas and ye 4 
for iptive 
diterature. 
LUDWIG & LUDWIG 
Makers of Percussion and 
4 qn A Instruments 
12611 N. Lincoin St. Cc 
































Lg MS on hould use our high class Irish 
Linen tationery with name and address im- 
printed on pa: peta and envelopes—extra quality— 
extra large, 1 eets and 100 Envelopes pre- 
paid for $1.50. De not send payment but send 
the order and if you do not find it the best value you ever 
saw, do not pay for itatall. if you like it pay afterwards. 


THE PERSONALITY PAPER C0., 2iiANSbk be: 
We imprint Fysee' name enc alive. Sndiciduat name qué 
address, or $-letter monogram and address, a’ 











K “Can-Va-Sek is the best waterproof- 
eep ing Ihave seen. It IS waterproof and 
mildewproof. When the fabric is in the 
Dry hot sun it does not get greasy and in 
cold weather it does not crack—like 


paraffined cloth does.” 
DR. C. P. FORDYCE. 


Can-Va-SEK 


Can-Va-SEK for tents and canvas of all kinds. 
Waterproofs thoroughly,—increases tensile strength. 
Prevents mildew. Positively doubles life of cotton 
textiles. Easily applied; does not discolor. SEK- 
treated canvas has no odor,—is not oily nor greasy. 
Is permanent. 

Let us tell you how to waterproof your tent, 
shoes, auto-top, hunting clothes, overcoat, fishing 
lines, etc. You can do it yourself, quickly, easily, 
economically. Our literature is interesting and 
helpful—F REE upon request. 


SEK Mfg. Co. 


4100 W. Lake St. 
Chicago - Iilinois 





MOVIE CAMERA 


BOYS! 


Own a Real 











including 


rma: ¥ / 


BABY STANDARD MOVIE CAMERA 
Takes standard size pictures—25 foot reel. Every 
boy wants one for camp, vacation and fun erount 
home. You can earn money making news pictures 
of parades, events, — ete. Pictures can be 
projected on wall or sh 


COMPLETE PRODUCING 
AND SHOWING O 
Write for free a he ala aoe this movte 
Bw PHOTO. APPLIANCES CORPORATION 
228 Belmont Avenue. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WuRLIIZER | 


Couldn’t Play a Note— 
Now Makes | ()%° 


9 a week 

: “Bill Carola” 
Landaus 

Serenaders 









j 





aol 





Read Bill Carola’s story in his own words— | . 
**When I sent for your catalog, I wanted a Tenor Banjo, | © 


but I hesitated a long time as I didn’t know a note of music. 


1 finally decided to try it a week, as you offered, and at the } : 


end of that time I found I could pick a few notes. Then I | 
pondence course you furnished, and in 

seven months, even before the final payments on the Banjo | 
were due, I had taken my place in a professional orchestra. 
Now I am making $100 a week, three times what I made as 
aclerk. Two of my friends made money with their instru- 
ments after five months practice, one a drummer and the 
other a saxophonist, and neither could play a note when he 
started. | wish everybody knew how easy it is—anyone who 
can whistle a tune can learn to play a musical instrument.” 
Bill Carola 


New Offer 


Learning to Play @- 
Made Easy 


FRE We now farnish 


with every in- 

strumenta Free 
Scholarship Certificate, This 
scholarship entitles you to free 
tuition in one of the foremost 
correspondence schools of music 
fn the country. Vinethen ze0 want 
to learn to play for profit or only 
for pleasure, this Free Scholar- |/ 
ship will make it surprisingly 
easy for you. 


Free Trial 
Easy Payments 


You may have any Wurlitzer in- 
strument for a week’s free trial 
in yourown home. No obligation 
to buy. Payments are arranged in 
small monthly sums, a few cents a 
day will pay for your instrument. 
Wurlitzer instruments are the re- 
sult of 200 year’s experience in 
musical instrument building. 
Famous for artistic quality, rich 
tone value and fine workmanship. 
Used lin the finest bands and 
orchestras throughout the world. 


Free Book 


Illustrates and describes every 
known musical instrument—over 
8000 articles. Special offers on 
complete outfits. Special prices 
direct toyou. We also give you 


plan and special Free Scholar- 
ship Offer. No obligation. 


Send Coupon Tod 








The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co., Dept. All4 ‘ 
117 E. 4th St, Cincionati. 329 Se. Wabash Ave., Chicage 
120 W. 42nd St. New York 259 Stockton St., Sam Francisce 

Musical Instruments. 
omy your Free Wisi Easy Payment plan and Free 
No obligation. 


. 


Scholarship offer. 


Name 





Address 





City State 








Instrument ee 
(State instrument fa which you are interested) 











Copyright 1924, The Rudolph Wurlitser Co. 








Splendid Compass 42 
For Only 
Genuine Sperry (alcohol floating) 
marching Compass made by Creagh- 
Osborn for the U.S. Gov. Original 
cost was over $20 With handsome } 
genuine cowhide case, $1.50, parcel 
post prepaid 
Write for bargain catalogue 

H. M. BECKER, Dept. B 

326 Fulton St., Jamaica, N. Y. 


















MYSTERY SPEED BOAT 
Chugs along at great speed just like its big sister. 
Runs }9 hour under its own power. $1.00 brings 
boat popes. 

WHIPPLE CO., 3242 Decatur Ave., Bronx, N. Y. 


| several possible ways of utilizing just these parts, 








Hiow to Build a Wavetrap 
(Concluded from page 26) 








sharply enough. Can I make it tune sharper 
by putting a variable condenser in series with 
the antenna? Also my rheostat bothers me. 
|On some adjustments the bulb won’t light at 
| all.—M. E. B., Boston. 
ANSWER: Putting a condenser in series 
| with the antenna will often increase selectivity. 
| A wavetrap, however, is a better cure for this 
difficulty. 

Your rheostat lever is doubtless loose—just 
brushing lightly over the wires. Take it off 
and bend it in slightly. 


| What Circuit Shall I Use? 








| QUESTION: Ihave the following list of parts: 


Variable Condensers 

Sockets 

Rheostats 

a.f. Transformer 

Vario-Coupler 

201-A Tubes 

and some miscellaneous junk. Will you please 

give me the best circuit for connecting them 

together.—O. A. T., Schoharie, N. Y. 
ANSWER: This is rather a poor question— 

or, more correctly, it is a question that cannot 

be answered satisfactorily. While there are 


Nee HRD 
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Chat with the Department Editor 


I have had a dozen or so requests from you fellows 
for more transmitting dope—particularly on the new 
short waves. Now, there is nothing in radio I'd 
rather tell you about than transmitting, but I'm 
+ wondering just how large a percentage of the RADIO 
> ‘TOWER readers are really interested in this sort of 
i thing. Write and tell me—won't you? 

: . >. . * > > * 


; However, I’m going to take a chance on one article 
* anyway—perhaps the next one I work up for Boys’ 
* Lire. Here at station 2PI we've resurrected the 
; transmitting junk that has been hibernating all 
winter, and it is thrown about one of the benches 

waiting for action. There are a fifty-watter, 1,000 
» volt-motor generator, a couple of R. C. A. inductances 
and the usual array of odd chokes, condensers and 
meters. “Action” means wiring this apparatus into 
a 40-meter set worth writing about. 

We shall be on the air shortly, and the readers of 
THE RADIO TOWER (and anyone else for that 
matter) are cordially invited to avail themselves of 
the facilities of the station. Consider station 2PI 
as a sort of unofficial Boy Scouts of America Radio 
Terminus in New York City, and all pertinent traffic 
will be handled with dispatch. Such matters can be 
transmitted via the A. R. R. L. addressed “2PI.” 

73 and CUAGN, 


BEB 











I hesitate to recommend any one of them. In 
fact, almost any list of parts can be wired to- 
gether into some sort of a set—generally the sort 
of aset that I would not care to have. When you 
havea miscellaneous collection of radio parts and 
want a circuit, pick out some standard diagram 
that utilizes your major parts, and then obtain 
the extra pieces. This will almost invariably 
work better than a made-to-order circuit. 

In the case of our correspondent, the Radio 
Tower suggests that he build the Radio 
Broadcast Roberts set, described in the March 
number of this department. It will only be 
necessary to make the ‘‘ N-P-S-T” coils. 


Honeycomb Circuit 

QUESTION: What hookup do you consider 
most efficient in a set using three honeycomb 
coils, having a detector and one stage amplifier? 
—C. S., Union Hill, N. Y. 

ANSWER: Try the circuit described in The 
Radio Tower for December, 1923. This is the 
standard three-circuit arrangement—primary, 
secondary and tickler. By plugging in different 
sizes of honeycomb coils,any wave lengths—long 
or short—can be reached with this receiver. 


A Call Book 
QUESTION: Where can I obtain a complete 
list of amateurs and broadcasting stations? I 
have a one-tube receiver and am getting poor 
results. The signals fade in and out. My 
aerial is among the trees which in places arch 





over it. How far should an aerial be from the 
trees?—A. M., Bakersfield, Cal. 

ANSWER: You will find the station lists 
contained in “The Citizens’ Radio Call Book,” 
which can be obtained at many radio stores 
and from the publishers at 508 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill., for seventy-five cents. 

Fading is a phenomenon equally character- 
istic of good and bad sets, and which to date has 
been neither satisfactorily explained nor cured. 
But in the case of our correspondent, the trees 
are doubtless greatly to blame. As they swing, 
they alter the tuning of the antenna system. 
Aerials should be kept as far as possible from 
over-hanging trees—or trees along its length. 

Aside from the swinging or fading effect, 
trees act as partial shields, with a pronounced 
weakening of signals. 
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Examinations for radio operator’s license are 
given in the customs houselof your radio district. 
Appointments should be made with the radio 
inspector several days before taking the examina- 
tion. If you are at all doubtful as to where you 
should apply, “The Radio Tower” will be 
pleased to give you full instructions. 

The questions and answers given under this 
heading are among those often asked by the 
Federal examiner. 

QUESTION: Draw a diagram of your 
receiving set, using the conventional symbols 
and lettering. Identify and explain the action 
of each instrument or part. 

ANSWER: (The accompanying diagram, 
Figure 3, shows the usual three-circuit tuner 
arrangement, generally employed for the recep- 
tion of amateur short waves.) 

On the diagram of my receiving set, Antenna 
A collects the usual energy and transfers it 
from the primary P, of my tuner, to the 
secondary S—or detecting circuit. P is semi- | 
aperiodic, its inductance being practically | 
constant. S is tuned to resonance with the | 
received signal by means of the .00035 mfd. | 
variable condenser C. The signal is detected | 
through the usual detecting mechanism—i.e., 
the possible asymmetric action of the tube, and 
rectification between the grid and filament, 
with the resulting accumulation of a charge in 
the grid condenser C2 with its control or 
modulating ! effect. The gridleak R1 permits 
a ready leakage of excessive grid charges, and 
maintains the grid in an electrical condition 
(degree and polarity of charge) conducive to 
efficient detection. 

R2 is a rheostat for regulating the filament 
lighting potential. 

Regeneration is secured by feeding back to 
the grid circuit a portion of the plate circuit 
energy in phase through the tickler coil T, 
which is variably coupled to the secondary S. 

Telephone receivers Ph are bypassed by 
the .oo25 mfd. condenser C3, thus overcoming 
the possible blocking effect of the impedance 
in the receiver winding. 

Batteries A and B supply the requisite 
filament and plate potentials. 
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FIGURE 3 = ACCEPTABLE 
CIRCUIT FOR SHORTWAVE SET. 
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WILLIAMS 


Wood Lined Steel 


BICYCLE RIMS 


HESE Rims make any bicycle better 

able to stand the knocks and shocks 
of tough going on rough roads. The inner 
lining of seasoned hard wood gives your 
wheels the necessary spring and flexibility, 
and the outer covering of tough steel gives 
greater strength and durability. These 
Rims do not warp and twist the wheels out 
of shape; they do not swell in the rain or 
shrink in the sun. They are the only 
practical type of all-weather, all-climate 
bicycle rims; are light in weight, easy on 
tires, and easy to ride. And they outwear 
any other kind of rims. 


When your Bicycle 
is Overhauled 


tell the man to put on 
WILLIAMS yood- 
Lined-Steel Rims. They 
will give you better 
service and should not 
cost you any more. Just 
insist on having them. 
And when you get a 
new bike, be sure it is 
equipped with these 
stronger Rims. They 
increase the pleasure of 
riding, do not add to the 
cost of your new bicycle 
and do keep down re- 
pair expense. 





FREE 
to Boys! 


Send the name of 
your local bicycle 
man and get this 
2-inch rim section 


Free. It shows 
how these wonder- 
ful rims are made. 


WILLIAMS STEEL WHEEL & RIM COMPANY 
UTICA, NEW YORK. 
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INDIAN GOODS 


Seneca Indian 40-in, triple curve, deer killing bow 
$2. each 





60. Steel pointed arrows 60c 
Send 10¢ for catalog of 1500 Indian articles. 
INDIANCRAFT B. L. CO. 
466 Connecticut St. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Own 


Jards, Stationery, Circulars, Paper, etc. 
beComplete Outfits $8.86 up. Save money 
Print for others, big profit. All easy, rules 
sent. Write for catalog presses type, paper 
etc. THE PRESS CO.,L-7 Meriden. Conn. 


Lead With fiscriiccmnician fierela | SUCCESS 


gy oe eg Here In Y 

ear. jorough, Complete, 
Electricity Practical. America’s Lced- 1 ear 
ing Course For 20 Years. Actual elec. materials, motors, machin- 
ery to learn with. Send for big catalog FREE. 
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Two Scoutmasters in Portugal desire to cor- 
respond with American scout leaders. We 

hope that some of our members will bring this 

note to the attention of their Scoutmasters. 


A fourteen-year-old member who is inter- | 
ested in sports and cross-word puzzles wishes | 
to get in touch with two scouts who live in| 
Texas or the State of Washington. 


KY 


Address Room 635 
School of Engineering of Milwaukee, Milwaukee, Wis. 
J =a oe © em Ook ee 
} SOI ye E. 
20c for six prints. Trial 6x7 enlargement in hand- 
some folder, 25c. Overnight Service. co 
287 BaP ANOKE PHOTO FINISHING a, Wms 
FREE Boycraft Booklets 
Write today for free catalog of special 7 
books and supplies for boy scouts. 
BOYCRAFT CO., Box 35, Morris Hts., New York City 
GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 
near Rochester, N. Y. EFFICIENT FACULTY. Prepares 
for all colleges and Technical schools. Strong Business 
Courses. Gymnasium, all athletics and school activities. 
Modern Rates. 94th year begins Sept.15. Write: 

Dr. Frank MacDaniel, Box 200, Lima, N. Y. 
RAIS We buy all you raise. | ln 
profits—largedemand—easily raised. 
y betterthan poultry orrabbits. Par- 

‘ticulars and booklet how to raise FREE. 
GAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,3111 Grand Ave.. Kansas City, Wc. 
June 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


THE 
RECOGNIZED | 
STANDARD 


“Gop MEDAL’ 


Furniture —— 


Soldtine q « 
fe 


MY BEST PAL 


Like thousands of experienced campers 
and explorers ‘‘camp wise’’ boys look upon 
their ‘Gold Medal’’ cots, tables and chairs 
as their best pals—dependable, comfort- 
giving friends that make life in the open 
perfect. 

These red blooded, up and doing boys in- 
sist upon folding furniture that will stand 
the gaff like dad’s—genuine ‘‘Gold Medal.” 


Every piece of “Gold Medal” is weather- 
proof, light, sturdy, and folds compactly be- 
cause of a special, time-tried construction 
that combines selected, seasoned wood, steel 
and canvas in exactly the right proportions. 


While synonymous with folding furniture 
to millions ‘“‘Gold Medal’ is not merely a 
type or style of furniture; it is a particular 
brand of folding furniture. Look for the 
trade marked brand name ‘Gold Medal,”’ 
put on every piece for your protection and 
assurance of highest quality. 


“Write for name of nearest dealer and 40 
page Free Book ‘‘Comfort for Home and 
Camp,” giving name of your Scout Master. 
Gold Medal Camp Furniture Mfg. Ce. 
1728 Packard Ave. Racine, Wis. 














TIRED, BURNING FEET 


are quickly relieved by 
een — soothing, 
aling 


“Mentholatum 


Write for tree sample 
Mentholatum Co., Buffalo, N. Y.,Wichita, Kans. 











WHAT WOULD YOU 
DO WITH $13.50? 


Do you want money for 
anything? Why keep on 
waiting when you can get 
cash quickly ? 


Twelve Oklahoma boys started 
out with a BOYS’ LIFE Plan to 
earn some money. They allowed 
just 3 days. At the end of the 
time every one of them had 
extra cash and the high man had 
earned $13.50 in 3 days ! 


YOU CAN HAVE IT! 


Be one of the hundreds of 
BOYS’ LIFE readers who will 
earn good money 
and 
LIFE will help. 


away to: 


between now 
time. BOYS’ 
Write. right 


vacation 


Mr. Gardner, 


c/o BOYS’ LIFE 
200 Fifth Ave., N. Y.C. 
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A Boy Scout, thirteen years of age, wishes to 
correspond with leaders of boys’ clubs. He is 
the president of his class club. 

We have a letter from a new member who 
wishes it to be sent to a boy who lives near an 
aviation field as he is particularly interested in 
airplanes. 

A disabled veteran, who gives his age as 
forty -one and who is in Arizona, as he says, 

“chasing the cure,” wishes us to put him in 
touch with a boy in the East or in the Middle 
West who would enjoy corresponding with him. 
He is able to read and write Swedish. 

A Connecticut scout asks that other scouts 
who are radio amateurs and scout troops with 
transmitting sets get in touch with him by 
mail. Letters may be sent to the Secretary 
of the World Brotherhood and they will be 
forwarded to him. 

A sixteen-year-old member wishes to cor- 
respond with a scout who lives in or near the 
forests of New Mexico or Arizona. 

A member of the Brotherhood asks us to 
try to put him in touch with a friend with 
whom he was associated about three years ago 
in Troop 15 of Kenosha, Wisconsin. His name 
was Robert Miles and Scout William F. Mc- 
Ilrath hopes to learn where he is at present. 


VETERAN Scout of Philadelphia recently 
wrote his former Scoutmaster in Philadel- 
phia as follows: 

“T was in Salonika, Greece, a few days ago, 
and I went for a long walk. I walked for miles 
and at last came to the foot of a range of high 
mountains. There I found a group of about 
twenty boys, some of whom wore scout’s 
clothes and some of whom did not. I learned 
that the open plain was their home, their club- 
house, their school, work and play. They are 
there yet! They are all Russian boys who 
worked and hiked their way all the way from 
the interior of Russia. They have been on the 
wander since the end of the war.' ,They took 
me to a small hut which was their attempt at 
a clubhouse. In it they had no chairs, no 
table, but a kind of a stand over in the corner. 
On the wall, written in Russian, were the twelve 
Scout Laws, and the Scout Oath. In the 
corner was a stack of home-made staves and 
camping necessities. Lessons in the conti- 
nental code and semaphore were scribbled upon 
the walls.” 





Rules of the World Brotherhood of Boys 


will be sent upon request, or may be found upon 
page 50 of the March issue of BOYS’ LIFE 





Salt Pork 


(Concluded from page 7) 











and she cuddled the handle suggestively against 
the ball of her hand. Involuntarily Claunch | 
took a step backward. This very natural 
movement did not improve his position in the | 
slightest, for his back was now against the 
fence which was nailed to the corner of his 
cabin. He had trapped himself effectively. 

Consonant with this alarming discovery his 
manner underwent a change. 

“You shoot the sow and she tears up my 
cabin,” he stated less vociferously. 
you figger we’re even?” 

“Like dis,” Shego explained. 
land yours, de agent say it mines. 
right. We even dare.” 

Claunch nodded grudgingly at this, and 
Shego continued: 

“Yo’ shootum my dogs, me shootum yo’ hog. 
We even dare.” 

No argument appearing, Claunch held his 
peace and Shego went on. 

“Yo’ hog tearum up my taatahs, den dat hog 
tearum up yo’ cabin. We even dare too.” 

After a moment she added: 

“Me plantum dem taatahs, me hoeum— 
Hiyu sweat me. S’pose now yo’ keepum dat 
hog in pen.” 

Down deep in every man, they say, is a 
streak of honesty and fair play, and some way 
the simple words of the Indian woman touched 
Sulky Claunch. 

“T guess you’re right,” he said frankly. 
“Anyway I’m goin’ to keep the old critter 
penned up for a spell. She’s sure had enough 
fun to-day to last her for a while, I figger.”’ 

Shego received this announcement with a 
smile. She turned to go, but paused long 
-— to say: 

jose yo’ wantum taatahs yo ‘self. Meb- 
byso ~ yo’ dinnah. Mebbyso for yo’ suppah. 
Yo’ takum. Dat’s all right, too. Yo’ keepum 
hogin pen. Yo’ heap takum taatahs. We even 


“Yo’ say dat 
Dat’s all 
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for sure den. Yo’ bet yo’ my life.” 


“How do | 


Simple and powerful headlights 


Popular 
uses 
include— 


gas engine 
ignition 
telephone and 

























motor boat 
ignition 

heat regulators 

tractor ignition 

starting Fords 

ringing burglar 
alarms 

protecting bank 
vaults 

electric clocks 

calling Pullman 


lighting tents and 
outbuildings 

running toys 

lio “ay 
Eveready Colum- 

bia Hot Shot Bat- 
teries contain 4, 
5 or 6 cells ina 
neat, water-proof 
steel case. 





PUT a dry battery box and lamp outfit on your 
bicycle. Simply add an Eveready Columbia Dry 
Battery and you have a full-powered electric 
headlight. Switch on the light when darkness 
comes and see the road open up far ahead. You 
are safe from accidents and sure of your road. 
Eveready Columbias have many other uses too, 
such as running toys, radio sets and for electrical 
experiments. When idle, Eveready Columbias 


Fahnestock 
spring clip bind- 
ing posts on the 
ignitor at no exe 
tra cost to you. 





Ask for 


hye . : : them by 
‘are resting, renewing their en —_ 
| g g their energy—they last adn 
longer. Manufactured and guaranteed by —— 
aradware 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. "#0 |. 


marine supply 
implement an 
general stores 


San Francisco 
Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


NO WONDER 
HE GRINS! 


This 1s Harper Barnes. 
He did a brave and big 
thing when, while only a 
young tenderfoot, he talked 
such good salesmanship 
that he got 21 subscrip- 
tions for BOYS’ LIFE 
one noon! What a good 
turn that was for the 21 
fellows who'll get the year’s 
copies! 


PAYS BIG MONEY, 


| New York 


Canadian National Carbon Co., 








TOO. 


LIFE 


For results like Barnes’ or even for a few orders, 


BOYS’ 


BOYS’ LIFE pays well! Hundreds of fellows 
earn summer money for camp or whatever they 
want. Write at once for full directions. 


John B. Gardner, BOYS’ LIFE, 
200 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
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Scout Mess 


Boy 


This Scout Mess Kit and Grid (small 
very compact, requiring small space and exemplifying the camper s phrase of “Go 


Light.” 
cup, frying pan for bacon, fish, eggs and the 
for making coffee, beverages, soups and ste 


supporting your frying pan and kettle, and for broiling 
steaks, chops, ham,venison, and other meats. 


constructed with a folding rack with legs 
which thrust into the ground. All utensils 
have detachable handles. Price $1.75. 


Order direct from Supply Department, 
Boy Scouts of America, Official Outfitters 
and Dealers, or send price direct to manu- 
facturers. 


UPTON MACHINE CO. 
St. Joseph, Michigan 


This illustration 
shows the large size 
in use. This size 
has larger utensils 
and has 2 cups and 
@ frying pans. 
Price $2.75 


Here’s the UPTON 
Mess Kit and Grid 


Scouts are Using 


Nature’s Kitchen—Every utensil needed 
to cook a meal in camp or when ona hike 
—very compact—requires small space. 


Although compact, this Scout Mess Kit and Grid is ‘“‘mighty.” 





* The Official” 


Kit and Grid 


size) has the special features of being 


It has a 
like, a kettle 
ws, a grid for 





















The grid is 
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A Story of Buried Treasure || | 


This is really a story of buried money 
gold that is near enough to you so 
that you can start digging very soon. ou 


| col 
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One Connecticut boy, who followed 


| approval shee ts; 


FOUR OUT OF FIVE!) ic: 


only 12¢ to new approval applicants. 


FREE—FINE 
stamps with pictures of Tigers, Oxen, Ant Eater, L eopard, 


Emu, 
| postage, and ask to see our bargain approval sheets. 50% 
discount and net. 


LIGHTBOWN’S Osborne Road, Southsea, England 


for 12¢; 2 searce triangle stamps; small album; 5 blank 
250 hinges; perforation gauge; 5 French 
lonials; 2 speci ial deliveries; Airmail set; red cross set; 
auntastic Fenway Packet containing 55 different including 
Azores, Cape of Good Hope, Bosnia, Crete, 


ngo, ete. This wonderful outfit and 16 page price list, 


NWAY STAMP CO., 161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 





ZOOLOGICAL PACKET Containing 
Kangaroo, Swan, Serpent, Alligator, Dove, Eagle, 
re Bird, Lion, Camel, ete. Send 4c to cover cost of 
Additional free stamps presented to 
rchasers. Please remit postage in unused stamps; 
ns refused 





instructions, had unearthed $23.75 at 
the end of the day. That was a big day 
to be sure! Some fellows stop at $5.00 


or $1c.00!_ But they could have kept 


on and had more! | BARIOR STAMP CO., 


100 diff. Foreign, 10 diff. 
French and Port. Cols., 250 Hinges, Album, 
Pert. Gauge,—all for 10c; 50 diff. Fr. Cols. 15c. 
Above specials to approval applicants only! 
1000 peaabie hinges, 10c; 1000 mixed, over 20 
countries, only 33c: Free Bargain Lists. We 
Buy Collections. 


NYASSA—3 4iff., 


Send us yours. 
Dept. B. St. Louis, Mo. 





Here’s the Secret 


First read the letter from Nolan Kuehnl: 


“The best way to tell another boy 
why he should subscribe would be to 
show him one of your old copies of A 
BOYS’ LIFE, and if he is a real boy or 
interested in life at all, he will know 
why he should subscribe. 


lo 


70) 


"neteence required—Boy Scout membership sufficient. 


century Ln mg a 
issue) catal 


RICHARD SPRMPREGHT: 81 Napoleon St., Valparaiso, Ind. 
E xtra ! p+. packet. 60 i 


DISCOUNT (= 
tions of de- 
O sirable stamps on approval at 70 per cent. 
discount from standard catalogue prices. 
Dept. K, 


. Emon RENOLL, Hanover, Penna. 





Two scarce countries 

byssinia and Nyassa. #5 <i'soc‘heven't 
got in your collec’ 

poest applicants only a set of z different toch 

and Giraffe 


ffer for 15e to api 
tof 10 beautiful Nyassa (Camel 


different absolutely free with each 





“When he sees all those stories and 
illustrations and all the different de- 
partments, he just can’t keep from 
liking the magazine. 


“There has never yet been a boy 
that has told me he didn’t like BOYS’ | 43 


Containing Persia, 
our 50°; 


FREE PACKET 


Siam, etc., to applicants for 

approval sheets. Enclose 2c for postage. 
THE STAMP BOX 

Irving Street West Medford, Mass. 





LIFE after I showed it to him, and I 
think it is that way with all boys if a 
only somebody would show them an Le 
old copy to get them started.” 

St 


Four out of five boys subscribe b 


FOREIGN STAMPS FREE 


splendid packet from all over the world including 
ttland Ukrainia, etc., etc., send 2c postage. 


Gray Stamp Co. 


ation El Toronto, Canada 











they first see a copy. Why not show yours 
and dig up a lot of buried treasure in cash, 
commissions and bonus money? Hundreds 
of boys are doing it. 


For help and supplies, just write to: 


JOHN GARDNER 


c/o BOYS’ LIFE 


200 Fifth Avenue New York City 








U.S. Army Recruit Bag 


Biggest Bargain of the Year. 
Recommended for Scouts, 
Campers, Fishermen 
Waterproof O. D. Army Canvas 
stoutly stitched; double web ad- 
justable shoulder straps and snap. 
Brand new and guaranteed worth 
more than twice the price. Enclose 

2 billor M.O. Order today. 


Franklin Sporting Goods Co., 


L47 W. 63rd St., New York 











S2, postpaid 
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HE door was closed and they moved on to 

the point where the sheets were delivered 
rapidly one at a time into a container. The 
dried sheets were inspected and it was explained 
that they must be rolled by hand the opposite 
way from which the gum curled them before 
being sent to the perforating room. 

“T feel sure you will be interested in seeing 
the gum prepared,” Mr. Croker said, and upon 
a general murmur of assurance, he opened a 
door leading into a much smaller room in which 
a tank stood between two sunshiny windows. 
Strong, cloth bags containing dextrine were 
piled high against the wall at one side. One 
stood open near the tank. Mr. Croker gave an 
order and a man turned an electric switch 
which set the mixer in motion. 

“We use dextrine because it is a harmless 
vegetable starch. That in the bags is prepared 
from the cassava or manioc and is harder than 
any other kind.” 

“Think of all the people whose tongues will 
touch that powder when it is made into gum 


and spread on the backs of stamps,” Harry 
ventured. 
“Tt won’t hurt anyone,” Mr. Croker ex- 


plained. ‘“‘We use equal parts of dextrine and 
boiling water in summer and in winter add five 
per cent. of glucose made from corn to prevent 
curling. Those pipes run from the tank to the 
gumming machines I showed you in the other 
room where the gum is fed automatically to the 
glass rollers. An electric pump keeps the gum 
moving. The motor used here was the first 
introduced into the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving.” 

Shortly afterward their guide took them in 
—- again and bidding good-by to Mr. 

Croker, the perforating room was entered. 
Sheets of stamps received here were divided 
into groups of one hundred and placed between 
press boards to be subjected to a pressure that 
would give them the smoothness required for 
perforating. 

The boys were greatly interested in the 
machines that made the rows of neat little holes 
that are so carefully counted by the studious 
philatelist. Two operations were required: the 
first, lengthwise perforating and also cutting 
the sheet in half; the second, the crosswise 
perforating and cutting the half sheet in two. 
Their guide showed them a finished, sealed and 
banded package of one hundred sheets. 
“These,” she told them, “are dated and 
initialed by the stitcher handling them. The 
finished packages are delivered to the postage 
stamp vault to await future orders.” 

The whole process of stamp making having 
now been explained, our three friends thanked 
their guide and were about to leave when she 
mentioned the packing room, saying it was 
usually included by those who were taken 
through the plant. The elevator now carried 
them to the basement where at long counters 
men were making up orders that had been 
received from post offices all over the United 
States. These packages were uniform in size 
and held four separate bundles of fifty 
thousand stamps, a total of two hundred 
thousand to each. The foreman, with the 
usual courtesy shown throughout the plant, 
outlined the system required for distributing 
the packages. 

He said: “There are fifty million stamps to 

each of the orders we are now working on, 
though we have had them as high as a hundred 
and fifty million. They are not sent direct 
from here, but go first to the City Post Office 
from which point they are forwarded to their 
various destinations. January is our heaviest 
month when the shortage resulting from 
Christmas and New Year’s business is made 
up.” 
As they were on their way back to the hotel, 
Mr. Birwood resumed his talk. ‘‘ We have just 
visited the world’s largest engraving plant,” he 
said. ‘Though the Bureau of Printing and 
Engraving dates back to 1862, when only 
paper money was handled, postage stamps were 
not made by the Government till 1894, previous 
to which date the work was done by private 
concerns.” 

It was after luncheon that Mr. Birwood 
brought out an envelope in which were some of 





BOYS’ LIFE 


No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service. 





POPULAR PACKETS 


From Countries You Wantin Your Album 





These are selected from the largest packet list ever 
offered the American collector. Boo more 
$60. "180" ail’ ait 2: ONO. 37 
° al 0. 279, 2 
30; No, 85,20 diff. Madagascar 02 Ne greet 
union, 20 diff. .50; No. 152, Europe 100 diff. .10; 
, Ireland 10 diff. .10; No. 299, Saar 25 ditt 
. 278 Dutch Indies 10 diff. .10: No. 15, 306 
all ‘ain. -25; No. 8, 1000 all diff. 1.25; No. 248, 75 
stamps from 75 diff. countries .25; No. 3, 2000 all 
diff. 5.00; No. 223, 100 Africa only all diff. .50; No. 
161, 100 Mexico all diff. 2.00; No. 211, Honduras = 
diff! . 50; No. 72, 100 Portuguese Colonies all diff 
No. 309, Greece 25 all diff. -20; No. 312, Cranuag 
50 all diff. .75. 
Every one of these packets bears the SCOTT SEALD 
guarantee, which means that every stamp in every 
Scott packet is not only genuine, but listed in 
Scott's Stamp Catalogue. Scott Seald packets con- 
tain no post cards, reprints, cut squares, foreign 
revenues or telegraphs such as are commonly found 
in packets of uncertain origin. If not exactly as 
represen we, or any of our dealers: will make 


good. 

Write for the Free 80-page price list of bargains in 
Scott Seald packets, albums, sets and accessories. 
poy A uaa Packets are sold at your stamp dealers 
or write. 


SCOTT STAMP & COIN CO., 
33 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y: 














1 00 Fine Watermark Detector. .... value $ .25 
. Stamp Wallet for See. - . Value 25 
FOR Small Album and 5 blank app. sheets 10 
Perforation Gauge, Millimetre Scale, 
1 5c! Ru Rp Ret value .05 
* Pace kage Peelable Hinges... .. . alue 05 
100 Different Stamps, all unused. inc. high “Ger- 
mans with (prewar) value millions of = 
approximate cat 
Total Value of Outfit. 
his entire Big Outfit for only 15¢ to “approval applicants 


BADGER STAMP CO., Milwaukee, W: 
triangle stamp; set German 
8 


ANCHER’S tamps with (pre-war) value 


forty million dollars (interesting), perforation gauge, mme. 
scale; small album; 2 approval sheets; airmail set; scarce 
stamp from smallest republic on earth; newspaper set; 
packet good stamps from Travancore, Johore, Dutch 
Indies, ete. Entire outfit for 12c to approval applicants! 
(Nice pocket stock book, value 25c, with every order!) 


ANCHER STAMP CO. 
150 Clerk St. Jersey City, N. J. 


2. }_ 2.30 
“33-00 





$$$ Outfit—only 12c! Fine 





TWh LIGHT approvis- 





100 Colonials (British and French) gues inc. Egypt 
(sphinx), —_ (Rep.), Tchad (tiger) etc., to collectors berles 
or selling 3 of our famous Twinlight Approvals—picture and ani 

stamps—no trouble ia selling. 


EBEN H. TARR 


Give reference 
Gloucester, Mass. 











“Oh, Boys!” Mystics “Mysterious” Packet! 


( ‘ONT bee stamps from the lands of cannibals, heathens 
sun worshippers, and wild savages!! Included are 
Kenya and Uganda, Persia, Africa, Dutch Indies, Gold 
Coast, Federated Malay States, Abyssinia, Nyassa, Travan- 
core, Siam, Congo, ete. T' his wonde rful packet containing 
105 all different (mostly unused) for only 8 cents to ap- 

proval applicants! Big Price List Free with each order. 
MYSTIC STAMP CO., Dept. 5, CAMDEN, New York 
BOYS! Have you ever owned a nice metal water- 
mark detector? Hinsdale offers—al! for 

10c: Pocket stock book for duplicates; small ruled album; 
perforation gauge and millimetre scale; packet from 
Newfoundland, Africa, Siam, Travancore, India, Egypt, 

White Russia, Fiume, triangie; and lastly, a brand new 
watermark detector! his wonderful outfit for 
only 10 cents to segcore al Speicamest 
LE STAMP CO. 

165 North Lincoln Street 


500 
25c. 


HUSSMAN STAMP CO., Dept. BL. 





Order today 
Hinsdale, III. 


GENUINE STAMPS from 40 different Coun- 
tries, Australia, North, Central and South 
America, Russia, Africa, China, Japan, Brit- 
ish, French, ( ‘olonies, War issues, etc., also 
500 stamp hinges, ocket approval book, per- 
foration gauge and 3 United States stamps 
issued before 1870. Biggest bargain ever 
— Satisfaction guaranteed or money 
ack. 





ST. LOUIS, MO. 


100 Unused for Only 6c 


All different and genuine from Georgia, Venezuela, 
Poland. ‘Turkey, San Marino, ete.—worth $1.00—with 
250 hinges and big bargain lists, all for 6c to new appli- 
cants, for our approvals, 


VICTORIA STAMP CO., London, Canada 


NYASSA _ GIRAFFES 


and packet 52 different scarce stamps, 
FIUME TRIANGLE, All nl 9 
Only 9c. 


large $1.00 U.S. etc., 
FENNEL STAMP CO., Dept. L, St. Louis, Mo. 


to introduce approvals 
410 different choice selected foreign stamps. 
Dozens of unused and hard to get. Catalogs very highly. 
Keep the ones you want at only One Cent Each. 
References please. 


EARL M. HUGHES, 518 Homestead Ave., PEORIA, ILL. 


AMPS 105 China, Egypt, Etc., Stamp Dic- 
ST tionary, pt of 3000, Bargains and 
Coupons, 2c. Stamp Album, over ustra’ 
with dates, names of countries, etc., 3c. Bigger ones 
35. $2.25, A. BULLARD & CO., 


in 1d Ln -- stam, : 
ibe. Stp. Guide 10c. Direct fn: 446 Baa ar ont Bh a, 


porters: album manufacture: 

SNAP 200 different Foreign 10c. 60 
different U. S., including $1 

and $2 revenues, for 12c. With each order we 

give our pamphlet which tells ‘‘How to Make 

a Collection Properly.’”?” Queen City Stamp 

Coin Co., Room 35, 604 Race St., Cincinnati, oO. 


June 
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FOR ALL BOYS 


[No advertisements for this classification are accepted 
unless they meet the approval of an expert. Kindly 
report any unsatisfactory service.] 


BOYS! BIG STAMP BARGAIN! 
ONLY TO APPLICANTS FOR STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

AS a premium we will send for 12c (regular price twenty- 
five cents) 1 set Airplane stamps, 10 blank approval 
sheets, 1 small stamp book, 1 stamp wallet, 1 perforation 
auge, 250 hinges, 1 triangle stamp, packet of stamps 
rom Abyssinia, Africa, Nyassa, Georgia, Turkey, etc., 

etc., and large price list. 


P IKES P EAK STAMP co., Colorado °u235.. Colo. 


BOYS! Bet you haven't got a single stamp from 
* the Irish Republic! We offer this month 
only to approval applicants: Packet of 100 different from 
Cape of Good Hope, San Marino, Fiume (triangle), 
Travancore, Malay (tiger), Guatemala, Congo (savage), 
etc., ete.; also a fine set of 6 dif’. Ireland, perforation gauge 
& mme. scale, and 250 peelable hinges—ali for eight cents! 


Supply limited, order at once. 
PAUL REVERE STAMP CO. WATERTOWN, MASS. 











B 1 Have you ever owned a nice, shiny, new 
oys * pair of steel stamp tongs? Lakeview offers: 
Famous “Confiscated’’ set of Bulgaria (the stamps that 
nearly started a war); set of new Germany with (prewar) 
face value over forty million dollars; perforation gauge; 
small album; nice packet 100 different from Argentine, 
British poy Newfoundland, Africa, Dutch Indies, etc., 
etc.—and last but not least, a dandy pair of stamp tongs! 
The entire big outfit only 15c to approval applicants! 
LAKEVIEW STAMP CO., Station F, Box 106, Toledo, Ohio. 


Premium of 50 different, stunning stamps, 

oe fine stamp wallet, perforation gauge, mm. 
—_, ruler; good stam 

Uganda (cannibal lan !), Gold Coast, 


TOP = rae a toll tA conte to applicants for 
op App 

iP: TOP STAMP. CO. - Palmer Lake, Colorado 

FREE approval customers. Postage 2c. Col- 

lections: 100 diff. 8c, 200 for 15c. 100 


Austria 10c, 100 French Col. 40e, aay a 100 Hungary 
10c; Merchant Flags, 88 in set 20c. Albums, hinges, etc. 
EUREKA STAMP CO., Dept. B, Prince Bay, N. Y. 


DIFFERENT 
100 "Snes FREE 
to applicants a # Pope ve iberovals, Postage 2c. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 








2 Beautiful Sets of Stamps to all new 





Sycamore Bldg. 


100 Used Foreign Stamps 
Stamps Free all different, free to all cond 
ing{for our approval sheets. Postage 2c. Large album, 
15e. List of 1500 stamps at le each. If possible, send 
names 2 collectors. We buy stamps. 
B. L. QUAKER STAMP CO 





Toledo, Ohio 





Zambesia, Zanzibar, Abyssinia, Herzegovina, Allenstein 
Stamps, Menagerie collection, and Album, only ro cents. 
4 diff. Albanio, 12c. 3 diff. Armenia, I2c. 1 Brunel, 3c. 
1 Cook Is., 3c. 2 leuite, ae. 3 puauehen. 7c. 2 Nauru, 
gc. 10 Nyassa, 12c. 1 Tahiti, 8c 1 Tanganyika, Sc. 
LIBERTY STAMP COMPANY 


3974 A Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. 





BOYS! A REAL BARGAIN 


A nice collection of 200 all different, genuine 
foreign stamps from such countries as Danzig, 
Roumania, Russia, Sweden, and many others, 


Catalog value over $4.00—all for EIGHT 
CENTS to approval applicants only. 
H. W. Myers & Co., Dept. A, 2931 Acton Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


? 50 DIFFERENT STAMPS for 10c 





Barg in price list and 50% approval sheets sent 
with each order. Illustrated album for 4000 
English hinges I2c per 1000. 
WEST STAMP COMPANY 
Dept. B, naaatl Building Kansas City, Mo. 


300 DIFFERENT STAMPS j(c 
(Cataloging $6.00) 
and price-list to those only asking to see our classy 
50% discount approval sheets. Hinges 10c per 1000 
postpaid. Scott's 1925 Catalog $2.00, post-paid. 
C. Stamp Co.,Dept. 2 Lee Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 


50 VARIETIES Africa, Ceylon, Brazil, Cuba, 
RS Mexico, etc., and album................ 
NS 1000 mixed'40e. 50 difl. U.S. 25. ( 
nges 10c. Fine album for 3500 stamps Toe 
List riety t buy collections. 


¢. STEGMAN, 5951 Cote Brilliante Ave., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


MID 70c. 











Five Different Airmail Stamps Given 
to everyone sending for ho Big Bargain Lists who 
encloses '4ec postage. 20 UNUSED STAMPS FREE. 
1000 different 98c, 500 diffe rent 38c, both $1.25. Free 
hinges with each $i .25 order. 


Buckey Stamp Co., 712 E. Bowen St., Dayton, Ohio 


12¢ 105 STAMPS! 12¢ 


ALBUM STICKERS! 
All different. 105 stamps including 2 Portuguese colonies, 
2 French colonies, 1 Nyassa. Ten European countries 
represented. Also album and stickers. Approval sheets, 
with 60% discount, sent if you give references. 

C.N. WATERMAN, Box 13, Station B, TOLEDO, O. 
ROYAL SU RPRISE PACKET. 10 French Col., 
10 British Col., 10 Port. Col., set 14 Ukraine, 250 
Hinges, Perforation Gauge and Millimetre scale and a 
packet of 100 Diff. Stamps, all for roc. to new ap- 
proval applicants. ROYAL STAMP COMPANY, 
6020 Broadway, Dept. L, San Antonio, Texas. 











GREAT WAR PACKET, containing roo different 
stamps from the nations participating in the Great 
War. Wonderful value—made to sell for soc. To 
applicants for our approvals, it is offered for only 20c. 
Edgewood Stamp Company, Milford, Conn. 


FREE PACKET 


Coutaining stamps from Turkey, Newfoundland, Canada, 
@tc.. to new applicants for our 50 and 60% sheets. 
Enclose Postage 2c. 1000 best hinges 10c. 

GEORGE FLAGG, Box 2991, Boston, Mass. 





BOY SCOUTS: 


Use a genuine government aviator’s signal light on 
your hikes. Can be used as a flood light for camping. 
Cost government $45.00, our price complete $3.95. 
Expressage extra. Cabinet size 11”x 12” x 714”, 
Weighs 7!» Ibs. 

TAYLOR BROTHERS 
1803 East Allegheny Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 
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the newly issued United States postage stamps. 
These included the half cent, gray brown, 
bearing the portrait of Nathan Hale, and the 
one and one-half cent, light brown, with the 
bust of Harding that had already been seen on 
the two cent, mourning stamp issued shortly 
after his death in 1923. These were especially 
interesting because they were the first to be 
issued by the Government with fractional 
cent values, having been made to meet the 
requirements of the new postal law which 
raised the rate on certain classes of postage. 

“We'll have to look up the historical facts 
about Nathan Hale,” Bob said. 

“Here are also the three stamps in connec- 
tion with the one hundred and fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Battle of Bunker Hill.” Mr. Bir- 
wood laid them in a row on the table. ‘The 
one cent, green, Washington taking command 
of the Army at Cambridge, the two cent, red, 
the battle of Lexington, which is inscribed 
‘The Dawn of Liberty,’ and the five cent, blue, 
picturing the Minute Men at Concord.” 

In Mr. Birwood’s envelope were also two 
new special delivery stamps, a fifteen cent in 
canary yellow and a twenty cent, blue. 
There was a twenty-five cent, “special han- 
dling” stamp in light blue for third and fourth 
class matter and finally the Norwegian com- 
memoratives, a set of two values. 

It was the evening of that same day that a 
cab carried Mr. Birwood and the boys to the 
Congressional Library under the great dome of 
which reference books were gathered at one of 
the reading tables and first of all the story of 
brave, young Nathan Hale was searched for 
and found. A well deserved honor was the 
placing of his portrait on one of our stamps, this 
boy of twenty-one who volunteered where 
others feared to go, who met death without a 
tremor and whose last words will not be for- 
gotten: “‘ My only regret is that I have but one 
life to give for my country.” 

The record to be placed under the stamp 
read: Nathan Hale, born at Coventry, Con- 
necticut, 1755, Captain in Continental Army, 
volunteered to penetrate British lines after the 
battle of Long Island to gain information for 
Washington, was detected and executed as a 
spy, 1776. 

The references for the Bunker Hill set were: 

One cent, green, Washington taking com- 
mand of the Army after the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, 1775. 

Two cent, red; Battle of Lexington, the 
opening skirmish of the Revolution, eight 
patriots killed, three British wounded, 1775. 

Five cent, blue; Assembling of the Minute 
Men, Concord Common, following skirmish at 
Lexington, 1775. 


Pe nt RO ne me 


The Origin of Baseball 


Ball playing was popular in Egypt 4,000 
years ago and a leather ball has been used ever 
since in almost every country, including China. 
Batting a ball is a modern invention. 

Baseball originated at Cooperstown, N. Y., 
in 1839. Rules were drawn up first in 1845. 





Tough Luck Zoggie 


| (Concluded from page 29) | 
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took third place. Bellows was fifth. He him- 
self beat the eighth man by a yard. 

He lay on a hard bench in the locker-room 
for half an hour, miserably sick. It seemed 
to him as though the strained lungs and the 
tortured stomach would never come to read- 
justment. 

Mr. Meegan bent over him. “Sort of did 
you up, eh, old boy? ‘You'll come round in a 
minute. You were too enthusiastic; started 
too quick. You let ’em kill you off. Don’t be 
discouraged. You stuck, that’s the main 
thing.” 

The Towers missed the pennant by a half 
dozen points. 

“T’ve been figuring out our chances in the 
Triangular Meet, using the results to-day as a 
sort of measure,’’ Chris overheard Channing, 
the captain, say to Jerry Meegan on the train 
going home. “And they don’t look good. As 
I see it, we’ve an even chance in everything 
except the mile. Chancellor's Hill took 
second to-day and their best man didn’t run. 
We can just cross out the mile entirely.” 

Chris experienced a sinking sensation in his 
stomach, and felt somehow guilty for not being 
a better runner than he was. 

Jerry Meegan gave his boys a strenuous ten 
days following the Princeton meet. 

“What you’ve got to learn,” he said to 
Chris, “‘is to exercise intelligent judgment in a 





race. You’ve got strength now and endurance; 











““Come on, fellows! 


A bicycle takes you 
to the old swimmin’ 
hole in a jiffy 


































Always 
therefor the 
géame— 
when you 
own a bi- 


cycle. 
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“TQOUND up the bunch and let’s 
get started. We’ll have a million 
dollars’ worth of fun today.” 


Every time you hop on your Iver Johnson 
Bicycle you’re on your way to fun and ad- 
venture. And that isn’t all! 

The same famous bicycle your father rode 
when he was a boy—with the same features 
that have made it world-famous for speed, 
durability, and beautiful, lasting finish. 

The Juvenile Models (drop bar) are also 
made with high carbon seamless steel tubing; 
drop-forged parts, two-piece crank set; two- 
point ball bearings, reducing friction; five 
coats of enamel, hand rubbed, and all nickel 
plating over copper. 


Colors: Ivory Black, Iver Johnson Blue, 
and Maroon; best guaranteed equipment. 


Interesting booklet FREE 


Booklet ‘‘B”’ is full of just the infor- 
mation you want before buying a 
bicycle. Itillustrates and describes the 
various Iver Johnson models for boys 
and girls, as well as for men and women 
—also Velocipedes for little boys and 
girls. Mail the coupon or a post card 
for a free copy. 


IVER JOHNSON’S 
ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
20 River Street Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York: 151 Chambers St. 
Chicago :108 W. Lake St. 
San Francisco: 717 Market St. 


IVER JOHNSON 


BICYCLES 





When the circus 
comes to town— 


gee, that’s when 
you need a bicycle 





Iver Johnson’s Arms & Cycle Works 
: 20 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Please send me by return mail, without 
; charge, your Bicycle Catalog ‘‘B.’ 
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Established 103 Years 























Official 


BOY SCOUT 


Outfitters 


in these Cities: 


BROOKLYN 
Fulton St. at DeKalb Ave. 
BUFFALO 
571-5 Main St. 
CHICAGO 
12-14 W. Washington St. 
MILWAUKEE 
2-12 Grand Ave. 
NEW YORK 
1265 Broadway 


ST. PAUL 
Robert at 6th St. 








OMAHA 
Cor. 15th & Douglas Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 
1524-6 Chestnut St. 
PITTSBURGH 
439-41 Wood St. 
PROVIDENCE 
Westminster & Eddy Sts. 
ST. LOUIS 
7th and St. Charles 











Other Browning King Stores 


BOSTON 

407 Washington St. 
CINCINNATI 

4th & Race Sts. 


CLEVELAND 
419 Euclid Avenue 
Euclid Ave. at 107th St. 


DENVER 
1624-30 Stout St. 


EVANSTON, ILL. 

524-26 Davis St. 
DETROIT 

Washi roa Blvd. at Grand River 

KANSAS CIT 

Grand Pa & 11th St. 
MINNEAPOLIS 

Nicollet at Fifth St. 
SEATTLE 

2nd Ave. & University St. 

















BOYS’ LIFE 











| and I think you’ve got the grit, but you get} 
carried away, you go wild. Hold yourself in, | 
calculate your energy, and spend it like a| 
thrifty Yankee spends his dollars, knowing 
exactly where every penny is going.” 

Chris pondered the words. Judgment! 
This was all new to him. He had been used to 
going to his father and his mother for judg- 
ment. Well, he couldn’t take his father and 
his mother along in a mile race. He began to 
watch himself to discover and nail instances of 
instability. 

There was a dual meet with the Fairview 
College Freshmen at the Towers on May 16th. 
Chris had been running first quarters for 
several days “against the watch,” trying to 
hold himself between 75 and 80 seconds, and he 
was gratified as he passed the starting-point 
at the end of the first lap to hear Jerry Meegan’s 
| voice: “Good work, Zoggie, seventy-seven!” 


| The Fairview man led for three and a half 

All Aboard—Auto- Wheel R R laps with Dodsworth, a second Fairview man, 
e e Bellows and Chris close behind, and another 

Cor Fs Here is a fine game to play. Pick out a good | Tore man and two more Faliviey, runner 
ay File Cheated stretch of sidewalk with cross walks running into | fresher than he had ever felt on a fourth 
Open to all boys and girls under = it. ~Each cross walk is a wagon road or another | quarter. Two hundred yards from the tape 


14 years of age, whether you own 


an Auto-Wheel or not. ‘Ten grand railroad track. You must have a watchman or a | he began to increase his speed. He passed 


prizes of articles from the Auto- 







































































- ese onl ve eter arm : : | Bellows, he passed the sec ‘airview man. 
Wheel line —coasters, | speeders, gate at each one. (You can easily make crossing | Bellows, he passed ne second I airview ma 
Srisgs, Also a free subscription to ‘ : ; ‘ Now he was up to Dodsworth and passing him. 
the Auto-Wheel Spokes-man to gates or signs like those in the picture). | The first Fairview man was two yards ahead. 
OTT a haae inde b togeiten One boy can be conductor , , , another a watch- | He pressed on the corks and, a hundred and 
easy on “Why Narrow Tires in” man. You can be the engineer, and your Auto- | ‘ifty yards from the tape, went into the final 


|spurt. He gained a yard; he was even with 








for Coaster Wagons.” : ‘ _ at v 
hao Fie bere hae nen per Mapu Wheel the locomotive. . ._ | the Fairview runner; they were running neck 
oe py tor nage SS You and your friends will have lots of fun playing train | 214 neck 
You can see the wagons at his with an Auto-Wheel. If Dad hasn’t given you one yet, |° Suddenie no eileen’ that be wendens, ie 
rics show him this advertisement and tell him all the fun you |, . ah ; ‘ se : 
one tales! | had spent all that he had; he was bankrupt. j 
- ne- | The Fairview man plunged ahead; Dodsworth DAN BEARD himself, most 


| passed him, the second Fairview man passed 

him, Bellows passed him, He finished fith_-|| /@mous of all outdoor a 
s | in a heap beside the track. is the chief at the 

| Toward the end of the meet, as he was 


eee : | sitting dejectedly on the grass watching 

Coasters, Speeders, Carts, Scooters, Pedal Cars “Colonel” Bill Burton putting the shot, Mr. 

are built to stand good hard play day after day. Be sure | Meegan came and squatted down beside him. an ear 
the name ‘“‘Auto-Wheel’”’ is printed on the sides of the Zoggie, it was a good race, and you kept 
wagon you buy. your head. I liked the way you set out to 

The Auto-Scooter Write for catalog illustrating all models of the Auto- beat the whole flock of em, only your judgment : 
Stands alone; sturdily built of Wheel line. Also ask about our big prize contest. was bad; you misjudged your opponents 
strength and you misjudged your own. 


metal; maple footboard; disc 


ings and (optional): Drakes” “two AUTO-WHEEL COASTER CO., INC., | _ “I guess,” said Zoggie gloomily, “I haven’t 





: es, with ) my ae ‘4 7 sense é Ne 
—— 1 and without rear wheel North Tonawanda, N. A Sa re You've ” all 
™ | the sense you need, only you haven’t learnt to amp 
a use it.” & 











“That, Chris,” remarked the Senior Master 
coming up suddenly from behind, “is what I 


a would call an Irish bull, and if it were addressed The Most Famous of 


at me, I would regard it as a back-handed 








BOOK that will grasp your hand, compliment.” 
look you in the eye and firmly _The race with Fairview, Chris found to his all Camps 
speak a gripping, flesh and blood The Boyhood of ae Rag F -sagoen —— = 
hat carries conviction. Ameri t wry Apeatny Mpeg hg eg emcee: ery Eee 171 
command that ca imerica—a@ mos boys did not fail to let him know that in their 1Cl y ate « 
NIQUE—it strongly conveys its mes- vitally important opinion he had acted like a fool; pretending to 
1 with no thought = to to subject. be a steam-engine and turning out to be only a 
over’’ living facts and the evidence of what mouse. The decent reserve they had shown : 
Organized Boys’ Work is doing and failing at the training-table in discussing the prospects Located ina natural forest, 
to do, and equipped to do and obligated to in the mile was thrown to the winds. The|| on banks of beautiful Lake 
do for the boys of America. mile, they insisted, was a dead loss; if Dods- 
worth got third place in the Triangular Meet, Teedyuskung, 1700 feet 


HIS Book with its complete reference 













facilities, its splendid authentic text and Never before has the Towers would belucky. 
profusion of boy topics, successfully com- anything been pub- _ If Jerry Meegan was pessimistic he gave no above the sea level. 
bines a comprehensive treatment of funda- lished quite so a = — a gift of — _— 
mental principles underlying Boys’ Work frank, and amaz- FEACD GOWR Into Mdden paces and Ding to 
as well as a direct challenge to you. ing and stimulat- view the best that they had; and, in the course INTENSIVE SCOUTING 
T IS a challenge which should charac- ing about condi- -—- vl = had hepa you leiil mo course, merit badges awarded 
terize and materialize your consideration tions in Boy Work ~ = = d y beers er ik 2 — = eee by local Court of Honor 
of a new kind of boy understanding and a as you will find in pride and ambition and loyalty all combined F 
Lather hes tendeothie. this publication. will mene in the way of miracles in a 
‘ . = pinch. 
HE Official Report of the Third Biennial “Boys,” he said to the milers a day or two We learn what to do, how 
Conference of Scout Executives should |} | before the fateful 26th, “I’ve been hearing ° ‘ ‘ 
7 —— aes of rend apenas and | some things about the fellows you’re going to to do it; to trail like an In- 
ssistant Scoutmaster—every Scout Execu- be zainst. St. Si . 2 -edn’t . : : 
tive, and the President and every member _| $1 50 cone shat: Gog tenis cama needn't)! dian, to hike like George 
of the Executive Board of your local - under five-ten or fifteen. Chancellor’s Hill has Washington, to explore like 


got one man, a fellow named Davison, who, I e 
hear, has been winning things for em. He’s| | Daniel Boone, to live like 
per not fast at the finish, but he’s terribly steady. ‘ 

You watch out for that fellow. What Chancel- Robinson Crusoe, to canoe 


council. 


Order Your Copy 
NOW 


lor’s Hill will do will be either to shoot a pace- . : 
| a, *-4 SCOUT Co maker ahead to tire you boys out; or to have like the voyageurs, to swim — 
BOY SCOUTS OF AMERICA py 


| 200 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


t _ 


Davison himself start off at so stiff a clip that i 
you'll be through by the end of the third lap like South Sea Islanders, 


and won’t have any spurt left in you. Make| | to live like Princes. 
up your minds how you'll run your race and 
don’t let the other fellow fool you into doing a 


what you don’t want to do.” 
That evening Chris sought out Mr. Meegan. gy Samy od breety on ee at 


1 

i 

“My idea is,” he said, “to do the first quarter . : i 
Please send full information about your 1 

1 
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in 75, the second in 75, the third in about 80 
and the fourth in what I can make it in. I Outdoor School and Camp to 
might—I might get Davison at that rate 
and—” 

“Zoggie,” remarked Jerry Meegan, “you're 


Scouts, Ask Your Scoutmaster If He Has a Copy all right. You forget all about those legs of 


(Parent’s Signature) 
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yours and run that race with your head.” He|} i 
paused and then he smiled so that the gold!1 
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FOR ALL BOYS 















Get a Plumb 
Official Scout Axe 


FOR fourteen years the Plumb 
Axe has been official equip- 
ment for the Boy Scouts of 
America. Look for the label 
shown above—get the genuine. 

Aturn of the Plumb Patent 
Take-up Wedge keeps the black 
head tight on the red handle. 
You can’t get this wedge in any 
other axe. 

At hardware stores. With 
leather sheath, $1.80; with 
infantry canvas sheath, $1.65 
(except inFar West and Canada). 





FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc. 
Philadelphia 


LUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


UME 
Hammers Hatchets 
Files Sledges Axes 






















Be a strong swimmer—swim long 
distances. Let the other fellows 
trail you—win sprints and plunges 
for distance. Our book written by 
a champion tells you how. No 
trouble to learn, every movement 
clearly illustrated. Send soc cash. 
The H. Nieman Co. Dept. B 
939 Central Ave. Cincinnati, O. 








ANY BOY CAN MAKE MONEY 
AND BUY ANYTHING HE WANTS! 
Julian White, Islip, New York, made $10.00 in 
one afternoon. Write for booklet telling about 

our new plan. No charge, 
JOHN H. WRIGHT, Publisher, TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE, Inc. 
18 East 18th Street New York City 





BOYS’ LIFE STATEMENT TO POST OFFICE 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., required by the Act of Congress of August 24, 
1912, of BOYS’ LIFE, the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, pub- 
lished monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1925. 
State of New York, County of New York. Before me, 
a notary public, in and for the state and county afore- 
said, personally appeared Frederic L. Colver, who, 
having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that he is the business manager of THE BOYS’ 
LIFE—the Boy Scouts’ Magazine, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management, etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24th, 
1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Reg- 
ulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 
1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor and business managers are: 
Publisher, Boy Scouts of America (Inc.), 200 Fifth 
Ave., New York City; Editors, James E. West, F. K. 
Mathiews, Daniel Carter Beard, G. P. Coffin, E. 
O'Connor, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City; Manag- 
ing Editor, Hawthorne Daniel, 200 Fifth Ave., New 
York City; Business Manager, Frederic L. Colver, 
200 Fifth Ave., New York City. 2. That the owners 
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| filling in his teeth showed. “Chris, everybody 
| says that you’re a queer duck. You are. 
| You’re like that other queer duck Mark 
| Twain tells about who tried to do the im- 
| possible, and did it. 
bother you. 
the world along. 

May 26th came, and with it came cloudless 
skies that looked down on a warm world of 
fragrance and new green leaves. The Towers 
seemed to be all flags. 

There was school in the morning, but it was 
a farce, and most of the masters had too much 
sense to try to make it anything else. The 
Senior Master talked genially to his Greek 
class of the Pythian Games and the lamentable 
effect on the Greeks of an undue interest in 
athletic sports; and even Mr. Beaver, the 
mathematics teacher, who was order and 
decorum personified, and would, if necessary, 


” 


between the upheavings of an earthquake, to 
his gentle and persistent Why?—met the 
evident distraction of his pupils with a half- 
amused, half-resigned tolerance. 

The Chancellor’s Hill and St. Simon’s teams 
arrived before luncheon and were distributed 


table. Chris found himself opposite an ex- 
uberant youngster from Chancellor’s Hill who 
had “doped out” the results of all the events 
and was cheerfully confident that he knew to 
the fraction of a point what would be the final 
score. 

The exigencies of hospitality forbade an 


neighbors; but one or two did present a mild 
protest. 

“Well,” said the youngster confidently, “go 
through the events. The first is the mile. 
Your man Dodsworth may get a place, but 
Davison is going to win in about five-five.” 

Chris said nothing, but what he was thinking 
was that if five-five was all that the Chancellor’s 
Hill rooters could hope for, there was no 
reason why he should be cast down. 

After luncheon, passing through the gym- 
nasium he ran into Eddie Barrows. Eddie, 
who had a good carrying voice—as Chris knew 
to his sorrow—had been designated as the 
announcer at the games. 











“Getting jumpy, Zoggie?” 

“T’m bearing up.” 

Eddie struck a pose. “One mile run!” he 
declaimed. “Won by Christian Ludwig 
Adolf Zogbaum, popularly known as Tough 
Luck Zoggie. Time, five hours and twenty- 
two minutes and—” 

Chris grinned good-humoredly. He was 
suddenly aware that Eddie Barrows could | 
“get his goat” no longer. He proceeded to- | 
ward the locker-rooms conscious of a faint | 
feeling of elation crowding back his nervous | 
dread of the race. ; 

And now it was two o’clock and where Chris | 
was being rubbed down and made ready, he | 
heard the band playing the Towers March and 
knew that the school was parading to the field, 
and behind the school somewhere, the guests 
and among the guests his father and mother. 
Would he be able to justify himself in their 
eyes? He heard singing. There was some- 
thing glorious in the sound of it as it came to 
him faintly, suggesting an army with banners 
sweeping to battle. And the first event was | 
the mile; and, according to all the prophets, 
the first event was to end in defeat. 

“Don’t be nervous,” said Jerry Meegan as | 
Chris flung his bathrobe on the grass five | 
minutes later. ‘Remember, it’s your head | 
that’s going to count today—and your judg- | 
ment. God bless you, old man!” 

Chris took his place, fourth from the inside. | 
He felt his knees trembling. For an instant 
he closed his eyes. ‘God,” he found himself 
whispering, “not to win—not necessarily to } 
win—but to run a—good race.” 

The pistol cracked. They were off. 

A second-string Chancellor’s Hill man 
leaped forward, leading Davison. Dodsworth | 
and Bellows followed close behind, and the 
rest of the field ran bunched at their heels; with | 
the exception of Chris. 

“Tdiots!” he called. “Keep back there!” 
The ffourth Towers man slackened his pace; 
Dodsworth and Bellows paid no heed. 

Chris ran the first quarter as though he 
were alone on the track. 

“Seventy-five!” called Jerry Meegan as he 
passed the starting-point at the end of the 
first lap. 

He kept his pace. He was the last man, now 
well behind. Davison was leading. The pace- 
maker was dropping back. 

“T knew it!” he said to himself. “They 
sent that fellow out to kill us.” 

At the.end of the second quarter, Davison 
was leading by thirty yards. 

“Two-thirty!” called Meegan as Chris 
passed him the second time. ‘Good work!” 











Don’t let the kidding | 
It’s the queer ducks who push | 


have made a geometry class give answer, | 


among the Towers boys at an enlarged training- | 


adequate reply on the part of his Towers | 
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‘Old Town Canoes” 

















**Take it from an old woodsman— 
they sure are some canoes”’ 


“WHEN it comes to canoes,” said the 
old woodsman, “give mean ‘Old Town.’ 
I’ve tried ’em all, and for lightness on 
the portage, speed on the open water 
and downright dependability, I’ll take 
an ‘Old Town’ every time.” 

Get an “Old Town Canoe” for this 
summer’s vacation. Dig deep with the 
blade and scoot across the lake—you’ll 
be surprised at your speed. It’s easy 
to paddle an “Old Town” skillfully— 
and say—there isn’t a better way to 
build up a fellow’s arm and shoulder 
muscles. 

You know, “Old Towns” are pat- 
terned after real Indian models. No 
one has ever surpassed the red man in 





building swift, graceful canoes. ‘Old 
Town” master builders have followed 
the Indian lines exactly, but have 
made a far more rugged and durable 
canoe. 

Now is the time to order your “Old 
Town.” Send for the catalog today 
and pick your model. “Old Town 
Canoes” are low in price too. $64 up. 
From dealer or factory. 


* * * 


The 1925 catalog shows models in 
full colors. It is free. Write for your 
copy today. Otp Town Canoe Co., 
396 Middle Street, Old Town, Maine, 
U.. 8. A, 























The Best Part of Camping 


Evening—the crackling camp fire, songs, stories and then the lunch— 
Campfire Marshmallows toasted over the glowing embers. 


What a glorious time these last few, precious hours before rolling in. 
With the gang all together, happy, contented. 


Campfire Marshmallows just naturally fit into a camp fire setting. 
They toast wonderfully—to a rich, golden brown. They’re delicious, 
just the thing to top off those perfect camp days. 


Your first evening in camp, try Campfire Marshmallows. 


You'll say 


they’re the marshmallows you want every evening. 


The Campfire Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis- Cambridge. Mass. 


Campfire Marshmallows are 
sold at your camp store from 
sanitary 5-Ib. tins or in pack- 
ages for hiking trip lunches. 


C2" 





The Original Foo 


Marshmallows 
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The pace- 
first turn of the third lap. 


maker dropped out entirely at the 
Half way up the 


Puzzlecraft Cross-word Puzzle (Prize Puzzle) 
This puzzle, by William Keller, is part of the regular Puzzlecraft Department. 







































































































































































































“Great Moses!’ 
“He’s done it again! 
There was less than ten yards between Chris 
12 | and the leader when they disappeared from the 
sight of the crowd for four or five awful seconds 
behind the grandstand. 


He grinned happily. 
was not feeling as ill as he had often felt after 
Behind him, he heard a 
yell” with his name resounding at the end of it. 
He knew that moment that it would echo in his 
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muttered Jerry Meegan. 
99 


said Jerry Meegan to himself, 


There was a fresh roar from the crowd 4s the 
runners reappeared. 


Davison was leading 


Chris, running at his top speed now in long 
free strides, kept his eyes on the back of Davi- 
The Chancellor’s Hill man might 
not be able to spurt but he was giving a very 


At the turn, suddenly, Davison’s head went 


Chris knew the sign and had been waiting 
He plunged ahead. 
At the edge of the track, on the 
turn, Chris plainly heard the burly Chancellor’s 
Hi!l captain swearing like a truck-driver at the 


They were neck 


Chris forged ahead into the 


on the track ahead, he became 
aware of a thin red line, and boys behind it, 
blocking the track, and roars, roars, roars, his 
name, his name, roars, and always his name! 


tape and fell into Gordon 


Someone threw his bathrobe over him. A 
dozen boys clutched him to raise him to their 


“L eave him alone,” Chris heard the captain 
‘ All he wants nowis to get his breath back.” 


To his amazement he 


“regular 


ears until his dying day. 

All the hands in the world 
seemed to be outstretched. He 
shook as many as he could. 
Jerry Meegan made his way 
through the crowd encircling 
the victor and slapped Chris 
happily on the back. “ You’ve 
set the pace, old man. The boys 
all say that now they’re going 
to eat ’em up.” 

Chris slipped away before his 
father and mother could reach 
him, for fear that their emotion 
might set his own beyond con- 
trol. At the edge of the field he 
suddenly stopped. A boy was 
bellowing something through a 
megaphone. 

“One mile run. Won by 
Christian L. A. Zogbaum, the 
Towers. Second, Charles 
Davison, Chancellor’s Hill. 
Carleton Bellows, the 

Time, four-fifty-four 


Third, 
Towers. 


long stretch Chris passed the fourth Towers - 
age # . _ - : 
man and two St. Simon’s men, not because he {1, ~ re te 5 6 T 8 17 Oo WW 
himself was increasing his speed but because vod ~, 
they were giving out. Ten yards ahead of a 3 FS 16 7 18 a ’ 
them, bunched, were Dodsworth, a Chancel- | ¢ : At the turn, 
: ° . ° ’ ’ ” 
lor’s Hill man, a St. Simon’s man and Bellows. 12, 20 21 22 he’ll be done. 
Twenty-five yards farther ahead, in solitary S 
glory, leg die the procession, was Davison, as 23 24 2G 
steady, as lumbering and apparently as inex- |’ P- by three yards. 
haustible as a Saint Bernard. 
The third lap was a torture; to Chris it “o 28 aq 30 
. . . %o o 
always was. It was during the third lap, it ~ Cm) son’s head. 
seemed to Chris, that the body seemed to |31 | 32 33 34 35° 136 ble to 
protest most against the strain of the race; 5 worthy imitation. 
the first excitement and the exuberance of |37 38 39 40 41 AR 43 
strength were gone, and the tape was still so r = back. 
far ahead. 44 | 45 46 47 48 
The compact group ahead of him broke as f for it. 
they took the last turn of the third quarter, m7) 50 5] 2 x) F and neck. 
the Chancellor’s Hill man and the St. Simon’s KJ i 
man slowly giving way. Dodsworth was lead- 5G —_ 35 5 So 
ing Bellows by three yards. Forty-five yards ‘ exhausted runner. 
ahead, Davison was plugging steadily on. 5 straightaway. 
. r a) oc? : 
From the stands, Zoggie’s father and 61 6& 63 64 6 And now, 
mother saw his strained face for an instant 
distressingly near yet far, as he turned into the |66 |67 68 69 70 1 
straightawé ty. | 
“ Alfred!” cried Mrs. Zogbaum softly. “He [>>—T 73 14 Ss 3 TT He broke the 
is agonizing!”’ She clutched her husband’s | ~ Channing’s arms. 
hand and gave a sob. “Alfred, I don’t know [eZ = 25 53 
boy. He was such a child.’ And there he |“ 4 5 bl 
our boy. He was sucha child. And there he 
, fighting and suffering.” . a7 5 shoulders. 
He pressed her hand. 84+ 85 , 
Chris passed the St. Simon’s man at the : oy. 
starting-post, just as he heard the trainer’s [87 90 {41 I 93 74 96 
voice at his side: “* Three-fifty-five! You're 
all right!” 97 198 9 100 10] 102 practice. 
The voice sounded strange and far away, 
and strange and far away seemed to Chris the 03 704 105 06 
admonition that came from ¥ } 
some place within him: “Five 
per one be hind x hedule » Time Acroes 16. Mistakes. 16. Afé armer simple ment. 64. At no time. sie 
to—stretch—out! 48. A pronoun. 18. In ‘pine. 65. A feminine name. 
He ‘accelerated his pace ever 1. Chie Scout Execu- 409. A unit. 19. The author < " The 67. Lg 
. tive. 50. T 1ole quantity. Shame of Motley."’ 68. Worldly. ‘ 
so little, and passed the second- 4. L ads, St. Em 22. The author of aseries 69. Author of ‘*Cruise of 
string Chancellor’s Hill man on >. Vitality. 53. Ir now running. the Cuttlefish. 
the first turn, and Bellows : a few 10. Proportion. ;. Crude metal 24. A common verb. 71. To establish in an 
seconds latet. Dodsworth was 13: Iudo-Furopean. ine Some TT aie 
5. le e article. 1 explosive. S. 2 or 4 % 73- 
be ee en two and three yards 17. Record of an event. 58. A State. 30. A menagerie. 74. The Editor of * “Think 
ahead, and weakening. Chris 19. What every boy over 59. Very young men. z. 31. Widespread rebel- 2 —_ Grin.’ 
a twelve wants to be. 60. Often follows a clergy- > fowl. lions. 75. Riches. 
passed him on the second turn. po ao pate 33. A denial. 76. Pine tree products. 
lhere was no one ahead of him 21. Edges. 62. A weight. 36. At once. 82. To weld together. 
now except Davison, but Davi- 22. A parent. 64. And so forth. 38. In “‘cane.” or. in — 
$s ¢ f rds. 26. Apr un. | 66 I . ° 39. A snake-like fish. 92. In “likes. s 
son was leading by tif ty yar 27. The art of making 70. 4 2. 40. A fountain. 93. A common article. 
The thought flas hed into his baskets. 72. Ne 3. Jogs . 4t. Surname of a con- 95. All correct. | 
mind: “I’ve got second place. 29. A periodical 73. 4. To grow ‘fat by feed- tributor, last year. 98. = ena 
te. 7 . 31. Roy: cademy =7 , z, 42. A conjunction. 99. Branch Office. 
I've got my T! Just have to 3! Royal Academy, 77 _ ing. 4 conj 
ee oe “e re 32. A preposition. 78. 5. Upon. 43. An exclamation. ror. Acommon < article. 
hold this and I’ve got my rt 34. Behold! 79. Point of th e compass. 6. In ‘‘stems."’ 45. Member of a quartet 102. In ‘duel.’ : 
An instant latercame another 35. Mixed type. 80. In “nine. 7. Guided. on singers. oy Wnitam Kuntze. 
wht: “Sec > Vhy no 37. And so forth. 81. Common French 8. A musical tone. 47. Hurled. 1en these words have 
thought: rr ° MI y ™ t 40. Because. word. 9. To seal up. 50. Industrious insects. all been guesse -d, write 
first? Can I get aims 43. Unit of elect: ical re- 83. Point of the compass. 10. Plural of radius. 52. Point of the compass. out the words, red ading 
A roar greeted him from t 84. In ‘near. 11. A beverage. 54. A recurring time. across, Sapucies wit! 
acrose ~ ao i emai . 4 ing rome 85. eg mer " 12. Latin for “‘and.” 59. Came _ ‘the numbers 4, 7, 15, 19, 
ACTOS 5 the field a8, os — ° 45 ‘roplane. 80. In “gad.” 14. In “duty.” 61. Consumed. 29, 40, 50, 59, 73- 
he quickened his pace. Then 


there came a cheer, a cheer with 
his name on the end of it, for 
the first time, his name, his 
name! At the end of_a Towers 
cheer, his name! 

His throat was horribly dry; 
he could scarcely breathe; but 
he felt a sudden thrill of exul 
tation as he realized that he 
still had strength, he still had 
strength! ‘That hoarding in the 
first three quarters! The others 
had wasted theirs, thrown it 
away, but he had his savings, 
he had his savings! And this 
was the moment he had hoarded 
for! He quickened his pace 
again, cutting down Davison’s 
lead. 

Once more there came a 
cheer; then there were no more 
cheers, but a long continued 
roar as he gained on his one 


remaining opponent, not inch 
by inch, not foot by foot, but 


yard by yard! 

Gordon Channing, watching 
the race with Mr. Meegan, 
clapped the trainer on the back. 
“What do you know? What 
do you know? That funny 
galoot is going to win!” 

But Jerry Meegan had a wor- 
ried look in his eyes. “I’m not 
so sure,” he said. “I’m not so 
sure.” 

But the crowd was perfectly 
sure. <A gap of thirty yards 
between the runners had shrunk 
to twenty, to eighteen, to fif- 
teen. A wild roar went up as— 


a hundred and fifty yards from 
the finish—Chris was suddenly 
seen to leap forward into the 
final spurt. 
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and two-fifths!” 


There was .a rolling cheer 
from the crowd. 

And_ Eddie Barrows, he sud- 
denly remembered, was the 
announcer! 

Oh, unction for the lacerated 
heart! Oh, quintessence of 
sweet revenge! 

That evening, after supper, 
Dr. Brewster stood with Chris’s 
father and mother on the West 
Lawn, watching the sun sink 
over the tops of the maple trees 
in the valley below. Chris had 


just left them. A boy, who 
was “heeling” the Towers 
News, it seemed, wanted the 


story of the first item of the 
great Towers victory directly 
from the hero’s lips. 

“Dr. Brewster,” said Chris’s 
father, “‘you persuaded me 
against what I thought was my 
better judgment to let Christian 
run. You were right, I was 
wrong. You have done some- 
thing to the boy. A year ago, 
last fall even, he worried me. 
He does not worry me any 
more. He will make his 
mark.” 

“T don’t quite understand 
it,” murmured Chris’s mother, 
“but quite apart from his tri- 
umph today he seems to have 
won something that makes all 
the difference between failure 
and success.” 

“True, quite true,” said the 
Headmaster. “He has won his 
self-respect.” 

That night, for the first time, 
Chris moved among his schoo!- 
mates as their equal. 


June 

















FOR ALL BOYS 
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You can get an exact duplicate 
of the glove or mitt used by BABE RUTH, 
WALTER JOHNSON, FRANKIE FRISCH, WALLY 
SCHANG, JOE JUDGE, RAY SCHALK or any of the 
Big League Stars who always use and endorse 


Dsl 


“The Lucky Dog Kind” 


There'll be a heap of satisfaction in knowing that you are wearing exactly the same kind of a glove or 
mitt that your favorite big leaguer uses in all his games, and besides, you'll be surprised at the ease 
with which you can spear the high ones, dig up the grounders and smother the line drives. When the 
ball sinks into the pocket of a D&M Glove or Mitt—it STAYS! And that counts a lot in a pinch. 


That’s why over 90% of the Major League Players use ’em 


THE D&M LINE INCLUDES EVERYTHING FOR BASE BALL, 
BATS, BALLS, MASKS, PROTECTORS, UNIFORMS, SHOES, ETC. 


LOOK UP YOUR D&M DEALER ~< SR 


He’s a good scout and will be glad to 
show you his stock of D&M Goods 
and will guarantee any article you 
buy bearing the D&M trade mark. 
Ask him for our Spring and 
Summer Catalog, Base Ball 
Rule Book and folders «“How'§ 
to Pitch”’ and «How to a , 
the Infield.”” They’re Free! te ae 


IF THERE IS NO D&M DEALER HANDY 
TO YOU, MAIL THE COUPON 
BELOW. DO IT NOW! 


y Dog Kind | 
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BASE BALL 
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The Draper-Maynard Co., Plymouth,N.H.U.S.A. 





























To Future Tennis Champions: 


Accuraoy, agility and stam- 
ina are necessary if you are 
going to last in the gruel- 
ing test of a championship 
match. 


A tennis player has-to look 
after his health - twelve 
months of the year. Good 
teeth are an important part 
of Good Health. So care 
for your teeth if you hope 
to be a tennis champion. 


Sincerely yours, 
? 1 ee 
ils 4 De Gy a aa 


Coach, West Side 
Tennis Club, 
Forest Hills,L.I. 








Good Teeth 





Help You Stand the Grind 
Use Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream 


It’s a tremendous strain to keep 
up a terrific service, vigorous of- 
fense, strong defense—game after 
game—set after set. 


Health, strength, skill and form 
win matches. George Agutter, 
the coach at the West Side Tennis 
Club, Forest Hills—where so 
many big matches are played— 
knows what he’s talking about 
when he says good teeth are an 


A Large Tube—25c. 










COLGATE & CO., Established 1806 


important part of good health. 
For twenty years Mr. Agutter has 
coached tennis players in England, 
France and the United States. 


Good service from your teeth re- 
sults from brushing them after 
every meal and before bedtime 
with a safe dentifrice. Colgate’s 
is safe. It removes causes of tooth 
decay. It does not scour the 
enamel. 







If your Wisdom 
Teeth could taik, 
they’d say ‘““Use Colgate s . 





















